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LYMAN BEECHER ON THE ATONEMENT—ITS 
NATURE AND EXTENT. 


YMAN BEECHER, clarum et venerabile nomen, was President 
and Professor of Systematic Theology in Lane Seminary, 

from the time of its full organization in 1832 to the date of his resig- 
nation in 1850; and continued to be Professor Emeritus until his 
death in 1863. In this relation he was truly eminent as a theological 
teacher, though his services in that line have been somewhat ob- 
scured, in the public estimation, by the superior brilliance of his 
career in the pulpit, and in the more general service of the church. 
While he was not remarkable for the extent of his reading, or the 
scope or comprehensiveness of his theology—while indeed lacking in 
method and system, and apparently impatient of exactness in defini- 
tion and completeness in demonstration, he was always vigorous, 
earnest, broad in his theological conceptions, and always powerful in 
impressing his own convictions on the minds of those who became 
his pupils. If they were sometimes carried from point to point in 
his theological cursus, without due respect for logical order or for 
scholastic completeness in doctrine, they were often more than com- 
pensated by the fervors which he enkindled in their breasts, and by 
the grandeur of his presentation of his favorite topics in the scheme 
of grace. Though they may not have gone forth from his training 
as fully drilled in technical issues, as amply supplied with theological 
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furniture, as the graduates of some other institutions, they certainly 
went out with souls fired by his teaching, and with minds well 
endowed practically for the task of preaching the Gospel of Christ. 
The impress which he made upon them in the class-room, became in 
most cases a permanent impact, impelling them through life, and 
making them conspicuously men of grace and men of power. 

The manuscript lectures of Dr. Beecher have been donated to 
Lane Seminary by members of his family, and are now in the 
library of the institution. Their reading would be a curious study for 
adepts in the art of deciphering hieroglyphics. It may be presumed 
that no person has ever read the three volumes through since the 
venerated teacher himself laid them down. The lectures on the 
Atonement, here to be presented, were originally written largely by 
the hand of some amanuensis, and in their original form present no 
difficulties. But the manuscript bears traces of several distinct 
structural arrangements introduced at intervals; in the course of 
which numerals and headings are repeatedly changed, the order of 
topics varied, lines of thought stricken out or modified, and the 
general construction so far altered that it seems at times impossible 
to determine upon the final form of presentation. Many verbal 
changes also appear, dropping in wherever the vacant space on the 
pages furnished room; altered phrases are seen along the sides, at 
the bottom, over the upper line, often leaving the reader in great 
darkness as to their proper location in the text; and in addition to 
these sources of perplexity he is confronted by the almost universal 
lack of dots or crosses, the absence of punctuation, and a certain 
general indistinctness in the formation of letters which drives him 
well-nigh to despair. Ifthe writer has failed at any point to get 
the exact word or sentence, or to catch the precise principle of con- 
struction, it has not been for the lack of diligent effort; he trusts at 
least that no serious mistake has been made in what has been through- 
out a labor of reverential love. 

The lectures themselves, it should be added, present the subject 
for the most part in an abbreviated form only; much being left to 
merely verbal, and perhaps ex ‘¢empore presentation. It is the testi- 
mony of his pupils that Dr. Beecher excelled especially in such informal 
expositions of divine truth, and that the most valuable portions of 
his instruction broke inupon them at times when, under the influence 
of some fresh inspiration, he made the class-room fairly glow ‘with 
the splendor of his teaching. In view of the brevity and inadequacy 
of the present discussion, the writer has ventured at a few points to 
introduce further explanations from the published works of the 
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author. Asa compensation, some omissions of explanatory matter 
have here and there been made. 

The publishing of these outlines of what Dr. Beecher once taught re- 
specting the nature and extent of the Atonement, is in no way designed 
to revive historic differences or to stir up doctrinal controversy. What 
is sought is simply to bring again into view the teaching of an hon- 
ored father in the Church, who a half century ago was recognized 
as a man of remarkable power, but who for nearly twenty years has 
been asleep in Jesus. It was his intention, as is announced in the 
preface to the first volume of his Works, to put his entire theologi- 
cal system into print; but the disabilities which have so often pre- 
vented the execution of a like purpose by other eminent teachers 
and preachers, fell into the way and frustrated his desire. His 
Lectures on Atheism and his six magnificent Sermons on Intemperance, 
together with some other valuable productions from his pen, have 
been preserved in printed form, but his theological lectures, as a 
whole, will probably survive only asa treasured heirloom in manu- 
script, in the library of Lane. In these circumstances, it will be of 
interest to many in our Presbyterian family, whatever may be their 
individual views of the subject discussed, to read what he wrote on 
so sublime and vital atheme. As his successor in the theological 
chair, the writer desires thus both to revive the fading memories of 
a great teacher, and to preserve the teaching itself in permanent 
form, for the instruction and edification of other minds. It is one of 
the irenic features of the times, that the dogmatic differences which 
once widely divided good men respecting both the nature and the 
extent of the atoning work of Christ, have been fading away relatively 
under the brighter consciousness of unity in both thought and experi- 
ence respecting the great scriptural fact of an Atonement actually 
provided. And perhaps one of the most important causes tending 
to this happy result has been the developing capacity of men of 
different schools and tendencies to study opposite opinions more 
calmly and candidly, and to appreciate the worth really inherent in 
that from which they are constrained to differ. Inthe growth of such a 
spirit on every side, with all the practical consequences flowing from 
it, lie both the highest measure of present denominational harmony 
and also that progressive unification of thought and faith toward 
which all true men in this day are more or less consciously aspir- 
ing. In the hope that they may contribute to such results, these 
words of Lyman Beecher are here brought to public notice; and 
may God bless them to this end! E. D. Morris. 
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FROM THE MS. LECTURES OF LYMAN BEECHER, D.D. 


THE ATONEMENT 


is that system of action by which God sustains the confidence of the 
intelligent universe in His power and purpose to maintain moral law 
while He reclaims and pardons the guilty—a system of action de- 
signed to augment and confirm the confidence of the loyal, and to 
reconcile the alienated and make them meet for heaven. 

To comprehend the subject it is necessary to consider first, the ob- 
ject or end to be attained; secondly, the exigencies to be met, or the 
difficulties to be obviated ; and thirdly, the adaptations of the Atone- 
ment to meet these difficulties, and to secure the end proposed. 


OBJECT OR END TO BE ATTAINED. 


The general object or end sought in the Atonement is the pardon 
and the efficient reformation of sinners, in connection with proper 
provision for the stability and power of law, and for the maintenance 
of divine justice. 

“ An atonement has been made for sin by Jesus Christ, with refer- 
ence to which God can maintain the influence of His law and forgive 
sin, upon condition of repentance toward God and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; and all men are invited sincerely in this way, to return 
to God with assurance of pardon and eternal life, if they comply.” 
SERMON: Faith once Delivered to the Saints. 

“The Gospel is not, as some have imagined, an expedient to set 
aside a holy, just, and good law, in order to substitute an inferior 
one, brought down more nearly to the depraved inclinations of men. 
God did not send His Son to betray His government and compromise 
with rebels by repealing the law which offended them. He sent His 
Son to vindicate and to establish this law, to redeem mankind from 
its curse, and to bring them back to the obedience of the same law 
from which they had revolted. It is the glory of the Gospel that it 
upholds the moral law and moral government of God, and brings 
back and reconciles to His holy dominion millions on millions of 
apostate creatures.” SERMON: The Governmént of God Desirable. 

“The Atonement, received by faith, places the subject in such re- 
lations to Christ, as that public justice does not demand his punish- 
ment, or forbid his forgiveness and restoration to favor. It opens 
wide the channel which sin had obstructed, for His mercy to flow in; 
and God, who has no pleasure in the death of the sinner—who never 
punishes merely because it is deserved, but always because the pub- 
lic good demands it —now, released from the public necessity of 
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punishment, in the exercise of mercy through the Atonement, freely 
pardons the believer and receives him into favor.” Lectures on Politi- 
cal Atheism. 


DIFFICULTIES TO BE MET AND OBVIATED. 


Such a scheme of grace involves the complete suspension of gov- 
ernment by law over an entire world for a prolonged period without 
impairing the ultimate efficacy of such government over its subjects, 
whether loyal or sinful. It involves the administration of a remedial 
system of justice and mercy for purposes of discipline and reform, 
which shall so increase the motives to obedience as to secure the 
actual salvation of innumerable multitudes of our race. It also in- 
volves the harmonizing of the universal offer, and the acceptance of 
absolute pardon on terms within the reach of free agency and con- 
sistent with the glory of God, with the proper efficacy of the law 
upon holy minds, and its powerful restraining influence on the sinful. 

Such a scheme of grace must render the actual pardon of all the 
sins of rebel subjects practicable, without in any way impairing the 
force of law. It must also render practicable a protracted period of 
forbearance and of moral discipline, in full harmony with the offered 
means of grace, and with the strivings of the Spirit. And finally, 
when these terms and provisions are pertinaciously rejected, it must 
provide, consistently with law, special reforming influences acting 
upon a large proportion of the race which shall secure their accept- 
ance of the terms of salvation, and their subsequent preservation and 
preparation for the holy society of heaven. Each and all of these 
exigencies must be met, these difficulties obviated, in a remedial 
scheme. To review: 

1. The Atonement is an expedient of divine wisdom and good- 
ness to maintain the empire of law, while a dispensation of mercy is 
interposed to save multitudes of our race. Human transgression has 
occasioned the necessity for such an expedient. The execution of 
law upon the transgressor could not be averted, unless such a new 
moral influence, such a dispensation of mercy, could be justly intro- 
duced. 

2. The mediatorial government established by Christ is not a gov- 
ernment of strict law, in which rewards follow obedience, and penal- 
ties follow transgression. It is rather a mingled state of discipline, 
in which the wicked often prosper, while the righteous endure afflic- 
tion. Sentence against an evil work is not executed speedily; neither 
are the rewards of obedience immediately bestowed. The strict 
action of law is suspended; and this suspension of law is extended 
through thousands of years. 
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3. This entire period is characterized by a disciplinary administra- 
tion of justice and mercy for remedial purposes. A moral influence, 
unknown under an administration of strict law, and more powerful 
to produce reformation, is now introduced. ' The law is placed in the 
hands of a Mediator; and the providential government of the world 
is also placed in His hands for the same purpose. The law, by its 
continuous authority as a rule of right and of obligation, becomes a 
schoolmaster, leading men to Christ. 

4. In this scheme of grace the offers of pardon are made with all 
sincerity, and are authorized to be made from generation to genera- 
tion to all mankind, so that if these offers should be accepted, it 
would be consistent with law and with the glory and safety of the 
moral universe to accept and restore all mankind to favor. On the 
nature and universality of these offers, note: 

First. The apostolic commission which authorized and required 
the preaching of the Gospel to every creature. In its terms the 
offer is universal—wide as the sin from which it proposes deliver- 





ance. 

Secondly. This offer must be viewed as sincere. It is expressed 
in the most unequivocal terms, and is clothed with all the epithets of 
compassionate earnestness and tender sympathy. God in the Gospel 
reveals His joy when the overtures of grace are accepted, and His 
regret and His reluctant punishment whenever they are rejected. 

Thirdly. Nor can it be said that the conditions of pardon and sal- 
vation do not lie within the range of free agency. The acceptance 
of these reasonable conditions must be possible, inasmuch as the 
offer creates an instant obligation to accept, enhances the guilt of 
continuous rebellion, and draws after it a peculiar and a sorer punish- 
ment for rejection. ; 

5. The consistency of such offers with the glory of God and with 
the efficacy of law, and also with the nature of the Gospel as a re- 
forming scheme or agency is obvious. It would be as inconsistent 
with the character of God to make an offer of universal forgiveness 
on terms at war with the honor of His law, or with the good of the 
universe, as it would be actually to bestow such forgiveness in case 
these terms were complied with. There is the same turpitude in 
offering a bill providing for the commission of treason, whether the 
bill eventuate in treason or otherwise. If pardon on evangelical 
conditions would be inconsistent with the glory of God, were these 
conditions universally accepted, the offered reward would be a bribe 
on the part of the Lawgiver to do what would be at war with His 
own glory, and with the honor of law and the prosperity of the moral 
universe. Whether accepted or rejected, such an overture would 
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tarnish the divine character; yet God declares with an oath that 
He prefers acceptance to rejection. 

6. As these offers are universally and wickedly rejected -by sinful 
men, God, who is rich in mercy, by the special influence of His Spirit 
interposes further in behalf of multitudes of sinners; bringing in an 
agency which secures their voluntary acceptance of the terms of par- 
don, and brings to pass their free forgiveness and their preservation 
and preparation for glory. s 

Such are the difficulties to be met and obviated in a system of 
grace. The Atonement, therefore, which declares the righteousness 
as well as the mercy of God, must furnish such an influence in the 
sphere of moral government as shall meet all the exigencies found in 
a plan of redemption. It must reconcile these exigencies with the 
stability of that government; it must harmonize redemption with the 
principle of rewards and punishments according to character and 
deeds; it must provide for a remedial government through a Medi- 
ator, having adequate power to restrain, to reconcile, to sanctify, and 
prepare for heaven. The Atonement must thus comprehend all that 
God does by Jesus Christ, and through the ministry of His Spirit, 
which a government of strict law could not do. 


ADAPTATIONS OF THE ATONEMENT. 


Such being the difficulties to be obviated in a system of grace such 
as the Gospel contains, it remains to consider the method in which 
the Atonement provided by Jesus Christ meets these exigencies. 
Here note the following considerations: 

1. As preliminary, it should be noted again that the permanent 
government of God over the moral universe, both anterior and sub- 
sequent to the remedial scheme introduced by Christ, is a govern- 
ment of rewards and punishments administered according to char- 
acter upon the strict principles of moral law. Thus, the angels who 
kept not their first estate, encountered immediately, and will forever 
endure, the curse of the law they had violated. They are exiled for- 
ever from the abodes of the loyal; they are reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness, unto the judgment of the great day. Here 
we have the first example of the divine conduct in illustration, or 
exposition, of the principles of law, and also of the divine purpose in 
respect to the maintenance of law according to these principles. The 
law was in heaven, and still is and will forever be administered there, 
according to the character and the deeds of its subjects. Under 
such a system, sin does not remedy or rectify itself. Suffering and 
defeat do not reconcile enemies, neither does God under such a sys- 
tem interpose to reform them. 
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In like manner, as soon as man sinned, the curse entered and 
fastened itself upon him according to his deeds. All the declarations 
and implications of the Bible prove him to have been involved by 
sin in death, spiritual and eternal, as well as temporal. Hence, what 
the remedial system provided in Christ proposes to do, is to stay or 
suspend this curse, and, if possible, to secure the pardon and recla- 
mation of the sinner, while still sustaining the dominion of law. 
This remedial scheme not only savgs from spiritual and eternal death, 
but also restores the sinner to spiritual and eternal life. And when 
this result is secured, this gracious scheme closes, and the government 
of law resumes its place. When the joint labors of the Godhead 
cease in a redemption finished, that government returns with a com- 
plete vindication in what Christ has wrought—established more 
fully than ever in the confidence of all holy minds, while its fearful 
curse follows the incorrigible and the unbelieving, whether men or 
angels, forever. 

2. After the close of the mediatorial administration, the government 
of the universe will continue forever to be, as it was in the beginning, 
a government of intelligent beings in the exercise of perfect freedom, 
under the simple influence of moral law. But this influence will be 
vastly augmented by the disclosures of the remedial system—by the 
accumulated results in holy character secured by the antecedent 
scheme of grace. 

3. The efficacy of a government of law to form and maintain holy 
character and holy action depends on the relative amount of the 
good promised, and of the evil threatened. Promises never fulfilled 
would be powerless, and threatenings never executed would be 
unavailing, either to excite to obedience or to deter from sin. 
This is an obvious truth, confirmed by experiment, both in the 
family and under every form of evil administration. 

4. Again: the influence of law with respect to this certainty of re- 
ward and penalty will depend on the known attributes, character, and 
purposes of the government itself. If that government be benevolent, 
holy, wise, powerful, and immutable, there can be no hope for im- 
punity in sin, and the influence of law will be unbroken and un- 
limited. But if it be impotent, weak-minded, wavering, the main- 
spring of authority is broken, and the hope of reward and the fear 
of punishment are alike paralyzed by uncertainty. To sinful minds, 
doubt at this point is as powerful to cancel the proper influence of 
law as open unbelief; such doubt materially impairs the power of law 
to assist the soul in maintaining rectitude under temptation. 

5. The evidence as to the character and purposes of God in His 
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moral government is not intuitive merely: it is external, manifest, 
conclusive. Mind, so far as we know, is not an object of immediate 
mental apprehension: it is perceived only through the medium of 
experience. Its character also is discernible only through the medium 
of declarations and deeds. Design is the only evidence of the ex- 
istence of mind either around us or above us; and the character of 
such minds, as holy or sinful, is evidenced only through such design. 
So God makes Himself known to us, as we make ourselves known to 
one another, by His declarations and His works. Should He as su- 
preme Ruler violate any principle of His law, the evidence of His 
attachment to that law, and of His purpose to maintain its claim 
upon us, would disappear. He must show His regard for that law by 
adhering at every point to its principles, and by giving adequate evi- 
dence of such adherence. It is the ultimate end of God in His 
government, as in all His works, to glorify Himself—not indeed to 
add anything to His own excellence, but rather to manifest to intelli- 
gent minds His being and power, wisdom and goodness, by the ex- 
hibition of the permanent laws and policy of His government. 

6. If adequate evidence of the divine character and purposes in 
the sphere of moral government can be found only in a proper ad- 
ministration of rewards and penalties, according to the character and 
desert of the subjects, then any temporary departure from such ad- 
ministration must be attended with most ample evidence of attach- 
ment to the law, and of the divine determination to maintain it in 
ultimate supremacy. On any other principle the confidence of His 
subjects in God and His government must fail. A physical govern- 
ment can be sustained by simple power; but a moral government can 
be sustained in full supremacy only by such a course as will be con- 
sistent with the divine character and declarations. Hence, if God 
suspends for a time in behalf of a race the simple administration of 
law, and introduces an administration of grace and reformation, there 
must be, if the confidence of the loyal is to be sustained, ample evi- 
dence on the following points: 

First. That the suspension will be local and temporary only—a 
universal and permanent abandonment of government by law would 
be revolution and anarchy. 

Secondly. The obligations of law must be neither waived nor relaxed, 
even while the administration of mercy takes the place of an administra- 
tion of justice. In systems of reformation among men, laws remain 
as the rule and motive, while discipline is in operation. 

Thirdly. The attachment of God to His law, and His purpose to 
maintain it, must be made manifest by increased evidence. To illus- 
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trate the capacity of the Atonement to furnish such evidence, we 
must not look at it simply or separately, but must take in the entire 
comprehensive proof. We are not to judge of its adaptations to 
make manifest the divine character or purpose as to law, from its 
temporary effects in any particular period of the experiment, or from 
any partial views of the scheme of grace. We are rather to form our 
judgment from its permanent influence as a whole: as affording such 
illustration and proof to the universe of mind when all is seen through 
eternity. Nor are we to judge of its adaptations from its actual re- 
sults in some diseased minds; for these adaptations may be inherently 
. wise and powerful for good, and yet be perverted by obdurate de- 
pravity to the temporary and limited increase of sin. The actual 
conduct of sinful subjects under good laws is no evidence of the 
proper tendencies of those laws. Suppose that some do make the 
Atonement the occasion for presumptuous hope of immunity in sin: 
this result flows, not from any tendency in the system of grace, but 
from the character and habits of sinners themselves. And if the 
Atonement can thus be made the occasion of sin, much more may the 
law be made such occasion. The law, like the Gospel, may and does 
become a savor of death. 


Fourthly. To secure complete evidence of the character and 
purpose of God in His government and grace, we must consider all 


the proofs of His attachment to law, exhibited anterior to the remedial 
system introduced in the Gospel. The Atonement is strictly a part 
of a great complex system; and we must, in estimating it, consider 
all that preceded, all that attends it, and all that follows its develop- 
ment and conclusion. We know, for example, that a portion of the 
first and noblest order of intelligences have revolted from God, and 
that as rebels they have been and ever will be treated according to 
strict law. Now, this is strong and terrible evidence, not only that 
God will never mitigate the penalties of that law, but also that, if 
anywhere an administration of clemency and reformation is inter- 
posed, this will involve no variableness or shadow of turning in Him, 
as to His love of holiness, or His hatred of sin, or His purpose to main- 
tain the law as the bond of perfectness in the universe. 

Fifthly. Uf in such an administration of clemency and reformation 
anything is done for the avowed purpose of maintaining the full au- 
thority of law, that action, whatever it may be, becomes a confession 
that the law alone cannot save, and an evidence that God will not 
save in any way which would impair such authority. And if this 
action carries with it the most stupendous exhibition in respect to 
_the existence of God in three persons, the most illustrious signs of 
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His benevolence, and the most amazing display of His self-denial, then 
it becomes the highest attestation of His character and His purposes 
in the case. 

The redemption of sinners by an Atonement is a stupendous ex- 
hibition of the Holy Trinity. We here see the three personal agents 
in the divine nature, each consecrating Himself voluntarily to the 
work of human redemption as the most illustrious of all the divine 
works, and so combining their joint action that it eventuates both in 
the maintenance of the moral law and in the salvation of sinners. 
The nature of this work is illustrated in the part spontaneously as- 
sumed by each Person in the Godhead. The Father acts as the 
guardian of law and justice ; the Son provides a substitution of moral 
power equal to that which would be gained by the execution of law; 
and the Spirit by His*ministrations exerts a moral influence sufficient 
to reconcile, sanctify, and save innumerable multitudes of souls. 
What shall we say of the Atonement, since in order to maintain the 
full authority of law, it thus required the largest possible sacrifice on 
the part of the Father, the greatest self-denial and suffering on the 
part of the Son, and the most unwearied activity on the part of the 
Spirit, in order under a system of grace to restrain, instruct, convince, 
convert, and sanctify self-ruined men? If all this was done, that the 
law might be magnified and made honorable, and that God might be 
just while He pardoned penitent rebels, how can intelligent minds, 
spectators of the scene and properly acquainted with its meaning, 
distrust the immutable purpose of a holy God to maintain His law 
and His government at whatever sacrifice? 

7. The meritorious cause of pardon in this scheme of grace is found 
in the perfect obedience of Christ rendered to the law, and in His 
suffering a full equivalent, as to moral effect, for the execution of 
the curse pronounced by the law upon sin. Christ consented to the 
endurance of the curse in His own person and by His sufferings, 
in order that God might teach the universe through such sacrifice 
that He will. by no means clear the guilty.* What is the language 


* The Atonement comprehended all that was necessary to its full influence in sus- 
taining law and in exerting the requisite moral power on both sinful and holy minds. 
Two kinds of influence were needful here: One, public and universal ; another, indi- 
vidual and specific—an influence suited to persuade and restore diseased minds. The 
elements in the Atonement designed to secure such two-fold influence are: (1) the 
perfect obedience of a human nature; the man Christ Jesus being in all respects a 
sinless human person, (2) The intense suffering of the human nature in Christ. 
The agony endured was not the agony of God, but in respect to sympathy and 
humiliation and sacrifice the divine nature suffered with the human. Such suffering 
was necessary to supersede the suffering of the sinner; it was necessary that God 
might forgive sin on evangelical terms. Christ bore the curse of the law not liter- 
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of this transaction? An entire suspension of government by law was 
about to take place, and this was to be succeeded by an administra- 
tion of mercy. Such a transaction was enough to still the moral pulse 
of the universe. To hold the confidence of His moral subjects, in the 
presence of such a transaction, God the Father did not deem it 
unworthy of Himself to furnish the highest possible evidence that 
He would not permanently set aside His righteous law. Hence He 
gave His only Son, to assume the nature of man, to obey the law 
personally, and to bear its curse, in order that God by this obedi- 
ence and suffering might certify the universe that not a jot or tittle 
of His law should fail. And if we look at the conditions of pardon 
through grace, the testimony becomes still more convincing. The 
Atonement avails not to save the incorrigible. There must be repent- 
ance; there must be conviction and confession of sin; there must 
be affectionate sorrow for transgression, especially as committed 
against God and His government and subjects—a sorrow in which 
the sinner takes all the blame upon himself and forever magnifies 
and justifies the law. What greater evidence could God afford the 
highest intelligences in the universe, of the immutable stability of 
His law, and of His purpose never to surrender its holy claims ? 

8. It should be added that the penitent cannot return to God as 
the guardian of law and be accepted in his own person, and on his 
own account, even if his obedience to the law after his conversion 
were perfect. He must not only come to Christ and accept Him as 
his advocate ; he must commit his soul to Christ, and leave his cause en- 
tirely in His care. He must cease to be his own, and give himself 
away entirely to Christ to be perfected simply by His merits—in vir- 
tue of what He has done to honor and sustain law by His obedience 
and death. 

g. Though the soul be thus both penitent and believing, still it can- 
not enter heaven until it is brought through grace into perfect con- 
formity with the law. The glorious law is not given up, even to secure 


ally, but vicariously. There was no necessity for a literal endurance of the penalty, 
nor could there have been any gain in such endurance. By His vicarious death, 
Christ magnified the law and made it honorable, as truly as the condemnation of the 
sinner would have done. (3) The indwelling and sympathy of the divine nature in 
Christ. Though dwelling in the form of a servant, He was truly God manifest in the 
flesh. The fulness of the Godhead dwelt in Him. He reveals first, a perfect intimacy 
of interest in the law and of high determination to maintain it; secondly, the deep- 
est kindred sympathy with the condition of fallen man; and thirdly, an example 
in which the whole Deity shared, of immeasurable self-denial and of voluntary sac- 
rifice for human sin. The influence of such a manifestation of the Godhead is potent 
past measurement. It disarms fear; it induces conviction; it revives and justifies 
hope ; it persuades men toward reconciliation ; and in the hand of the Spirit it actually 
secures repentance, faith, and obedience.—NorTE In MS. 
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his admittance there. It relaxes nothing of its claims, or its estima- 
tion as a rule of rectitude, in making men meet for heaven; nor can 
any one attain that blessed state till he is perfected according to the 
requisitions of holy law. 

10. When the remedial system is ended in the complete salvation 
of those who believe, law will still hold its everlasting sway; the 
government by simple law will resume its position, greatly enhanced 
in power through the atoning and mediatorial work of Christ. If we 
add this to the preceding facts, we cannot doubt the attachment of 
God to His law, or His purpose to maintain that law, even while 
suspending its application under the system of grace. 

11. This fact is still further illustrated in the final union of all who 
reject the salvation graciously provided, with the rebel angels in 
their abandonment to the everlasting penalties of violated law. God 
is determined to maintain this bond of perfectness, even by such 
eternal condemnation where His remedial system has failed to save. 
The magnified and honored law will take its course, as the great 
conservative power in the moral universe; and eternity will only 
accumulate new evidence of its right to rule, and of its power to 
bless the holy and to smite transgressors. And then only will the 
remoter adaptations of the Atonement be seen in the completed tri- 
umph of good, in the ransomed church, in the increased confidence 


and joy of all holy minds, and in the exclusion of all sin forever from 
the loyal universe. 


RELATIONS ‘OF THE ATONEMENT. 


In contemplating the relations of the Atonement, we may consider 
first its bearings on the moral universe in the following particulars : 

I. It contains manifestations such asthe entire moral universe may 
appreciate, of the unity and the triple personality in God, of the 
existence and nature of His moral government, of the evil of sin, and 
especially of the holy purpose of God to maintain His moral law. 

2. It contains peculiar evidence such as all worlds may apprehend, 
of the personal benevolence of God toward the guilty, and of His 
mercy as seen in the work of redemption regarded as an application 
of the Atonement and of the true nature of election and reprobation, 
the rewards of grace, and the eternal punishment of the incorrigible. 

3. It furnishes to all created minds new occasions for confidence in 
God, and in the general stability and blessedness of His government ; 
and also fresh augmentation of motives fitted to prevent the occur- 
rence of revolt among His loyal subjects in other worlds. 

4. If the preservation of minds created holy were an act of power, 
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this could be accomplished at the time of their creation as well as at 
any later period. But if the preservation of upright mind is to be 
secured by knowledge and motive, knowledge and motive must exist 
before they can be used to this end, and they must be made known in 
order to be availing. Now, the influence fitted to deter from sin and also 
to uphold holy minds throughout the universe flowing from the fact 
of the fall of angels and men on the one side, and from the disclosure 
of the character and government of God in connection with the 
Atonement and redemption on the other, is a thousand-fold greater 
than any other conceivable form of influence.* 

But we are specially concerned with the relations of the Atonement 
to our world, and to the human race. Here we may note: 

1. That the Atonement in its nature and adaptation is sufficient 
to render it consistent with the claims of the divine law to pardon 
all men, upon evangelical conditions of repentance and faith. The 
evidence it affords of the righteousness of God, is universal evidence ; 
and the legal difficulties in the case are removed for all as really as 
for any one, upon the same terms. 

2. It is sincerely desired by God that all should accept salvation 
on these terms :—this is sincerely preferred to their incorrigible im- 
penitence, and to their consequent ruin. The Gospel actually believed 
and obeyed by all is sufficient to render their pardon and acceptance 
practicable, through the Atonement. 

3. It is on the ground of the universal sufficiency of the Atonement 
that the universal offer is made, and also that an universal obligation 
is created to accept the overtures of grace. Christ is represented as 
having died for all, or for the world, in view of the sufficiency of the 
Atonement to maintain the empire of law, though all men, the entire 
race, should accept salvation on the terms prescribed. 

It must be admitted in general that the Atonement has laid an 
adequate foundation for the pardon of all men upon evangelical con- 
ditions, and also that the offer of salvation through Christ is a uni- 
versal offer. We are reduced to the alternative of supposing this 
offer to be made without any ground, or on ground that is real and 
sufficient. There is a distinction to be made here between the uni- 





* Dr. Beecher followed his lectures on the Atonement, if we may judge from the order 
in the MSS., with an extended discussion of the theme here introduced. In his later 
teaching he may have substituted the latter for what is here given. The theme was a 
favorite one, and the discussion of it would be read with deep interest, especially by 
those who ever heard him, in the height of his eloquence, set forth as he alone could 
do, the wonders and glories of redemption. In his imagination the transaction on 
Calvary—the historic mystery of the Cross—was the one central event in which all 
worlds were together interested, and which would be the peculiar theme of study and 
of praise to all moral intelligences in all worlds, forever. 
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versal sufficiency of the Atonement and its sincere offer on the one 
hand, and its universal acceptance and actual application on the other. ° 
God has not made provision for the actual regeneration and salvation 
of all men, but He has made provision for the actual pardon of all 
who repent and believe. Andifallmen should spontaneously repent 
and believe, as they ought to do, there is no doubt that all would be 
pardoned and accepted and saved. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT.* 


1. There is no need of an Atonement to avert the punishment of 
sin: God is too good to punish. Answer: He is too good not to 
punish, provided the confidence and happiness of the intelligent uni- 
verse depend on the maintenance of His moral as well as His physical 
law. As well might we infer that God is too good to punish by con- 
stitutional or natural sanctions; that He will not permit intemperance 
or lust to work out their retributive results in the loss of character or 
property, health or social enjoyment or position. As well might we 
say that God is too good to punish nations by providential judgments, 
such as blasting and mildew, sword and pestilence. As well might 
we declare that benevolent magistrates will not punish, when crime is 
proven. The same cause in the same circumstances would produce 
the same effects. A God who is too good to punish would be too 
good to maintain harmony and order and benevolence in His moral 
system. 

2. God is almighty ; and He therefore could sustain the influence 
of law and the happiness of the universe, while forgiving sin, if there 
were no Atonement. Axswer: The Scriptures declare that He could 
not do this. What the law could not do, and what God by the law 
could not do, He sent His Son to do. If the existence of mind and 
of moral law is indispensable to the greatest good of the universe, 
and if under such a system free agents sin, as they may do, then an 
Atonement for such sin is also indispensable. It would be a derelic- 





* In his lectures as in his discourses, Dr. Beecher followed largely the method o 
the older divines of New England. He first stated his propositions, then justified 
them by certain forma] lines of argument, and finally illustrated and confirmed his 
reasonings by the statement and answering of objections. It wason this latter point 
that his greatest vigor was often shown. He was probably less successful in calm, 
synthetic, constructive demonstration than in such defence and assault. He often rose 
to the grandest heights of persuasive eloquence just when he began to fancy himself 
surrounded by keen antagonists, and when he faced them in the lists with parry and 
thrust and logical refutation. This natural habit of his mind was doubtless much 
strengthened by his large experience in seasons of revival, and by his extensive contact 
with men. In his work as a teacher this often became his favorite method, and in his 
skillful use of it he often attained in the class-room, as in the pulpit, his most consum- 
mate success, 
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tion in goodness and holiness not to punish. As the law is eternal, 
and the rebellion perpetual, power, though almighty, cannot change 
the conclusion that punishment must follow in the steps of transgres- 
sion. Besides, natural government by omnipotence and moral 
government by laws and motives are not the same. Power alone 
can no more produce free agency and accountability, than motives 
alone can govern the natural world. The influence of moral govern- 
ment over mind is through confidénce, affection, hope, and fear; and 
if the principles of law are once violated, this influence cannot be pre- 
served by mere power.* 

3. Sin is not an infinite evil, and therefore an infinite Atonement 
is not necessary. Answer: This view of sin is sometimes taken by 
good men, but the Bible does not so describe sin. That sin is not 
an infinite evil, is a human theory or judgment merely. The evil of 
sin lies in the happiness it destroys and the suffering it produces ; but 
the happiness thus destroyed is finite, and so is the suffering produced. 
That suffering is indeed great, and without end; but infinite duration 
in suffering has never been experienced. It is not the infinitude of 
sin, but rather the nature of mind, of free agency, and of law, which, 
according to the Bible, makes an Atonement necessary. 

4. God, though sinned against, is not vindictive or implacable, and 
needs no Atonement to assuage His wrath. Answer: The represen- 
tation of the Bible is that the Atonement did not originate in the 
exigencies of divine wrath—in any malignant rage on the part of God, 
but in His love. The wrath of God, His fury and indignation, are 
metaphorical representations borrowed from the action of human 
government, in order to set forth the certainty and intensity of the 
divine administration of public justice upon the incorrigible for the 
safety and happiness of His government. Similar terms are often 
used to describe the operation of human government, without imply- 
ing any malignity, and without excluding the agency of true benevo- 
lence. 

5. There is no need of an Atonement to reconcile God to man: 
He has never been unreconciled. Answer: If it be meant simply 
that God is not the subject of revengeful feeling, it is true that He 
needs no reconciliation. But if it be meant that there is to a holy 


* “ There is nothing in its nature possible which God cannot do; and yet there are 
innumerable things, in their nature possible to be done, which God will not do, 
because it would not be possible to bring them in as parts of the wisest and best sys- 
tem ; because, without abandoning the wisest and best system, He could notdo them, 
He could, so far as power is concerned, pardon sin without an atonement; but He 
could not make it a wise and benevolent act, in the administration of the best possible 
system of moral government.”—Lectures on Political Atheism. 











God no repellancy in human character as sinful, the objection is a 
gross libel upon Him. As well might we say of benevolent and up- 
right magistrates, that they are not opposed to pirates and robbers, 
and need no reconciliation in view of crime. God is unreconciled to 
sinners: He can look upon their sin only with hatred and deep ab- 
horrence. No power of language can be added to that in which 
such feeling is expressed; and the opposite view is itself irreconcil- 
able with the proper doctrine of His benevolence. To say, on the 
other hand, that God could reconcile sinners to Himself without an 
Atonement is to say what cannot be proved. It is to assert that law 
can be maintained while it is transgressed with impunity; and that 
punishment will reconcile alienated and selfish minds. But the final 
fact is, that the Atonement is actually used as the instrumentality to 
reconcile God to man, and to reconcile sinners to God; and this 
fact shows the Atonement to be in this respect intrinsically neces- 
sary. 

6. Simple repentance is sufficient to vindicate and sustain law. 
Answer: Facts show conclusively that under the law there is no 
genuine, adequate repentance. Again, the Scriptures invariably 
testify that it is the means employed under the Gospel, not the in- 
fluence exerted under a system of law, by which true repentance is 
produced. We are also taught that even these means become effectual 
to this end only through the Holy Spirit, and that the Spirit will not, 
in fact, regenerate all men. Moreover, repentance alone is not suffi- 
cient to offset the punishment due to entire and uniform sinfulness 
such as exists in man; to admit such a substitution would destroy 
law altogether. If law could produce repentance—if the effect of 
law when violated were not rather, as it is, to confirm men in sin, 
still such repentance would not be adequate to meet the case. The 
exigencies met by the Atonement cannot be provided for in this 
way. To pardon all the sins of every subject, if each and all were, 
in fact, to repent of such sins, would be nothing less than a total re- 
peal of the penalties of law. No human government could act on 
this principle without breaking down utterly. 

7. Good works alone are sufficient to procure salvation ; every man 
performs more good than evil actions; an Atonement in such circum- 
stances is needless. Answer: Good actions which do not spring from 
an obedient heart, are not spiritually excellent. They may originate 
in selfish motives; they may spring even from hypocrisy. We are 
not to judge of the motives from the outward appearance. Again, 
a portion of our acts may be morally right, while others evince incor- 
rigible delinquency. Hence such good works are not a sufficient 
basis for salvation. 

42 
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8. Vicarious suffering is inconsistent with both the nature of law 
and the veracity of God. Law requires that the sinner himself shall 
be punished, and God declares that He will punish every transgressor. 
Answer: No believer in revelation can urge this objection, because 
it would prove universal damnation, since the proper punishment of 
the law is spiritual and eternal death. But further, it is the nature 
and design of the divine law to secure perfect benevolence in heart 
and action throughout the universe of mind, through a system of re- 
wards and punishments. For this system, as a general rule, there 
can be no substitute. But if a remedial system can be found which 
will secure the same end—which will augment the power of law, and 
reclaim and bring back to obedience to it innumerable millions of 
immortal minds—it will be no departure from the end in view to in- 
troduce such a system. The design of rewards and punishments is 
to sustain the moral power of law; and if law can be sustained, and 
sustained more perfectly by a scheme of grace, the power of law is 
in the end augmented—its claim is not in the least impaired. 

Nor in such an arrangement is the veracity of the Lawgiver impli- 
cated; for such a remedial system still declares truly what are the 
vital principles of law as law, and what under a government of mere 
law must and will be the issue of transgression. The temporary 
suspension of law, and the introduction of a remedial system whose 
effect is to sustain the proper influence of law and to augment that 
influence through the whole government of God forever, cannot be 
irreconcilable with His complete veracity. If the true ends of law 
are answered, it is enough. 

Moreover, the penalties attached to law are not so much promises 
as declarations of demerit—divine declarations as to the certain and 
unavoidable result in the regular administration of. law. They are 
unavoidable by any process within reach of the transgressor, and una- 
voidable by God himself in any way which does not secure the effect 
of their actual infliction. They are thus the pledges of the Law- 
giver that He will maintain His law; they show that He will never 
give up that law, or suffer it to be violated with impunity, or allow it 
to be averted in any way that will impair confidence in Himself or 
His moral administration. In the Atonement His character is fully 
sustained, and the purpose to uphold His law is as really manifest 
as if the curse itself had been inflicted. ; 

g. If Christ actually bore the curse, redemption cannot be of grace: 
God is in equity bound to pardon. Answer: If bearing the curse 
means a literal infliction of the very penalty of our sin, and if the 
merit of the obedience and death of Christ is literally imputed to the 
believer by legal transfer, there can be no grace in forgiveness. But 
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the phrase, “ bearing the curse,” does not mean the endurance of the 
exact ‘suffering and all the suffering due to sin. The suffering of 
Christ was vicarious in the sense that what He endured answered the 
same purposes which the infliction of penalty would have secured in 
the full vindication of law. But His enduring of such suffering for 
the sake of saving sinners, does not change the character or the actual 
deserts fof those who are saved through His sacrifice. That endur- 
ance does not constitute the basis of a claim in equity, to be urged 
by them ; they still need forgiveness, and their salvation must still 
be of grace. 

10. Human governments remit penalties without an atonement, 
and without destroying the efficacy of law; it is therefore possible 
for God to do this. Axswer: In human governments the remission 
of penalty is often a consequence of defect in the operation of law; 
in a divine government, no such defect can exist. Remission of 
penalty on this ground, or for any reason, does impair the influence 
of human laws, and affect injuriously the interests of society to just 
that extent. Were remission to occur on any like grounds in the 
divine administration, the efficacy of law and the safety and happi- 
ness of the moral universe would be impaired in corresponding pro- 
portions. 

Again: human governments do not pretend to pardon all the 
sins of all their subjects—the sins of those who have violated all the 
laws of the State, and are in an attitude of open revolt and enmity, 
and who, if they were pardoned, would immediately relapse into 
greater sin against these laws. Were they to do this, law and gov- 
ernment would be utterly prostrate. But God offers through the 
Atonement pardon for all the sins of a world of rebels who have 
sinned, and sinned only and always, and for all the sins they may 
commit subsequent to their reconciliation, and in such a way as shall 
sustain, and glorify law while punishment is wholly remitted. This 
no human government could ever do. 

Again: human governments respect only overt action, and do not 
demand perfect benevolence of heart; and though some degree of 
right action could be secured by the remission of penalty, it would 
not follow that the heart could be controlled and kept by that means 
in perfect unison with righteous law. But the divine government 
requires perfection of heart as well as life ; and the Lawgiver in such 
a position could reclaim and restore only by processes in harmony 
with the highest ends of public justice. Human governments also 
remit penalties within a limited sphere, and for a short time, and for 
a few transgressions. But it does not follow from this that God 
could, in the remission here required, perpetuate through eternity and 
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throughout the universe an influence sufficient to sustain His govern- 
ment over loyal minds. A system that might hold five States, might 
not avail to govern fifty States. As minds multiply and dominion 
extends, the value of an increasing moral influence is indicated by 
every known analogy. So, the suspension of a human law in a few 
cases without destroying its authority, is no evidence that a law, 
which is perfect and comprehensive in its claims, and which extends 
throughout eternity, and is the foundation of all perfect moral society 
forever, can be sustained in honor while its penalties are remitted. 
Even if God could do good in some instances, as human governments 
sometimes seem to do by conduct at variance with the claim of law, 
still we could not infer that such a course would be admissible on a 
far wider scale. 

11. It would be an injustice to punish the innocent for the sins of 
the guilty. This is done in the Atonement. Axswer: It would cer- 
tainly be unjust to punish the innocent for the sins of the guilty in 
the same sense in which the transgressor is punished for his own 
sins: that is, on the ground of personal desert. But there is in this 
case no transfer of personal character, and therefore no transfer of 
desert. Such a transaction would violate the fundamental principle 
of law. If the penalty of the law is to be inflicted, equity requires 
that the transgressor himself should bear it. The equitable maxim 
that one shall not be made accountable in law for the crime of an- 
other, or bear that crime for another, must not be violated. Were 
this done, public confidence and the rights and safety of the obedient, 
and the highest good of the whole, would be subverted. No right 
principle could require the punishment of an innocent person, as if 
such punishment were the merited effect of actual sin; the concep- 
tion is simply a legal fiction in our theology. 

Again: it would be still more unjust to require the involuntary suf- 
fering of the obedient in order to avert the punishment of the guilty. 
Personal rights are as sacred as the public good, and they must be 
guarded if we would obviate public insecurity. The public good can, 
in fact, be sustained only by maintaining these personal rights. Ifthe 
divine administration were conducted on the opposite principle, no 
one could tell how many might be destroyed by such expediency, 
or who would come next, or where the process of destruction would 
cease. But the sufferings of Christ were voluntary, and were approved 
of heaven; they were temporary in duration, and did not involve the 
extinction of being; they were rewarded by exaltation and glory, 
high above all created minds, and His happiness was in consequence of 
them augmented throughout eternity. Inghuman society men are justi- 
fied in making sacrifices—in encountering self-denial and suffering, as 
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in times of civil exigency, for the public good. The Father himself 
has furnished an example of this in giving His Son for the world; 
and the Son also has given us a like example in taking upon Him our 
nature in order that He might make expiation for the sins of the 
race. There may have been no necessity in the nature of things com- 
pelling Him to become our deliverer, but He possessed the right to 
volunteer such deliverance at whatever sacrifice to Himself. In this 
sense it is equitable that He should suffer vicariously for our sins. 

12. The Atonement is contrary to common sense; for common 
sense does not regard vicarious suffering as necessary or as efficacious 
in delivering men from the punishment of sin. Answer: Common 
sense and universal experience agree, without any exception, that re- 
pentance cannot be a substitute in law for punishment, so that all 
crimes might be forgiven on this ground. The laws of all nations 
verify this statement. If it could be assumed that men of them- 
selves may and do repent, and that repentance is sufficient, all men 
would be sure that they would ultimately repent, and might thus 
escape every penalty of the law. No government on earth ever ad- 
mitted such a principle. Though in respect to the individual only, 
repentance might render pardon expedient, yet the relations of the 
act to other minds, and to the general welfare, would forbid pardon, 
the whole world in all ages being judge. 

Moreover, the universal sense of mankind is in favor of the necessity 
and efficacy of vicarious suffering. The worship of God from the begin- 
ning has been by sacrifice or propitiation. The pagan world is united 
both as to the inefficacy of simple repentance, and to the necessity and 
availing worth of vicarious sacrifice. The main principle of pagan wor- 
ship universally has been fear; its rites have been chiefly those of 
deprecation by costly offerings. The power of this conviction has been 
manifest not only in the prevalence of animal sacrifice, but also in 
the almost universal prevalence at one time or another of human 
sacrifices. These are the expressions of conscious guilt, and of the 
supposed vindictiveness of God and His vicegerents in administra- 
tion. Even the philosophers, who were above these superstitious 
fears, and who reasoned only from the value of law, confessed that 
pardon could in no conceivable way be reconciled with efficient 
government, and desired and hoped that God would at some time 
give to man a revelation of the way in which He could be just and 
yet forgive. 

13. The Scriptures do not, in fact, teach the doctrine of vicarious 
suffering, and of the righteousness of Christ as the meritorious cause 
of propitiation ; they rather affirm the efficacy of repentance and 
the Christian graces and good works, as the foundation of pardon 
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through the mercy of God. Answer : On both points the Scriptures 
teach exactly the reverse. In the first case, vicarious suffering is 
from beginning to end recognized in the Bible as the divine ground 
of human forgiveness. The sacrifice of animals was an institution 
of God, early after the fall, as appears from the offerings of Abel 
and Noah, and also from the patriarchal sacrifices before the Mosaic 
ritual had been established. As Paul reasons in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, these all had reference to sin and forgiveness. The animal 
sacrifice in that ritual was also a recognition of sin, and a deprecation 
of punishment, and under the law it availed to avert ceremonial un- 
cleanness and its penalties. The Mosaic sacrifices generally were 
appointed to avert final evil for moral defilement. The ceremonial 
law was itself in the hands of a Mediator for spiritual ends; it was 
both a symbol of the moral law and a symbolical mode of preaching 
the Gospel. The law entered that the offence of sin might abound, 
and the Atonement came in, in order that the violated law might, as 
a schoolmaster, bring men to Christ. So the Scriptures throughout 
in many ways directly and unequivocally teach the vicarious nature 
of the sufferings of Christ, and the fundamental relation of these 
sufferings to human salvation. 

In the second place, the offer of pardon upon conditions of re- 
pentance through the mercy of God, or in connection with particular 
graces and good works as the expression of evangelical character, 
neither proves nor implies that these are or could be acceptable con- 
ditions without the intervention of an Atonement. This offer simply 
teaches that on the foundation which God has laid, and on this alone, 
can repentance or any act of evangelical obedience secure pardon. 
The ground of all this merciful intercourse, and of these overtures, 
is laid in the Atonement. This is so fully taught in the Atonement 
itself, that it is not necessary, every time the conditions of accept- 
ance are named, to mention also the procuring and meritorious cause 
—any more than, after faith has been named as the primary condi- 
tion of acceptance, faith should be named specifically every time 
other graces are mentioned as conditions. The testimony is over- 
whelming that without the Atonement God could not possibly exer- 
cise mercy. Rather must eternal justice take its course: first, because 
no true repentance or holy character will be produced on principles 
of law, and then because—were this result possible—an administra- 
tion of law could not sustain itself and forgive all sin on such grounds. 
An Atonement being made, the mercy of God may flow full and 
abundant, according to His promise, in all the channels opened by 
an obedient heart and life. 

14. The doctrine of justification by faith and of salvation by grace 
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through the merits of Christ, is inconsistent with the revealed 
doctrine of rewards and punishments according to the deeds done in 
the body. Amswer: The grounds of pardon and the grounds of re- 
ward are fundamentally different. From what has been said respect- 
ing the principles of perfect moral government, it is.clear that no 
obedience rendered subsequent to transgression can of itself avail in 
law as a ground of pardon and of restoration to the regular immuni- 
ties of the government. Though obedience, even perfect, should re- 
turn to every subject, the sword introduced at Eden would still turn 
every way to guard against any return to the privileges once forfeited. 
It is also true that, under law, no such reformation does ensue; no 
hearty obedience occurs, to be made a subject of reward. Were 
there a few exhibitions of obedient action, the operation of the curse 
would still occupy the ground, and completely shut out all place for 
reward. Before any reward can be given, government by law must 
for the time be suspended; a remedial influence must be interposed 
and applied; obedient character must be formed, in order that trans- 
gression may be pardoned and the curse averted. All this must be 
the result of an Atonement; it cannot occur otherwise. But when an 
Atonement has been made, and the legal liabilities are thus removed, and 
forgiveness and the application of reformatory influences are provided 
for, and the soul is prepared to receive and appropriate rewards, then 
the rewards of law and grace may begin to flow forth exactly as in- 
dicated by character and deeds. Hence, in this case, redemption as 
to its meritorious cause and application is wholly of grace, while re- 
ward and punishment here and hereafter shall be given according to 
deed and life. 

15. It is unreasonable to suppose that God would provide re- 
demption for such an insignificant world as this by the incarnation of 
divinity, and by the substitution of divine vicarious suffering. 
Answer: If by unreasonable is meant simply an event not discoverable 
by reason, the objection is true; the Atonement is not contrary to 
reason, but is simply above reason. If it is intended to say that 
redemption in this way is contrary to the analogies and principles of 
human government, and is on a prior? ground improbable, the objec- 
tion has force; but improbable events may come to pass; they are 
not impossible or unreasonable. God may surpass the fears of rebels 
in His displays of wisdom and mercy and power. If it is merely im- 
plied that it could not have been expected that the holy and just 
Ruler of the universe would associate the divine nature with human 
nature, and in that personal union would suffer and die as Christ suf- 
fered and died, then the answer is, that while all this is true, it is not 
in any sense unreasonable. It is not a process inconsistent with the 
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divine benevolence or wisdom, if thereby the evils of sin in the 
universe might be obviated, and the character and government of God 
clothed with new glory and power. If it is essential to finite benevo- 
lence to act disinterestedly for the general good, and even to make 
great efforts and practice much self-denial for that object, much more 
must it be inferred from the infinite benevolence of God, that He 
would make -every effort possible; that He would meet any re- 
quired and practicable suffering which might be demanded for the 
general good of His moral universe. 

Again: if the term unreasonable simply refers to our feeling in regard 
to the matter, it must be said that the fact that it does not seem to 
us as if God would do such a thing, proves the Atonement neither 
unreasonable nor improbable. In atime of drought, men do not feel 
as if God would give rain; in atime of judgment, they do not feel as 
if He would remember mercy. A convicted sinner does not feel that 
God is willing to forgive; Christians, in full view of the promises of 
God, do not always feel that He will fulfil those promises in their 
case. So, though it may seem wonderful to us that God should do 
beyond what we ask or think—as in the work of redemption—it 
does not follow that such a work is not in strict accordance with His 
perfect benevolence or with the augmented safety and happiness of 
the universe. 

Once more: if it is intended to imply by the term unreasona- 
ble, that the Atonement is so obviously inadequate to produce the 
result contemplated as to render the scheme too absurd to be 
believed, we may reply, first, that we do not know enough of the 
possibilities of a moral government, and the possibilities in the 
divine wisdom, to say as muchas this. And secondly, the adaptations 
in the case, so far as we can see them, are so much in harmony with 
the alleged design as to produce in us a conviction of their fitness 
which falls little short of absolute demonstration. God has done in- 
numerable things which we would not have anticipated before the event. 
Reasoning simply from His infinite benevolence, wisdom, and power, 
we could have anticipated nothing but a perfectly sinless and per- 
fectly blessed universe. The fallaciousness of such reasonings is mani- 
fest. To infer in like manner that the Atonement is not a measure 
wisely adapted to the end of saving men and sustaining law because 
we do not discern such adaptation, is a fallacy equally obvious; a 
fallacy proven both by closer examination of the doctrine, and by the 
results experimentally manifested. 

16. As an Atonement is said to be indispensable to pardon and 
sanctification, those who lived and died before the Atonement was 
made, could not be saved by it. Axswer; These were saved by faith 
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in a Saviour promised, and in an Atonement to be made, precisely as 
we are saved by faith in a Saviour who has come, and in an Atone- 
ment already made. The Gospel was preached to Abel through 
animal sacrifices, and was so explained to him and understood by 
him, that he exercised the faith of the Gospel, as believers now do. 
In a word, the same system of redemption runs through the entire 
Scripture, and the same religious faith is everywhere inculcated and 
required. The Atonement was an original part of the eternal plan of 
God ; it was made in foresight of sin. Possibly, man would not have 
been created but for this redemptive scheme. It was revealed to 
Adam and Eve as a matter of faith, and as the appointed ground of 
pardon. The sacrifices of animals were of no effect in themselves; 
they were designed to be symbols of the great sacrifice to be made by 
Christ. As symbols they had power to prevent presumption, and to 
sanctify and save through faith; the same power essentially which is 
now concentrated in the Gospel itself. 

17. Other worlds and other orders of intelligence may be injured by 
the Atonement; they may be led into sin, presumptuously, in the an- 
ticipation that a plan of grace may be provided for them also. 
Answer: It is to be remembered that human sin and human re- 
demption are subsequent in time to the creation of angels; they 
occur only after the probation and moral discipline of angels have 
already been secured. Moreover, the salvation of man in this way 
furnishes an augmented evidence of the divine purpose to sustain law, 
and thus tends to prevent sin wherever it is known. Besides, if 
angels sin wilfully, in view of the Atonement, they have no right to 
look for salvation on any like basis. 

18. So many opinions prevail, so much uncertainty exists respect- 
ing the Atonement, that we are warranted in casting the doctrine 
aside altogether. If true, it would have been so stated as to preclude 
all uncertainty and all diversities of belief. Answer: Thetruth and 
the worth of the doctrine may be tested by its results. Some of these 
results are seen in souls renewed and in sins forgiven—in multitudes 
actually saved by the blood of Christ. Observe, also, the intellectual 
and moral influences of this doctrine: as seen in pure and happy 
families, formed under it in a world of licentiousness; as seen in nations 
reconciled to each other through its teaching; as seen in the diffu- 
sion of universal and healthful education wherever it is received, and 
in the development of civil and religious liberty, and the growth of 
moral purity and stability wherever it is held. It cannot be said that 
a doctrine which has shown itself “capable of producing such results, 
is either a dim uncertainty or an unimportant opinion. The truth is 
as central and as vital as the throne of God. 







































































































































Il. 


“THE LIGHT OF ASIA.” 


O epic poem has more quickly gained popularity than that o 
“The Light of Asia.” Partly owing to the novelty of the 
subject, this is, no doubt, for the most part due to the admirable 
manner in which the author has succeeded in placing it before us. 
During his long connection with the Civil Service of India, he had 
abundant opportunity for studying the physical features of the 
country and the national peculiarities of its people. The mountains 
and rivers, the changing seasons and luxuriant vegetation of that 
sunny clime, have given to the poet’s fancy an exuberance and 
beauty of description which have rarely, if ever, been surpassed. 
The sight of the misery and penury of the priest-ridden multitudes, 
and the striking contrasts in wealth and social condition presented to 
the eye at every turn, have made an impression upon his mind, which 
has caused an undercurrent of pathos to run through the whole 
course of the poem, causing a corresponding current of sympathy in 
the heart of every reader. But what adds most interest to the sub- 
ject is the character of Gautama himself. In his life and words he 
exhibits those doubts and conflicts which, more or less, have their 
arena in every human breast; doubts and conflicts, the solutions of 
which, according to the Buddhistic theory, have been presented in 
this poem with consummate skill. 

But whatever may be the beauties and excellencies of “ The Light 
of Asia,” we believe that the author is inaccurate in his statements 
of facts and ambiguous in his use of words, and that, owing to these, 
he has failed in his professed object, z. ¢., to give us “a just concep- 
tion of the lofty character of this noble prince and of the general 
purport of his doctrines.” On the contrary, we believe that he has 
given us a false and dangerous conception of the teachings of 
Gautama, against which the reader should be upon his guard. In 
order to show these inaccuracies and ambiguities, we shall merely 
avail ourselves of the two pages of the author’s preface ; for if mis- 
statements be found here, where exactitude is most reasonably de- 
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manded, much more can we expect to find them in the poem itself, 
where such strict exactness is not required. 


I. THE AUTHOR IS INACCURATE IN HIS STATEMENT OF FACTS. 


In the first page of the preface it is asserted, that in the area of 
its prevalence, Buddhism surpasses any other form of creed. The 
inexactness of this assertion appears, when we remember that the 
area of Europe, America, South Africa, and Australia—over which 
the principles of Christianity prevail—is about 24,000,000 square 
miles, which is almost half the land-surface of the earth. Inclusive 
of India, the countries claimed as being occupied by the followers of 
Buddha would only cover about seven-twelfths of this area.* Any 
deduction that might be required for icy and sandy desert lands 
and for the uninhabited regions of America and Australia, is more 
than proportionately offset by the wild regions of Buddhistic Siberia 
and the uninhabitable mountains and desert portions of Central Asia. 

Again, when it is said that 470,000,000 of our race live and die in 
the tenets of Gautama, it ought not to be accepted without serious 
qualifications. For although it is probable that the population of 
Buddhistic countries exceeds that of Christian, yet it is only by a 
great stretch of the truth that it can be said that the people of these 
couniries still hold the tenets of Gautama. If it had been said, “the 
tenets of Buddhism,” we might have agreed with the statement— 
with the proviso, that we should always remember that the inhabi- 
tants of China hold as of equal importance the doctrines of Confu- 
cianism and Taoism.t But whenit is asserted that these millions live 
and die in the tenets of Gautama himself, we object to the accuracy 
of the assertion. Gautama taught that he was only a man, an in- 
structor rather than an authoritative superior.t But even so early 
as the time of the Legends, we have him worshipped as a god, ac- 





*According to the latest statistics in the 2d edition of Meyer’s ‘‘Handlexicon,” it would 
be almost exactly three-fifths, This makes Asia to have 44,782,916 Ot. M. Turkey in 
Asia, Persia, Afghanistan, Arabia, and the Caucasus have together, 8,017,509 Ot. M.; 
which leave for the Buddhists and India, 36,765,407 Qt. M. Europe, less Turkey, 
has 9.333,848; Brit, S. Af, Madag. and Or. F. S., 1,960,518; America, N. and S., 
41,134,062; Australasia, less Polynesia, 7,967,379. Total, 60,395,807.— vd. Meyer’s 
Handlexicon, Art. Erde, 


+ Martin; “ The Chinese,” p, 118, and Edkins, “ Religion in China,” p. 58. 

¢ Le Bouddha reste homme, et ne cherche jamais a dépasser les limites de l’huma- 
nité. St. Hilaire: Le Bouddha, p. 168. See also the preface and many places in the 
poem, e.g. pp. 804, 833, 858, 859. In his “ Doctrina de Buddhaistarum,” Wuttke says 


that Buddha is “ meres homo humanitatis summum exemplar, nihil in eo est quod 
naturam hominis superat,” p. 38. 
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counted omniscient, possessing superhuman powers.* The author 
well asserts his “ firm conviction, that a third of mankind would never 
have been brought to believe in blank abstractions”; and so, indeed, 
we find that they did not. For although Gautama taught virtual 
agnosticism, Buddhists, as Dr. Flint well argues, have not been found 
to be atheists.} They have gods many and lords many, for whose 
worship they have countless shrines and images, although these were 
discarded by Gautama himself.{ But above all these gods, inconsis- 
tent as it may be with his assertion that he was merely a man, they 
believe Gautama to have been raised in becoming Buddha; § and 
“though he discountenanced ritual, and declared himself, even on the 
threshold of Nirvana, to be only what all other men might become— 
the love and gratitude of Asia, disobeying his mandate, have given 
him fervent worship.” Yes, disobeying his mandate, they hold his 
tenets! But why, counting in the same way, should not Mohamme- 
dans be said to hold the tenets of Jesus Christ? Mohammed pro- 
fessed to receive the Bible as the word of God, making the Koran 
mainly an attestation or confirmation of the preceding scriptures; | 
yet no one speaks of Mohammedans as holding the tenets of Jesus, 
because they reject the most fundamental of His doctrines—His 
divinity and atonement. In like manner, is it not a great latitude, 
if not inaccuracy, of expression, to speak of the majority of modern 
Buddhists as holding the tenets of Gautama; when this most funda- 
mental of all religious doctrines—the belief in a God—is ignored by 
him, and accepted by them as a living truth? For, as Prof. Tiele, 
of Leiden, says: “It was only when in opposition to its first princi- 
ples, Buddhism had made its founder its god, that the way was open 
for its general acceptance.” 


* Monier Williams: ‘‘ Indian Wisdom,” xlv. Dr. Edkins: ‘‘ Chinese Buddhism,” 
p. 197. ‘‘ Die reine Lehre des Propheten wurde bald verindert und den Gétzendien- 
erischen Gewohnheiten der Menschen angepasst. Wahrend Sakyamuni ein héchstes 
gottliches Wesen leugnete, fiihrten spitere erst Damonen, dann Gottheiten ein und 
machten Buddha selbst als héchste Intelligenz zum héchsten Gott.”—AZeyer’s Handlex- 
tcon, Art. Buddha, 

+ “Antitheism,” p. 282 sg. 


¢ Martin: “‘ The Chinese,” p. 119. J. Talboys Wheeler: “ History of India,” vol. 
iii., p. 97, note. 

§ Edkins: “ Religion in China,” p. 104. Bunsen: ‘‘God in History,” vol. i., p. 373. 
Even Brahma is said to have come from heaven, to have bowed his knee before the 
Buddha, and raising his hands to have besought him to preach thelaw. vd. Olden- 
berg: “ Buddha; Sein Leben, seine Lehre, und seine Gemeinde,” p. 123. 

|) Muir's “ Mahomet,” pp. 104, 154, sg. Hughes’ “ Notes on Mohammedanism,” 
p. 270. 

4].Tiele: ‘‘ History of Religion,” p. 137. 
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In the next sentence it is said, that “the most characteristic habits 
and convictions of the Hindus are clearly due to the benign influence 
of Buddha’s precepts,” and hence, “ India itself might fairly be in- 
cluded in this magnificent empire of belief.” Now, some of the later 
doctrines of Brahmanism and an intensified belief in others, are, no 
doubt, clearly due to the influence of Buddha’s precepts;* but, on 
the contrary, it seems equally clear that the most characteristic 
habits and convictions of the modern Hindus were prior to, and 
hence independent of, the influence of Gautama; or else, are in direct 
antagonism to his teachings. Certainly, no one can dispute this in 
regard to caste, that great social system which binds every action 
of the Hindu people. As is shown by the Purusha Sukta, caste 
must have had its beginnings nearly five hundred years before the 
death of Gautama.t The developed system, as is clearly proven 
from the Brahmanas and the laws of Manu, and especially from the 
teachings of Gautama himself, must have existed in almost its present 
perfection prior to the time of the Buddha, The Purusha Sukta taught 
that in the sacrifice of the first man, the Brahman was his mouth, 
the kingly soldiers his arms, the husbandman his thighs, and the ser- 
vile Sudra his feet. Carrying out this primary law of a book that 
was thought to be divine, the “ distinctions of cast and the inherent 
superiority of one caste over the three others, were thought to be as 
much a law of nature and a matter of divine appointment, as the 
creation of separate classes of animals.” The Brahmans were invested 
with divine dignity. They were, as Prof. Monier Williams says, 
“the great central body around which all other classes and orders of 
beings revolved like satellites.” 

Buddha, on the contrary, taught that all men are equal. He says, 
“There is no caste in blood, which runneth of one hue, nor caste in 
tears, which trickle salt for all.”{ Again, he says: “A man does not 
become a Brahmana by his plaited hair, by his family, or both; and 
I do not call a man a Brahmana because of his origin, or of his 
mother.”§ To such teachings, which are diametrically opposed to 
caste, and to the secret or open rebellion of the lower castes against 
the Brahmanical hierarchy, it is maintained by all the best writers on 





* Monier Williams: ‘“‘ Hinduism,” p. 41. 

+ The Purusha Sukta is the goth hymn of the roth book of the ‘‘Rigveda Sanhita. “It 
was composed some time between 1500 and 1000 B.c. wd. Monier Williams: ‘‘ Indian 
Wisdom” and Miiller’s “ History of Anc, Sanskrit Literature.” 

¢ vd. Poem. Cf. Oldenberg : ‘‘ Buddha,” p. 154, sq., ‘‘ Wer Buddha’s Jtinger sein will, 
verz‘chtet auf seine Kaste,” ‘‘ Das geistliche Gewand der Jiinger Buddhas macht 
Knecht und Herrn, Brahmanen‘und Sudra gleich.” 

§ ‘‘ Dhammapada,” verses 393 and 396. 
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the subject, that Buddhism owed its rapid and remarkable success in 
its first attempts at the moral conquest of the world.* So, then, 
since caste both existed before the time of the Buddha, and was the 
great social evil against which his doctrine of the universal equality 
of man was especially aimed ; it certainly would be inaccurate to lay 
the origin and development of this most characteristic habit of the 
modern Hindu to the credit of the teachings of Gautama. 

The next most characteristic habit of the Hindus, according to the 
almost universal testimony of eyewitnesses,} is the excessive ritualism 
and gross idolatry of the people. It might, indeed, be said: Are not 
these characteristic of Buddhistic peoples also? z. ¢., of those which 
are acknowledged as such? To which we reply: Certainly; but even 
here they are clearly not due to the precepts of Gautama. For in 
the words of the preface, ‘he himself discountenanced ritual, and it 
was only in disobedience to his mandate that the people have wor- 
shipped him.” And in the poem, he is represented as saying: 


“‘ Seek nought from the helpless gods by gift and hymn. 
Pray not! within yourselves deliverance must be sought.” 


Again: 
“ Perchance the gods need help themselves, 
Being so feeble, that when sad lips cry, 
They cannot save.” 
And 
“ There is hope for man only in man.” 
For 


“ Which of all the great and lesser Gods 
Have power or pity? 
What have they wrought to help their worshippers? 
How hath it steaded man to pray, and pay 
Tithes of the corn and oil, to chant the charms, 
To slay the shrieking sacrifice, to rear 
The stately fane, to feed the priests,” etc. 


Moreover, the gods are declared to be less even in importance than 
the Buddha himself; ¢ for, during his temptation, “surely gods were 
round about the place, watching our Lord”; watching, because they 


* So Tiele, Davids, Miiller, Edkins, Hardy, Monier Williams, Burnouf, and Egge- 
ling. 

+ So Seward: ‘Around the World,” Allen, Ward, e¢ al. 

¢ In the Mahaparinibbana Sutta, Buddha says: “ Die Erkenntniss, die ich erworben 
habe, ist zum Heil, zum Segen, zur Freude fiir Gétter und Menschen.”—Oldenberg : 
“* Buddha,” p. 203. St. Hilaire in his “ Examen Critique du Buddhisme,” says, that 
the ‘‘ Buddha has put himself personally, or rather has put man, far above all the 
absurd and cruel gods of the Brahmanic pantheon.” In the ‘‘ Introduction a l'His- 
torie,” p. 134, Burnouf declares that Shakyamuni “ said, and the authors of the legends 
believed, that a Buddha was superior in this life even, to the greatest of the gods recog- 
nized in his time in India.” Miiller says: ‘ Die Gétter des Veda waren seine Diener 
und Verehrer geworden,”—vd. ‘‘ Einleitung,” p. 116. 
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knew that “if one might save man from his curse, the whole wide 
world from mote to god would share the lightened horror.” And, 
finally, all men and even the gnats and worms are equal in kind to 
the gods ; for “each hath such lordship as the loftiest ones. Nothing 
endures. Higher than Indra’s you may lift your lot, and sink it 
lower than the worm or gnat, for he who mounts will fall, who falls 
may mount.” 

But the opposition of Gautama to ritualism might be argued even 
more strongly from his silence than from his precepts. Inthe multi- 
plicity of his recorded deeds we find no mention of his ever having 
worshipped the gods in any way. Among his many sayings, we find 
no trace of acommand to honor them. Not only is the one God 
ignored, but the many gods of Pantheistic Brahmanism are almost 
equally ignored, and as entirely disrobed of all authority and robbed 
of all reverence and worship.* 

But if this be true of Buddhistic countries, much more is it 
true of India. By denying all power and sympathy to the gods and 
by attributing them to himself, Gautama introduced, what Dr. Edkins 
calls, the essential distinction between his own teachings and the 
belief and practice of the Brahmans. According to the Buddhistic 
books, the Buddha taught that the gods of Brahmanism were subject 
to the same changes and only superior in degree to the insects; that 
they were lower in degree than any man enlightened by Buddha’s 
law ; that they were merciless and powerless; and hence that they 
were not to be supplicated, nor propitiated with sacrifices, nor to 
have temples reared and priests maintained for their worship. 
Whereas, on the contrary, the Brahmans revere Brahma, Siva, and 
Vishnu as supreme, and have a superstitious respect for spiritual 
beings, whom they believe to have both the power and the disposi- 


* That the ritualism of the present day, whether it concerns the worship of the gods 
or of Buddha, is contrary to the teachings of Gautama is attested by some of the high- 
est authorities on the religious history of India. Mr, D’Alwis writes in the Attanagula 
Vausa, as quoted by Prof. Max Miiller in a note on the ‘‘ Dhammapada,” page 89, 
that *‘ orthodox Buddhists do not consider the worship of devas as being sanctioned 
by him, who disclaimed for himself and all the devas any power over man’s soul. 
Yet the Buddhists are everywhere idol-worshippers.” In his “ History of Religion,” 
p. 137, Prof. Tiele says, that ‘‘ Buddhism rejects the whole dogmatic system of the Brah- 
mans, their worship, penances and hierarchy, and simply substitutes for them a higher 
moral teaching.” J. Talboys Wheeler, in his ‘‘ History of India,” vol. iii., p. 147, 
declares, that *‘ the myth of the temptation of Buddha confirms the view that Buddhism 
was a reaction from the sensual worship of Brahmanism.” The tempter Mara sent his 
three daughters in different stages of loveliness to seduce the apostle back to the world 
of passions ; in other words, to win him back to the old idolatry, which he had delib- 
erately abandoned, and against which he was destined to prove the most determined 
enemy. 
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tion to interfere in human affairs.** They assert, moreover, that 
Buddha was but the ninth avatar, or incarnation of Vishnu, and that 
he took this form for deceiving the enemies of the gods.t His doc- 
trines are heretical. Those who believe and practice them are declared 
to be deserving of persecution, and by way of reproach are com- 
monly designated by the Hindus by the term “ Nastika.” ¢ 

Essential differences between the teachings of Gautama and the 
practices of the Hindus can be as strongly demonstrated with regard 
to other things, as can be of caste and idolatry. The Buddha, for 
instance, discarded the Vedas, which the Brahmans revere as divine; § 
and the Hindus, so far from observing the five commandments of 
Gautama, are characterized by untruthfulness, debauchery, and gen- 
eral immorality. If, then, in the face of these habits and convictions 
which are most clearly characteristic of the modern Hindus, it be 
still claimed that they are due to the influence of Buddha's precepts ; 
wherein can that influence be called benign? And if it be admitted 
that they are not due to the influence of his precepts, how can India 
be fairly included in this magnificent empire of belief? 


* Allen’s ‘‘ India,” p. 384. 

¢ Vijuana Bhikshu in his ‘* Sankhya pravachana-bhashya,” says: “ The abominable 
Charvaka doctrine was declared by Dhishana; while Vishnu, in the form of Buddha, 
with a view to the destruction of the Daityas, promulgated the false system of the 
Buddhas, who go about naked or wear blue garments. The false doctrine of Maya 
is correct Buddhism, etc.”— A/uir’s Sansk. Texts, vol. iii., p. 202. vd. Williams’ 
“Indian Wisdom.” 

¢ That is, nihilist; the word meaning, ‘‘there is not,” according to Dr. Kellogg. 
“* Unglaubiger und Hiaretikar (nastika, fraishanda) wurden gar bald in Indien erfunden 
und von feindlichen Parteien hin und her geworfen.”—AMdller’s Einleitung, etc. 

§ vd. Miiller’s ‘‘ Einleitung,” p. 116. That the Vedas themselves claim to be divine 
and to have inspired authors, see Muir’s Sansk. 7exts, vol. iii., pp. 232-267. That the 
Brahmans believed the Vedas to be of superhuman origin, see the same work, 
pp. Vv, vil, xxiv, 26, 207-216, especially the excellent summary on page 208. That 
Buddhism was in direct opposition to this assumed authority of the Veda, D. Muir 
expresses as follows: “It is quite clear that even in India itself there existed in 
former ages multitudes of learned and virtuous men who were unable to see the 
force of this argument (?. ¢., that the infallibility of the Vedas is established on internal 
evidence); and who consequently rejected the authority of the Vedas. I allude, of 
course, to Buddha and his followers”; see p. 210. On page 57, he says in a note: 
‘** The authority of the Vedas had come to be generally regarded as paramount and 
divine; but so long as this authority was nominally acknowledged, independent 
thinkers were permitted to propound a variety of speculative principles at variance 
with their generai tenor, though, perhaps, not inconsistent with some isolated portions 
of their contents. It was only when the authority of the sacred books was not merely 
tacitly set aside and undermined, but openly discarded and denied and the institutions 
founded on them were abandoned and assailed by the Buddhists, that the orthodox 
party took the alarm.” Foucaux says, that the Brahmans ‘‘rejettent avec horreur 
tout ce qui se rapporte a la religion du Bouddha.” zd. his Introduction to the ‘‘ His- 
torie du Bouddha Sakya Mouni, Traduite du Libétaine,” p. ix. vd, also Oldenberg: 
** Buddha,” p. 174. 
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In the next place, let us take a glance at the relative age of the 
religion of Gautama. The preface says: ‘‘ The Buddha of this poem 
—if, as need not be doubted, he really existed—was born on the 
borders of Nepaul, about 620 B.c., and died about 543 B.C.,* at 
Kusinagara, in Oudh. In point of age, therefore, most other creeds 
are youthful compared with this venerable religion.” Now, admitting 
the existence of such a man as Gautama, and admitting the date of his 
existence to have been as above stated, we deny that, therefore, 
most other creeds are youthful compared with his religion. For evi- 
dently the word creed “ is here used in the sense of religious system, 
rather than that of canon, or symbol.” + But what systems can be 
meant? Not the Fetish, at least, for surely the author has not had 
scources of information from which to settle the relative or absolute 
age of a religion—if religion it can be called—to account for whose 
origin and age, there are distinctive theories among writers on the 
philosophy of religion, such as Spencer, Tiele, and Miiller. Neither 
can it be meant, that the atheistic religion of Buddha is more ancient 
than the polytheism of the Iliad, of the Vedas, and of the Izdubar 
legends,—this, his own date precludes. But it is not much better 
with the religious systems of Confucius and Lao Tse. The date of 
the life and labors of the latter was about the same as that of Gau- 
tama;} and Confucius was born during the life-time of his prede- 
cessor, probably in 551 B.c. In comparison with Buddhism, there- 
fore, the Confucian system ought hardly be called youthful, even if 
it were originated by Confucius himself. § But, most probably, the 
system was not founded by Confucius. It was modified certainly 
by his views and influence, and has received its name from him; but 
more than this cannot be said.j He did not claim that he was a 
founder of a religion; but he said that he was a “transmitter and 
not a maker, believing in and loving the ancients.” 4 He was “ fond 
of antiquity and earnest in seeking knowledge there.” His grandson 


* And yet the Tibétan books give, according to Csoma, fourteen different dates for 
his death, ranging from 2422 to 546 B.c. The Chinese give three others. vd. Foucaux : 
** Historie du Bouddha Sakya Mouni,” Introduction, p. xi. Note Communiquié par 
M. Stan. Julian. Oldenberg places it about 480 B.c. vd. “ Buddha, Sein Leben,” 
etc., Pp. 200. 

+ If the various sects among Christians were meant by these creeds, we should 
compare them with the many and widely different sects of Buddhism. vd. Miiller’s 
* Einleitung,” p. 106, 

¢t Douglas: ‘‘ Confucianism and Taoism,” p.175. Martin: ‘‘ China,” p. rog. 

§ They differ in age not more than fifty years in a period of 2400. 

| Legge, p. 3. 

¥ “Confucian Analects,” vii, 1; ‘‘ Douglas,” p. 147; Miiller’s “Einleitung ” pp. 
125, 140. 
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‘claimed for him, that he handed down the doctrines of Yao and 
Shun, as if they had been his ancestors, and elegantly displayed the 
regulations of Wan and Woo, taking them as his models.* Now the 
doctrines of Yao and Shun, which are contained in the first two parts 
of the Shoo King, were written as early, probably, as 2000 B.C., and 
the regulations of Wan and Woo, between 1200 and 1078 B.C.t 
And so truly are these the foundation of Confucius’ doctrine, and so 
faithfully are they transmitted by him, that Dr. Legge denies that 
he “ made any changes in the ancient religion of China, or modified 
its records when they passed through his hands.” So that, even 
though Confucius was later than Buddha by half a century, yet the 
religion of which he was merely the transmitter cannot be called 
youthful in comparison with that of which the latter was the founder. 

To establish the relatively superior age of Buddhism, there are 
still remaining the four great Monotheistic religions of the world,— 
Parseeism, Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism. With re- 
gard to Parseeism, which in its ultimate analysis may truly be classed 
as Monotheistic,t the inscription of Darius at Behistun shows that it 
must have been the state religion in Persia before 521 B.c.6 Xeno- 
phon says that Cyrus appointed the Magi to read the sacred hymns; 
and Herodotus, that the Persians after their conquest of the world 
still reverenced their national deities as before. It is most probable 
that Zoroaster lived before the reign of Cyrus (559-529 B.C.); since 
his name, according to Heeren, is not mentioned in Herodotus, 
Ctesius, or Xenophon, who would hardly have failed to mention so 
remarkable a man, had he lived in the period of which they write. 
The earliest Greek writer who mentions him is Plato,| who regards 
him as a sage of remote antiquity. Yet whenever he may have 
lived, the religion called by his name must have been older; for ac- 
cording to his own statement, he was but the reformer of a religion 
revealed by Ormuzd to Jemshid long before his day. Many place 


* Legge, p. 4, from “Confucian Analects,” vii, xix, and ‘‘ Doctrine of the Mean,” 
XXxXi. 

+ Douglas: ‘Confucianism and Taoism,” pp. 11, 15, 75. 

¢ The Parsees say, that “ their religion is a simple form of Monotheism, recognizing 
but one God, the creator, ruler, and preserver of the universe. In the government 
of the world, he has allowed two principles to prevail : Ormuzd, the principle of all 
good; and Ahriman, the principle of all evil.” A. H. Mounsey : ‘‘A Journey through 
the Caucasus and the Interior of Persia.” 

§ Major Rawlinson translates the inscription as follows: the rites which Gomates 
the Magian had introduced, I prohibted. I re-instituted for the state sacred chants and 
sacrificial worship, and confided them to the families which Gomates the Magian had 
deprived of these offices. vd. Vaux: ‘‘ Nineveh and Persepolis,” p. 374, sg. 

| In his ‘‘Alcibiades.” | Vaux: ‘‘ Nineveh,” etc., p. 98. 
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him as early as 2500 B.c.;* and his religious system is claimed as the 
natural offspring of Sabaeanism, or as a more spiritual form of the 
old Aryan faith, which in revolt against the nature worship of the 
Vedas caused the separation of the Persian and Hindu branches of 
the Aryan race.t But even if it were proven, as Hyde and Kleuker 
maintained, that Zoroaster lived during the reign of Darius Hysta- 
spis,t and that the Parsee religion was originated by him, he must 
have begun his work at the latest but a few years after the death of 
Gautama, and his system can hardly be called youthful in comparison 
with any other now existing creed. 

Judaism, the author himself allows to be older than Buddhism ; 
for he speaks of Buddha's time as the “period when Jerusalem 
was being taken by Nebuchadnezzar.” The creed of Mohammed 
we admit to be more recent and comparatively youthful; but, even. 
if we were forced to admit the same with regard to Christianity, we are 
unable to perceive how the author can establish his statement, that 


“most other creeds are youthful compared with this venerable relig- 
ion” of Buddha. 


II. THE PREFACE IS FULL OF AMBIGUOUS LANGUAGE, THROUGH 
WHICH COVERT ASSUMPTIONS ARE MADE WHICH ARE NOT SUP- 
PORTED BY FACTS.§ 


First, the perfect sinlessness of the Buddha is thus assumed. 
“ Forests of flowers,” it is asserted, “ are daily laid upon his stainless 
shrines”; and “the Buddhist books agree in the one point of record- 
ing nothing—no single act or word—which mars the perfect purity 
and tenderness of this Indian teacher.” Is not this a description of 
the character of Gautama, which, whether intentionally or not, takes 
undue advantage of our ignorance of his life and teachings? Is it 
not a covert claim, does it not in the mind of a Christian reader in- 
volve the idea, that the author of Buddhism possessed the attribute 
of perfect sinlessness? The word purity, to be sure, is ambiguous. 


* Among them Bunsen. + Miller: “ Einleitung,” p. 97. 

¢ This view is ably combated by Windischweann in his ‘‘ Zoroastrische Studien,” 
especially in Part v, ‘‘Alter des Systems und der Texte” (é. ¢., of the Bundehesch); 
and Part x, ‘ Stellen der Alten iiber Zoroastriches.” 

§ The language of two persons may be the same and yet the meaning they attach to it 
be very different. Miiller says of Christianity and Buddhism, that “in reference to some 
of the chief points of religion they are as opposite as the two poles”; and yet on the same 
page he says, that ‘‘ the similarity between the speech of Buddha and his disciples and 
that of Christ and His apostles is very surprising.” —‘‘ Einleitung,” 226. Prof. Olden- 
berg also speaks of ‘‘die Unméglichkeit fiir die Buddistische Terminologie einen 
adaquaten Ausdruck in unsre Sprache zu erreichen.” vd. ‘‘ Buddha,” p. 247. 
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It may denote either chastity or sinlessness. In the former sense 
Gautama was, indeed, so far as we know, perfectly pure; * at least, 
he was guilty of no overt breach of the seventh commandment. But 
is this some great thing for which he should be praised ? and made 
second in character to Christ alone? Have there not been many 
equally chaste; many, of whom we have no recorded act or word to 
establish the contrary? But when we look at the motive of Buddha's 
chastity, we cannot call it pure. He himself taught that aman must 
be chaste, not because unchastity was a sin against God (for with 
him there was no God +), nor against the honor of the person in- 
jured ; but because all desire brought suffering, and for this reason 
was to be denied. Yet, even in this sense, it cannot be truly said 
that Gautama was perfectly pure. For according to the poem Gau- 
tama was vowed 


“ Quit of all mortal passion and the touch, 
Flower-soft and conquering, of a woman’s hands.” ¢ 


In the Dhammika Sutta, section 21, Gautama is represented as 
saying: “A wise man should avoid married life, as if it were a burn- 
ing pit of live coals.” And the reason that a man should thus avoid 
married life, was, because a woman was thought to be of an order 
inferior to man;§ and more especially, because the touch of her 


created desire, and hence would be pollution, since all desire was in 
itself sinful. | Now the delights enjoyed by Gautama after his mar- 





*It is a question whether Gautama would be chaste, according to 1 Cor. vii. ‘‘ So 
far as we know,” for it is most likely that we have not the true history of Gautama. 
Miiller says in his “ Einleitung in die vergleichende Religionswissenschaft,” p. 28: 
‘“* Zeugen die etwa gewagt hatten, unbewiesene Thatsachen zu bezweifeln oder zu_ver- 
werfen, oder gar den heiligen Character des Buddhain irgend eine Weise anzutasten, 
nicht die geringste Aussicht auf Gehér hatten.” Der Maharausa sagt, p. 12, ‘‘ Nan- 
nehi tatha vatthabam,” etc., ‘‘Andern, ¢@. 4., unfreundlichen, Priestern kann nicht 
erlaubt werden gegenwiartig zu sein,” z. ¢., at the council. 

tzvd. Miiller’s ‘‘ Einleitung,” etc., p. 226. vd. also St. Hilaire: ‘‘Le Buddha,” 
especially the ‘‘ Introduction,” and the “ Examen Critique du Buddhisme.” Dr. Flint 
makes him an agnostic. vd. ‘‘Antitheism,” p. 282, sg. 

tIs not the argument of the Akhinich ambiguous when it says: La jeunna Sakya 
Mouni n’est pas un homme puisqu’il abandonne Yasoithara? vd. *‘ Turnours and Fou- 
caux,” p. 213. 

$ In illustration of the supposed inferiority of woman, see “Buddhaghosha’s Parable 
on the Five Commandents” (Rogers’ translation, Miiller’s edition, p. 157); where it 
is said of a man who, according to the law of Kame, had to suffer ina hellpot so severe 
a punishment that only once every sixty thousand years did he come for a breathing-time 
to the surface; that after a series of revolutions, he became, as the severest punishment 
of all, a woman. 

| This doctrine of the sinfulness of all desire is the ground of much of the boasted 
morality of Buddhism. That no essential distinction was made between good and 
evi] desires, we shall endeavor to show at some length; because we think it proves 
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riage, which are so gorgeously depicted in Bk. ii. of the poem, show 
that the prince, judged by this Buddhistic standard of chastity formed 
by himself, was not perfectly pure. And lest it should be said, that 
this occurred before he became Buddha, and that thereafter the 
prince was guilty of no such impurity, the author in Bk. vii. has in- 
serted the scene of the meeting between the enlightened hermit and 
his long-deserted wife, Yasodhara. This shows, that even after he 
had attained Nirvana, Gautama was polluted by the “touch of a 
woman’s hand”; and the consequent story of Luksmi, which was in- 
vented in order to justify this outrageous breach of the Buddhistic 
law of chastity in the eyes of his accusing followers, puts an exceed- 
ingly severe strain upon either the veracity, or the sanity, of this 
“noble prince, second in character to Christ alone.” 





that their moral system springs, not from right, but from selfishness. In the “‘ Dham- 
mapada” we have the following: 273, The best of virtues is passionless, 272 and 
187, A Bikshu receives confidence, and a disciple who is fully awakened delights only 
in the destruction of all desire. 352, He who is without thirst and without affection, 
has received his last body; he is called the great sage, the great man. 369, He who 
has cut off passion, goes to Nirvana; and 368, Nirvana itself is the place of the cessa- 
tion of natural desires, so that, 370, those who have cut off the final fetters of the 
senses entirely are called Oghatinna, saved from the flood ; and those who have 
escaped all thought of pleasures, 371, escape the punishment of swallowing hot iron 
balls in hell. Again, 383, we have the direct command: Drive away the desires, O 
Brahmana; and in 386 the assurance is given, that he who is without passion has 
attained the highest end, and can in truth be called a Brahmana. More explicit still 
are the following: 410, He who fosters no desires for this world, or for the next, who 
has no inclination and is unshackled (7. ¢., by the senses); and who, 412, is above good 
and evil, above the bondage of both (notice the bondage of good as well as of evil), 
and who, 418, has left what gives pleasure and what gives pain, who is cold and free 
from all germs (of renewed life), whose passiuns are extinct—him, I call indeed a 
Brahmana. As to the passion of love in particular, the Dhammapada teaches: 215, 
From love comes grief, from love comes fear; he who is free from love knows neither 
grief nor fear. 211, Let, therefore, no man love anything; those who love nothing 
have no fetters. 284, So long as the love of man to woman, even the smallest, is not 
destroyed; so long is his mind in bondage, as the calf that drinks milk is to its 
mother. 218, He whose thoughts are not bewildered by love is called Urdhvamseotas 
(7. e., one who is free from the vulgar passions of the world, and who has attained the 
last stage, before he reaches the Arupadhatu, or formless world). [zvd. Miiller’s note 
to verse 218 of the Dhammapada. Compare also Buddhaghosha’s parable of the Nat 
king, Nagadatta, and Burnouf’s ‘‘ Introduction,” p. 614.] Moreover, the vow of total 
abstinence from all contact with women was a necessary preliminary to an admission 
to the priestly order. The reason for this was, that the entire forsaking of the world 
was considered a necessary step toward the attainment of spiritual freedom; for accord- 
ing to the Drammika Sutta, 12, ‘‘form, sound, taste, smell, and touch, intoxicate 
beings; and, therefore, we must cut off the yearning which is inherent in them” 
(David's ‘‘ Buddhism,” p. 63). The anecdote of Oupagoupta also illustrates this self- 
ishness of the Buddhistic morality. He is said to “ have resisted the seductions of a 
rich and beautiful courtesan, not by saying that continence is a duty, and that it is 
well to battle against culpable desires, but by thinking it is better for those who aspire 
to freedom and who wish to escape the law of another birth (renaissance) not to go to 
see this woman.” St. Hilaire: ‘‘ Le-Buddha,” p. 154. vd. also Wuttke : ‘‘Die Doctrina,” 
pp. 24-26 ; and Oldenberg : “ Buddha,” pp. 120, 206, 215, 223. 
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But if we take the second meaning which may be given to purity— 
that of sinlessness ; yet still we have an ambiguity. What we mean 
by sinlessness depends upon our idea of sin.* Now, in the first place, 
Gautama, according to his own teachings, was certainly not free 
from sin. Sins, he taught, were ten in number, and their essence was 
desire, or trishna. The last of these ten to be overcome (for they are 
always overcome in the same order ¢) is Avidya, or ignorance. When 
this fetter, or sin, is broken, a man has become Asikha and has thus 
put an end to all delusion and sorrow.t He has come to the fruit 
of the fourth path, the state of an Arahat, of a man made perfect 
according to the Buddhist faith—he has attained unto Nirvana.§ 
But to this state Gautama did not attain until his famous night under 
the Bo-tree (Bk. vii. of poem). || Hence before this he must have 
been in ignorance, and hence could not have been sinless according 
to the Buddhistic notion of sin. 

But, in the second place, he was not sinless according to any defi- 
nition of sin which would make it a trangression of moral law. Let 
us try him in reference to that commandment most universally recog- 
nized of all—the commandment against lying. Buddha himself 
taught that lying was wrong. The third precept of his law is: One 
should not lie; or as the poem states it: 


“ Bear no false witness, slander not, nor lie; 
Truth is the speech of inward purity.” 


In the 22d verse of the Dhammika Sutta, it is enjoined, that “when 
one comes to a royal assembly, or gathering, he should not tell lies 
to any one, nor consent to the acts of those who tell lies; he should 
avoid any kind of untruth.” Verse 306 of the Dhammapada states, 
that “he who says what is not goes to hell; he also, who having 
done a thing says, I have not done it.” Finally, in the 23d of 





* “Es ist klar dass dieser ausdruck (d. 4., Siindlosigkeit) erst seine volle Bedeutung 
erhalt durch die Bestimmung seines Gegensatzes, nimlich der Siinde.” vd, Ullmann : 
** Die Siindlosigkeit Jesu,” p. 16. 

¢ ud. Childer’s Dict., and Oldenberg: ‘‘ Buddha,” p. 317; and ‘‘ Excursus”’ iii, 


Pp. 451, Sg. 
¢ So Burnouf says in ‘‘ Le Buddhisme Indien,” p. 474, he is now one ‘‘ qui apprend 
omniscience,” *‘qui potuit rerum cognoscire causas” ; or, as the Commentor of Hodg- 


son says (Burnouf, 507), he is now ‘‘un esprit qui peut ignorer ou connaitre la vérité 
touchant les choses,” 

§ David's “ Buddhism,” p. rro. 

|| Oldenberg: * Buddha,” p. 109, sg.: ‘“Aus dem Asketen Gotama war der Buddha, 
der Erwachte, Erleuchtete geworden. Jene Nacht, die Buddha unter dem Baum der 
Erkenntniss, am Ufer des Flusses Neranjara zugebracht hat, ist die heilige Nacht der 
Buddhistischen Welt.” 
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Buddhaghosha’s parables, it is. said that “those who tell falsehoods 
are swallowed up by the earth, and after death suffer the condition 
of a hell Preta; and when they are released from that state of suffer- 
ing and have become men, they will have to bear false witness.”* 

Such was the teaching of the Buddha; what was his practice, the 
Buddhists’ own books being witness? Buddha taught that the Rishis 
were practically omniscient. They could see backward forty Kalpas, 
and forward the same period, and they know events in each.t A 
Rahat, more gifted still, was endowed with power to reveal his various 
former existences for innumerable Kalpas; and according to the 
Atuwawa, or commentary on the above passage, “to the intelligence 
of the supreme Buddha there is no limitation.”{ Again, it is said 
that the Buddhas are “ beings established in the science of super- 
natural learning, gifted with an infinite view”; § and Gautama is said 
to have attained this science under the Bo-tree, when “as the Tibe- 
tans say, at the instant when the people struck the tambour, being 
clothed with a quality of a Buddha perfectly accomplished, and with 
that of perfectly accomplished intelligence, he attained the triple 
science,” z. ¢., a knowledge of the past, present, and future.| 

This omniscience of the Buddha is the teaching of the poem also. 
Thus his teacher, Viswamitra, worshipping him, says: 


Thou ‘‘comest to my school only to show, 
Thou knowest all without the books.” 


Again, Gautama is represented as attaining Abhidjna, “insight vast, 
ranging beyond this sphere to spheres unnamed,” where “he beheld 
with unsealed vision terms of time which no man grasps.”{ His om- 
niscience is implied also in the first page of the poem, where the as 
yet unborn Buddha, lorg before he entered Nirvana under the Bo- 
tree, says: ‘‘ Yea, now I go to help the world this last of many times, 
for birth and death end hence for me.’’** 





* vd. Roger’s translation, p. 158. 


+ According to Burnouf (‘* Introduction,” p. 75), a Kalpa signifies the duration of 
the periods of the world. These periods lasted from 16,800,000 to 1.344,000,000 
years. So Rémusat and Deshauterayes, followed by Burnouf in “Le Lotus de la 
bonne Loi,” p. 324. 

t vd. Turnour’s translation of the Patisamvidan. Miiller says that he was by his first 
disciples named Sarvagna, 7. ¢., Omniscient. “ Einleitung,” p. 117. 

§ ‘‘ Le Lotus de la bonne Loi,” ch. xx., verse 1. 

| St. Hilaire: ‘“ Le Buddha,” p. 29; Foucaux: “ L’historie du Sakya Mouni,” p. 336. 

4] As Burnouf explains this term, it is “a state which is characterized by the perfection 
of indifference (upeksha), where in the complete absence of all pleasure and of all 
grief, and gifted with an illimitable knowledge, he reposes in perfect indifference in 
regard to all things.” ‘‘ Lotus de la Bonne Loi,” p. 819. 

** This language is authorized by the prologue to the Laltairstara, in which ‘‘the 
Buddha himself recounts that which he did before he was born, and before he became 
incarnate among men.” St. Hilaire: ‘‘ Le Buddha,” p. 50. 
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We believe that our religious natures and the inconsistencies of the 
philosophy of Gautama contradict his omniscience ;* but if this be 
not allowed, most certainly is it disproved by his false statements in 
regard to matters of science.t As to geography, he teaches that 
there are waves in the sea one hundred miles high, that the sea near 
the Sakwala rock is 820,000 miles deep, that it is agitated by the 
wind 400,000 miles from the surface, and that under this that is agi- 
tated by the wind, there are 40,000 miles of still water. Then there 
are said to be four continents, one of which, Jampudipa, is 100,000 
miles in length and breadth; it has on it the forest of Himalawana, 
with mountains 2,000 miles high, and seven lakes, each of which is 
1,500 miles in length. He speaks, also, of a tree 1,000 miles high. 

Again, he pretended to have a perfect insight into past ages; but 
in none of his numerous references to the past does he tell us that it 
was different from the present. According to him, there always ex- 
isted the same kinds of birds, beasts, and reptiles as now exist. 
How is it, also, that, if omniscient, he never mentions any known 
creatures except those that are common to India? 

Finally, astronomy disproves his omniscience. He taught that the 
sun was but 400 miles in diameter, and the moon 4go0; that the 
planets travel on the two sides of the moon, and that their orbits are 
horizontal to, and at the height of 420,000 miles from the earth; 
that there are numberless worlds on a plane level with that in which 
we live, and that in the centre of each is a mountain, Maha Méru, 
1,680,000 miles high, and at the circumference of each a ridge of 
stone, called the Sakwala rock, 36,000,000 miles in circumference ; 
and that between Maha Méru and Sakwala there are seven circles of 
rocks with seven seas between them. 

Such teachings need no refutation. We have merely mentioned 
them to disprove the claim of Gautama to omniscienée, and to con- 
vict him of sin in pretending to teach as truth that of which he 
knew nothing. 

We shall enlarge upon but one other statement of the preface, 2. ¢., 
that the “doctrine of transmigration—startling to modern minds— 
was established and thoroughly accepted by the Hindus of Buddha's 
time.” Notice here the assumption made because of the ambiguity 
of the word “transmigration.” This term has been used to denote 


* Vd. St. Hilaire’s able exposition of this argument in the ‘‘ Examen Critique du 
Buddhisme,” and ‘‘ Hardy’s Legends,” etc., pp. 206-221. 

+ Here we shall make a liberal use of Mr. Spence Hardy’s work, ‘‘ The Legends 
and Theories of the Buddhists.” More freely do we do this since the author of the 
poem has used the ‘‘ Buddhistic citations much as they stand in Spence Hardy's work 
—referring, however, to the Manual.” 
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very different ideas. The transmigration of the Egyptians was noth- 
ing more than a transformation, depending “simply on the pleasure 
of the deceased or of his genius.”* The Hindus, however, as well 
as Pythagoras and Origen, meant the transmigration of the soul ; 
for two of the six principles common to all the philosophical creeds 
are, the eternity of the soul both retrospectively and prospectively, 
and the transmigration of the soul through an innumerable succes- 
sion of bodies.t| But the transmigration of the Buddhists was not 
that of the soul; for according to Gautama and his followers, there 
was no soul.t It is only through ignorance that a being indulges the 
dream that it is a separate or self-existing entity ;§ and the existence 
of any such thing as soul is an impossibility, which the Buddhists 
take great pains to prove. This is implied in their definition of 
death, which is called khandanan Chedo, the breaking up of the 
skandas, a dissolution of the system.| In none of Gautama’s many 
definitions of death has he intimated that it was the departure of a 
soul from the body to exist in another form. On the contrary, it 
was one of the heterodox opinions to represent the soul upon death 
as “flying happily away, like a bird from its cage.” This impossi- 
bility is implied, also, in their definition of birth, which is declared 
to be “khandanan patubhawo,” the springing up into existence of 
the skandas.4 This destroys any previous existence of the soul, and 
hence any present existence to one who believes in its transmigration ; 
“for the verb patubhawati signifies that beginning which had no 
previous existence.” 

But not only is the doctrine of the non-existence of the soul im- 
plied, it is expressly taught. The priest Nagasena answers King 
Milinda’s question as to whether a living soul is received upon trans- 
migration by saying: Parametthenu (it is not received), and he goes 
on to deny the existence of the soul at all.** In the Sutta Pitaka, 
Gautama said: “ Mendicants! the unlearned man regards the soul 
either as identical with, or as possessing, or as containing, or as resid- 





* Renouf: ‘‘ Religion of Ancient Egypt,” p. 189, sg. 

+ Prof. Monier Williams: ‘‘ Hinduism,” pp. 49, 50, and ‘‘ Indian Wisdom,” p. 61, 
sq.; va. also, Wheeler's ‘‘ History of India,” vol. iii., p. 72, sg. 

t Les textes 4 la main, je soutiens que le Bouddha n’admet pas plus l’4me de l’hom- 
me quil n’admet Dieu. St. Hilaire: ‘‘ Le Buddha,” preface, p. vi. 

§ Davids: “ Buddhism,” p.88. Vd. also Oldenberg’s chapter on ‘‘ Die Seele,” in his 
‘* Buddha,” pp. 258-269. 

| Gogerly in Ceylon Friend. Vd. Hardy’s ‘‘ Legends,” etc., appendix, p. 236. 

4] Gogerly, as above. 


** Gogerly, and also the Milinda Prashnaya, as given by Davids, p. 96. Cf Olden- 
berg: ‘‘ Buddha,” p. 260, s¢. 
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ing in one of the five skandas. By regarding the soul in one of these 
ways, he gets the idea,‘I am.’ Now the notions ‘I am,’ ‘This I 
exists,’ ‘I shall or shall not have material qualities,’ ‘I shall or 
shall not have, or shall be neither with nor without ideas’—these 
notions, the sensual unlearned man derives from sensation, which is 
produced by contact and ignorance. But, mendicants! the learned 
disciple, by his conversion has got rid of ignorance and acquired wis- 
dom ; and therefore, by reason of the absence of ignorance and the 
rise of wisdom, the ideas ‘I am,’ etc., do not occur to him.’”’* 

In another place he enumerates sixteen heresies teaching a conscious 
existence after death, and concludes the sermon by saying: “ Mendi- 
cants! that which binds the teacher to existence (viz., tanha, thirst 
or the desire to live) is cut off, but his body still remains. While his 
body shall remain, he will be seen by_gods and men; but after the 
termination of life, upon the dissolution of the body, neither gods nor 
men will see him.”+ In a discourse to a person named Sona, he is 
even more explicit. He declares, that if “ there is any organized form 
of sensation, perception, thought, or consciousness, past, present, or 
future, internal or external, great or small, remote or proximate—to 
all it should be clearly and distinctly known: This is not mine. I 
am not it. It is not to me a soul.”’t 

They taught the non-existence of the soul by illustration also. Man 
consisted, as they said, of five properties or skandas.§ As no one of 
these is permanent, so the collection of them is impermanent. When 
these five constituents which make up man are separated, he ceases 
to be, just as the cloud ceases to be when its particles are dissipated 
in the shower. Man is like a light, to develop which we have the 
wick, the oil, the lamp, and the flame. When the five skandas are 
separated, the man ceases to exist, just as the light, when the flame 
is extinguished. Again, man is like a cart—only a name, nothing in 
itself but an idea. A collection of things of a certain form and size, 
we call acart. But if we ask what the cart is, since it is evident that 
it is neither the axletree, nor the wheel, nor the shafts, nor any other 
separate portion, we are unable to tell what it is, except that it is a 


* Davids: ‘‘ Buddhism,” p. 97, sg. Vd. also the Abhidharma Kisha Vgakhya of the 
Northern Buddhists in Burnouf’s Introduction, p. 263, sg. 

¢ Brahmajala Sutta. ¢ Gogerly: Ceylon Friend. 

§ The first group, the material qualities, are like a mass of foam that gradually forms 
and then vanishes. The second group, the sensations, are like a bubble dancing on the 
face of the water. The third, the ideas, are like the uncertain mirage that appears in 
the sunshine. The fourth, the mental and physical predispositions, are like the plan- 
tain stalk, without firmness or solidity. And the fifth, the thoughts, are like a spectre 
or magical illusion. vd. Davids: ‘‘ Buddhism,” go sg., and Hardy: ‘‘ Manual.” 
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name. In like manner, since neither the hair, nor the nose, nor the 
arm, nor the foot, nor any other separate member is the man, we can- 
not say that there is more of him than a name. So also, since none 
of the parts above mentioned is the soul, and as they (z.¢., the five 
skandas) are all of the constituent elements essential to existence, then 
there is no soul. 

Finally, that the Buddhists believed in the non-existence of the 
soul, is evident from the controversies which raged between them and 
the Brahmans. The Brahmans, according to Colebrooke, recognize 
the doctrine of the non-existence of the soul as one of the distinctive 
features of the tenets of Buddha. Buddhists, on the contrary, call 
the Brahmans heretics, because they teach that the soul is eternal. 
They have two separate words by which to designate the heresy of 
the belief in asoul. These are, “ sakkayaditthi,” the heresy of indi- 
viduality, the name given to the belief as one of the three primary 
delusions, which must be abandoned at the very first step of the 
Buddhist path of holiness; and “ attavada,” the doctrine of soul or 
self, which is the name given to it as part of the chain of causes which 
lead to the origin of evil.* 

But what was the Buddhist transmigration, if it were not that of 
the soul? It was the transmigration of Karma, z.¢., of the desert or 
merit of a being, of the total moral character of a man, at death.t+ 
This character is the result of the totality of the moral actions of a 
being in all previous states of existence. It passes over, as soon as a 
man dies, to a new being who is entirely distinct in his identity; and 
yet whose whole life it influences, both in its nature (z.e., as to whether 
it be beast, or bird, or man, etc.), and in its actions, and in its circum- 
stances, and in its destiny.t 


* Davids: ‘‘ Buddhism,” pp. 95-109. So in the poem the first sin is called ‘‘ Atta- 
vada,” the sin of self, ‘‘who in the universe, as in a mirror, sees her fond face shown,” 
and crying ‘‘I,” would have the world say ‘‘I,” and all things perish so if she endure. 
Here is another instance of the way in which the author throwsa Christian halo around 
terms which have an entirely different meaning in the Buddhisticsystem. He speaks 
of the ‘‘ Attavada,” so as to lead us to the belief that Buddha here enjoins the virtue 
of unselfishness. But the sin is not selfishness, as we use the term. It is the sin of 
thinking that I am a separate, distinct entity, a living soul with personal identity and 
an eternal existence. This sin we have overcome, when we have come to believe that 
‘*the things that I see and know are not myself, and that what seems to be myself, in 
reality neither is myself nor belongs to myself.” vd. Bigaudet : ‘‘ Life of Gaudama.” 

+ ‘‘Buddhism does not teach the transmigration of souls. Its doctrine would be 
better summarized as the transmigration of character.” Fausbéll: ‘‘ Buddhist Birth 
Stories,” vol. i., Ixxvi. 

¢ Davids: ‘‘ Buddhism,” p. ror, sg. ; Burnouf: ‘‘ Lotus de la Bonne Loi,” ch. iii., 
109; Hardy: ‘‘ Legends, etc.,” xlvi., 164, 172, 213; Williams: ‘“ Hinduism,” 76-98 ; 
Tiele’s ‘‘ History of Religions,” p. 135; Oldenberg says: ‘‘ Der Buddhismus lehrt ; 
Meine That ist mein Besitz, meine That ist mein Erbtheil, meine That der Mutterlieb, 
der mich gebiert. Meine That ist das Geschlecht, dem ich verwandt bin; meine That 
ist meine Zuflucht.” vd. ‘‘ Buddha,” p. 248. 
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The Buddhists, then, did not believe in the existence of the soul. 
Their transmigration was not, as that of the Hindus, one of the soul, 
but of character. It is, therefore, making a statement founded on the 
sound and not on the sense of a word, to say that their “ doctrine of 
transmigration was established and thoroughly accepted by the Hindus 
of Buddha’s time.”* 

There are’ other inaccuracies and assumptions in “The Light of 
Asia,” to which we shall merely call attention. Notice, for example, 
the use of the formula, “I take refuge in Buddha.” How senseless 
and illogical it is to speak of taking refuge in one who, at death, 
according to his own teaching, ceased to be ;+ to take refuge in one 
who taught that each man must gain salvation for himself.t How 
groundless, too, is the praise which he gives to this religion, for 
having in it the “eternity of a universal hope, the immortality of a 
boundless love, an indestructible element of faith in final good, and 
the proudest assertion ever made of human freedom.” “ The eter- 
nity of a universal hope?” Rather the universality of an eternal 
hope ; for, according to the books of the Buddhists themselves only 
three or four besides Gautama have ever attained to the Nirvana of 
which he speaks in such glowing terms.$ ‘“ And an indestructible 
element of faith in final good?” Yes, a final good which consists in 
annihilation of all desire, in cessation of all existence, in blank, 


thoughtless, passionless nothingness.| “And the proudest assertion 


* We could just as well say that the doctrine of justification was thoroughly accepted 
by the Galatians to whom Paul wrote, or by the Papists in the time of the Reformation. 
A doctrine of justification they had ; but not ¢Ae doctrine of justification by faith alone. 
So the Hindus had a doctrine of transmigration, but not the doctrine of the Buddhists. 

+ Buddha himself said, according to the poem : ‘‘ Yea, now I come, this last of many 
times ; for birth and death end hence for me.” In the ‘‘ Histoire du Bouddha Lakya 
Mouni, Traduite du Tibétain par Ph. Ed. Foucaux,” Bouddha says: ‘‘ L’étre n’existant 
pas, la naissance n’existe ; par l’anéantissement de l’étre la naissance est anéantie.” 
vd. chap. xxii., p. 333. Cf. also ‘‘The Dhammapada,” vv. 114, 374, 238, 327, and 
the last, with the fact of Buddha's attainment of Nirvana. Foucaux, ch.xxi. Poem, 
Book VII. 


¢ Among his last words to his beloved disciple, Ananda, were: ‘‘ Thou hast done 
good, Ananda ; only strive, from sin thou wilt soon be free.” His last words were : 
“Strive without ceasing.” vd. Oldenberg : ‘‘ Buddha,” p. 206.. So the poem says: 
‘* Within yourself deliverance must be sought.” 

§ So Davids: ‘‘ Buddhism,” p. 125. 

|| A final good which says that ‘‘ The greatest happiness is, not to be born; and the 
next greatest is for those who have been born to die soon.” Bunsen: ‘‘ God in His- 
tory,” vol. i. p. 375. ‘‘ Finis Buddhaistarum verus non est summa omnium perfectis 
sed interitus.” ‘‘Is verus vite finis est, ut homo redeat eo, ex quo exortus est, in 
nihilum.” Wuttke: ‘‘ De Doctrina Budd.,” pp. 30, 32. ‘‘ Das Dasein ist unser 
Ungliick. Dies ist unsere tragische Schuld, dass wie sein wollen, das wir wir sein 
wollen.” Oldenberg’s ‘‘ Buddha,” p. 229. Cf. also the 2d and 3d of Buddha's ‘‘ Four 
Verities.” 
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ever made of human freedom.” Proud, indeed, since it ignores or 
denies a God,* disdains all responsibility to any one but self (or 
Karma), refuses to think of sin as immoral,t and makes self the 
ground and the aim of all moral actions. But how absurd to speak 
of freedom, when a man’s whole moral character has been determined 
for him by another and distinct individual in a previous and to him 
(who is not a Buddha!) unknown and unknowable state of existence ; 
when the form of his existence, as deva or beast, as insect or man, 
has been determined by a Karma worse than the fate of the Grecian 
mythology—a Karma of which he is utterly unconscious and from 
which he cannot escape, unless, perchance, in annihilation, and this 
to be attained only after immeasurable degrees of suffering and almost 
endless generations of births. 

Finally, notice the quiet assumption as to the “miracles which 
consecrate this record.”” Absurd and impossible as they are in them- 
selves, even if true, they would fail to consecrate the record of 
Gautama; since equally great and absurd miracles are said to have 
been wrought by countless others as well accredited as he.§ 

These are the most important inaccuracies of the preface to the 
“ Light of Asia.”” They are mostly of those subtle kinds of assump- 
tion which arise from careless statement of facts, or the use of ambig- 
uous words. Enough, we believe, have been proven to have been 
made in the preface of this work, to put all upon their guard against 
the hasty acceptance of statements made in the poem itself as to the 
life and doctrines of Gautama. 

But before we close, let us state in his own words the aim, sources, 
and principles of criticism which have guided the author in the con- 
struction of his poem; and let us state an example illustrating the 
application of these principles. 


* Der Buddhismus ignorirt jede Spur des Gefiihls der Abhangigkeit von einer htéhern 
Macht und leugnet daher die Existenz einer héchsten Gottheit.” Miller: ‘‘ Einlei- 
tung,” p. 226. 

+ ‘‘ Tamenque Buddhaiste de moribus docent, non vere moralia, sed potius natu- 
ralia, esse videntur.” The five commands are all negative: ‘* Homo enim debet ani 
mum revocare ab omnibus rebus quibus sensus incitantur et cupiditates.” vd. Wuttke: 
“*De Doctrina Budd.,” pp. 24-26. 

¢ vd. St. Hilaire’s criticism of such a freedom in his book, ‘‘ Le Bouddha.” 

§ ‘*Die Bhuddistischen Legenden fliessen von erbirmlichen Wundern iiber, wc lche 
Buddha und seine Jiinger vollbracht haben sollen, Wunder, die an Wunderlichk: it die 
Wunder aller andern Religionen weit iiberbreiten wahrend in ihren eigenen kanon 
ischen Schriften die Worte Buddha’s aufbewahrt sind, mit denen er seinen Jiingern 
wehrt Wunder zu thun.’ Miiller: ‘‘ Einleitung,” p. 25. Wuttke says: ‘‘ Miracula 
quidem edidit magna et multa, sed quicunque homo sanctus est eadem edere potest.” 
‘*De Doct. Budd.,” p. 11. Oldenberg says that it was ‘‘later centuries which first 
endowed his history with miracle upon miracle.” See ‘‘ Buddha, etc.” p. 83. 
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“In the following poem,” says he, “I have sought to depict the 
life and character and indicate the philosophy of Prince Gautama of 
India, the founder of Buddhism.” My work has been “ inspired by 
an abiding desire to aid in the mutual understanding of East and 
West.” My sources have been “the imperfect Buddhistic citations, 
much as they stand in Spence Hardy’s work.” These citations I have 
accepted ; and “I have also modified more than one passage in the 
received narratives.’”” My views, however, are “ the fruits of consider- 
able study, and also of a firm conviction that a third of mankind 
would never have been brought to believe in blank abstractions or in 
nothingness as the issue and crown of being.” Imperfect citations, 
accepted! Received narratives, modified! Fruits of a firm convic- 
tion! Of the working of such principles, the first half of the poem 
isan excellent example. These four books cover twenty-nine years 
of the life of Gautama, and reach merely to the time of his flight.* 
All that we know of the history of Gautama up to this period of his 
life, is: He was the son of a rich nobleman, whom later legends first 
transformed into a great king; he was reared at Kapilarastro, prob- 
ably by his aunt, who was also his step-mother. In addition to this, 
we hear of a step-brother and step-sister, and that he was married and 
had a son.t Upon this slender basis of historical fact, aided by his 
firm convictions, imperfect citations, and wilful modifications, has the 


author built the beautiful fabric of the former and more delightful 
portion of his poem. Its miracles and prophecies, its pleasure-grounds 
and palaces, its sleeping beauties and royal gala days, centering around 
the person of an all-knowing and heaven-descended prince, are charm- 
ing portraits from the galleries of legend and imagination; but not 
even the genius of an Edwin Arnold can transform them into the 
vitality of history aud truth.t 





* Oldenberg: ‘‘ Buddha sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine Gemeinde,” p. 105. St. 
Hilaire: ‘‘ Le Buddha et sa Religion,” v. ‘‘ Il abandonne a 29 ans la cour du roi son 
pére pour se fair religieux et mendiant.” 

+ vd. David's ‘‘ Buddhism,” zz /oc., and Oldenberg’s ‘‘ Leben Buddha’s,” pp. 101-104. 
The latter says: ‘‘ Eine weit verbreitete Tradition lasst Buddha einen Kénigssohn 
sein. Diese Vorstellung aber ist der altesten Gestalt in welcher die Traditionen iiber 
die Familie uns vorleigen durchaus fremd ; vielmehr haben wir uns in Buddhodana 
nicht mehr zu denken als einen der grossen und reichen adligen Grundbesitzer vom 
Sakkyastamm. Von der kindheit Buddha's wissen wir kaum etwas. Die traditionelle 
Erzihlung lasst den jungen Adligen seine Jugend in Kapilaratthu verleben. Wir 
héren von einen Stéefruder und Stiefschwester, und dass der kiinftige Buddha ver- 
mihlt war und dass er einen Sohn hatte. Mit diesen sparlichen Ziigen ist Alles erschépft, 
was von Buddha’s Jugendleben uns glautlich tiberliefert ist.’ 

¢t Perhaps the next essay of the gifted author will be: ‘‘ The Light of the World,” 
an attempt to depict the life and character of Jesus of Nazareth, founded on the Gospel 
of the Infancy and various imperfect citations from legendary lore, aided by the 
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We close with a few questions. Why does the author eliminate 
from his narrative the scientific teachings, recorded in Hardy’s 
“ Legends,” which seem to militate against the omniscience or the 
truthfulness of the Buddha? * 

If the author believed that the sources of the first four books were 
legends, what excuse has he for having introduced into his poem so 
many misleading parallelisms with the life of Christ ?+ 

If he did not believe this, is he who depends upon Spence Hardy’s 
“Manual” able to stamp as reliable history that which has been con- 
demned by Professors Rhys Davids and Oldenberg ? 

Are not the inaccuracies of the preface, the legendary sources of 
the poem, the critical principles of the author, together with one such 
astounding example of their application as is above mentioned, suff- 
cient to condemn the whole production—not as a consummate work 
of art and masterpiece of poetic genius, but asan attempt to give usa 
“just conception of the lofty character of this noble prince and of 
the general purport of his doctrines ” ? Rost. D. WILSON. 





author's firm convictions and useful modifications of received narratives. He might 
also find material for a life ot Mohammed or Lao Tse. vd. Irving’s ‘‘ Successors of * 
Mahomet,” p. 93, and Plaenkner’s ‘‘ Der Weg zur Tugend,” Einleitung, p. 1. 

* See above. 

+ Cf. “I go to help the world” with ‘‘Lo! I come to do thy will”; the an- 
nouncement to the Virgin with the dream of Maya; the conception and bliss of 
Maya with those of Mary ; the dreams, the joy in heaven, the songs of the Devas, the 
coming of merchantmen, the prophecies of Asita, the worshipping of the babe, the piercing 
of the sword, etc., etc., with similar incidents and statements in the Gospels. Whether 
all, or most, of these incidents and turns of thought are actually found in the 84,000 
canonical books of the Buddhists, is a question which in our present knowledge of these 
books no one is in a position to deny. We think, however, that it would be impossible 
for the author to prove that all of them were found in the materials at his command— 
unless in his firm conviction that they should be found there. But even if they were 
so found, their legendary character would preclude their use in a work which, as the 
author’s, purposes to give us ‘‘ a just conception of the character” of the Buddha. 





Il. 
THE SABBATH IN THE CUNEIFORM RECORDS. 


HE study of Babylonian and Assyrian history, in the light 
of modern discoveries, has confirmed and explained in a 
noteworthy degree the historical statements of the Old Testament. 
This, of course, however gratifying it might be, could not surprise 
any one who was already convinced of the trustworthiness of the 
Scripture writers; but it is well to notice distinctly that it is perfectly 
natural for one genuine history to supplement and establish another, 
and that the application of the newly-acquired materials by Christian 
scholars, whenever the facts on both sides are sufficiently known, is 
not only legitimate, but simple. 

The case is somewhat different with the Babylonio-Assyrian myths 
and religious institutions. The imperfect and corrupt elements 
which are here met with, when taken in connection with certain evi- 
dent likenesses to early Hebrew records, seem at times to lend 
themselves to the view of men who find in religion only a natural 
development. This modifies their apologetic value, and there is a 
growing conviction among wise students of the Bible that the dis- 
tinctively religious facts of the Hebrew literature will in the long run 
gain in clearness and certainty if we emphasize the points at which 
they differ from even striking parallels among kindred peoples, rather 
than the points at which they agree. It is, however, interesting to 
observe, even when we move ina region of early Shemitic legend 
and superstition, how vividly some of the occurrences and ordinances 
suggest those with which we are familiar from the Bible; and it is 
one of these to which, without prejudice to the position just taken, 
our thoughts are now to be directed. 

In the very first section of the book of Genesis (ii. 2), God is repre- 
sented as resting on the seventh day, and in Exodus (xx. 11) the 
command to observe the Sabbath is based upon God's so resting. 
Now it became evident, as soon as men were able to study the fun- 
damental notions of the Babylonians and Assyrians with the help 
of contemporary documents, that the number seven was one of great 
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significance to them.* Oppert+ found in an astronomical tablet a 
connection between the sun, moon, and five planets, and the days of 
the week ; and Schrader ¢ argued at length for the week of seven days 
as original with the Babylonians. But still earlier than this, George 
Smith had made an important discovery. He says:§ “In the year 
1869, I discovered among other things a curious religious calendar 
of the Assyrians, in which every month is divided into four weeks, 
and the seventh days, or ‘Sabbaths,’ are marked out as days on 
which no work should be undertaken.” In another place| he tells 
us, more explicitly, that the 7th, 14th, 19th, 21st, and 28th days are 
described’ by an ideogram equivalent to saw/u or sudum, “ Hebrew 
7229 and 35%, meaning ‘rest.’ The calendar contains lists of 
works forbidden to be done on these days, which evidently cor- 
respond to the Sabbaths of the Jews.” 

In 1875 appeared the fourth volume of the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of Western Asia, containing some calendar texts (pl. 32 and 33), and 
in connection with these Sayce { took occasion to confirm the state- 
ments of Smith, and gave a translation of the requirements for the 
seventh day. Here we find, also, the first mention of Boscawen’s 
discovery that sabattu is in one place** explained as umi nuh libdt, 
“a day of rest of heart.” ++ In the following year Sayce published 
a translation of the whole hemerology, or description of the days, of 
the intercalary month £/u/,tt calling special attention to the restric- 
tions imposed for each seventh day. Since then there have been 
repeated allusions to the “ Babylonian Sabbath,” §§ and some employ- 
ment of it by a too hasty Apologetics. || 

Fr. Lenormant, however, takes different ground.44 He denies that 
the Chaldzo-Babylonians knew the planetary week (ag. Oppert and 
Schrader), that the peculiar division of the month by sevens has any 





* Schrader: Zeitschrift der Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, xxvii. (1873), p. 405. 
Fox Talbot: 7rans. Soc. Bib. Arch., ii (1873), p. 58, sg. Records of the Past, iii., p. 143. 

+ Fournal Asiatique, 1871, sér. 6, t. 18, p. 448. 

t Theol. Stud. und Krit., 1874, p. 343, sg. § Assyrian Discoveries (1875), p. 12. 

|| History of Assurbanipal (1871), p. 328. Cf. Assyrian Eponym Canon (1875), p. 19. , 

4 Academy, Nov. 27, 1875. *# TT, R., 32, 16, a. b. 

++ See also Fr. Delitzsch in G. Smith’s Chaldéische Genesis (1876), p. 300. 

ttRecords of the Past, vii. (1876), p. 157, sq. 

8§ E.g., Sayce in Smith’s Chaldean Genesis, Rev. Ed., 1880, pp. 56, 89, 308. 

|| £.g., H. Fox Talbot: 7vans. Soc. Bib. Arch., v. 2 (1877), p. 427. (It is not neces- 
sary to notice at length Talbot’s untenable view that the Sabbath is explicitly recog- 
nized in the 5th Creation-Tablet,) Rev. James Johnston in Catholic Presbyterian, 
Jan., 1881, p. 37, 5g. A sober and discriminating reference, on the other hand, is 
found in Dillmann: Zxod. u. Levit. (1880), p. 213, sg. 

WW Les Origines de l Histoire, i. (1880), p. 243, note. 

+t 
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connection with the Hebrew week, and that the days ending these 
sevens were “ Sabbaths.” He infers simply from the equation given 
above, Sabbattu=—umi nuh libbi, that the Assyrians recognized a 
Sabbath. 

It seems plain that the materials at command have never yet been 
thoroughly sifted, and the line drawn between certainty and con- 
jecture. This suggests the purpose of the following examination : 

I. We must inquire first into the sacredness of the number 7, 
especially in its relation to the calendar. It is quite certain that this 
number appears among the Babylonians in different connections with 
such frequency as to prove that a special significance was attached to 
it. The mention of seven “ Planetary Gods,” of seven Evil Spirits, the 
use of seven as a multiplier to express many sins, the occurrence of 
“seven days” three times in the Chaldzan account of the flood— 
there are well-attested and ancient examples. The last-named might 
seem to indicate a definite use of the number in the calendar, and 
yet it is plain that we can no more infer the knowledge of a regular 
seven-day week from the occurrence of the formula “seven days,” 
than we can infer the absence of such knowledge from the occurrence 
of a different number in the Hebrew story of the flood; the latter 
inference would of course be contrary to fact. Even if it be true 
that the Assyrians had a legend of the Creation in seven days, it is 
only our habit of following Exodus in referring the origin of the 
week to the Creation that leads us to suppose any necessary con- 
nection between the two in the ideas of the Ninevites.* 

So, too, inthe 5th tablet of the “ Creation ”’ series, 1. 17, where, refer- 
ring to the moon, it is said: “On the seventh day (thy) circle (begins 
to) fill’ (Sayce’s trans.), there is no necessary proof of a seven-day week, 
as some have thought, but only the statement of an observed astro- 
nomical fact, and however closely we connect this with a regularly 
recurring calendar-period of seven days, we have no right to infer 
that the Assyrians (or Babylonians) did so. Still less does the idea 
of seven Evil Spirits justify us in attributing a seven-day week to the 
Euphratic peoples. From the “seven Planetary Gods,” however, in 
connection with certain historical facts, an argument has been con- 
structed which deserves examination. Oppertt was the first to call 


*Tt is not necessary to discuss the date of this Assyrian account. (See Sayce: 
Chaldean Genesis, Rev. Ed., p. 56, sg.) Even if it should be older in substance, 
if not in form, than Sayce thinks, it would give us—not a proof of the conception of a 
seven-day week, but—only another illustration of the significance for some reason 
attaching to the number seven. 


+ Fournal Asiatique, 1871, t. 18, p. 448. 
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attention to a cuneiform tablet* containing a list of stars, seven in 

number, connected each with a deity, the whole list corresponding to 

the deities whose names our days bear; the list concludes, according 

to him, with the words: “ These are the seven chiefs of the days of 

the week (masz).” But this translation for masz was not accompanied 

by any proof of its correctness, and Schrader,t who took up the 

general idea of Oppert, wisely sought to lay a firmer foundation. He 

starts from the position that the Arabians owed the seven-day week 

to the Jews, and that among these and their ancestors, the old He- 

brews, it had been known from time immemorial.t That the He- 

brews did not invent it, appears from the knowledge of it among the 

ancient Aramzans as well, who can hardly have derived it from the 

Hebrews; that the Hebrews learned it from the Aramzans is con- 
trary to the Hebrew conception of its remote antiquity among them- 
selves. They could not have learned it in Egypt, for there the 
“week” was ten days long. Thus we are pointed back to the early 
home of the Canaanites (Hebrews and Phenicians) in Babylonia. 
After thus noticing the historical probability, Schrader then brings in 
the inscription which Oppert had translated, laying stress upon the 
order and names of the gods to whom the stars were said to belong ;§ 
Shamash, Sun; Shin, Moon; Nergal, Mars, Zivis (Tiv); Mebo, Mer- 
cury, Wodan; JJerodach, Jupiter, Thor; /shktar, Venus, Freia; Adar, 
Saturn. The inference is that the names of the seven week-days 
originated in Babylonia; but if so, the seven-day week must have 
existed previously to the assignment of the names, and thus we have 
an explanation of its early appearance among the Hebrews, and also 
of their habit of numbering instead of naming the days;| for only 
in comparatively late times (from a period not long, it may be, before 
the Christian era), does it appear that the zames of the days were 
transmitted from people to people along with the week. 

All this argumentation, however, even when joined with the un- 
doubted fact of Hebrew indebtedness to Babylonia for many other 
influential ideas, does not bring us farther than to a greater or less 
degree of probability. The existence of the seven-day week among 
the Babylonians—in our present insufficient knowledge of early 





*III. R. 57, 1. 57-61. : + Stud. u. Krit., 1874. 

¢ This point is not much affected by the radical Old Testament criticism, since, when- 
ever Gen. i.-ii. 4 was written, it shows that the Hebrews -referred the origin of the 
week to the earliest times. 

§ He refers to other lists, also, where the names are the same, but the order different. 

|The designation of a day according to its place in the month was the Babylonian 
method also, but might have co-existed with the recognition of a seven-day week, just 
as we know it did among the Hebrews. 
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Shemitic wanderings and interactions—is not thereby demonstrated ; 
still less have we here proof of any special observance or celebration 
of one day in the seven. The results secured are such as to show 
that zf the Babylonians had a seven-day week, it would harmonize 
with a variety of facts, and explain some of these, but we are still 
left without positive knowledge as to the real state of the case. 

II. When we approach the calendar discovered by George Smith, 
and translated by Sayce (see above), we have to do with something 
more definite and clear. The 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th days of the 
month being called “ swdum,” and certain peculiar requirements being 
laid down for these days, we have certainly a strong evidence both of 
a division of the month into periods (or weeks) of seven days each, 
and also of a special observance of the last day in each week. In 
this observance we must not, of course, look for the highest kind of 
religious ideas; it is enough to establish the observance itself. The 
hemerology of 2d Elul which Sayce translated* shows us at once a 
noticeable difference in the length of the injunctions between those 
days (with the 19tht) and the rest. The 7th and 28th days have each 
eleven lines, the 14th, 19th, and 21st, each ten lines; of the others, 
only the 1st day has as many as six lines, the remainder from three 
to five, with four as the most frequent number. The five days first 
named, thus appear to have had a peculiar importance. But the con- 
tents likewise of the inscriptions connected with them have a strongly- 
marked individuality. While the prescriptions for the other days 
ordain that the king make sacrifices and offerings to such and such 
gods, that for these five days is rather restrictive in character. The 
form is stereotyped. It is as follows: 


+ «> A festival. 
A sacred day. The shepherd of many people 
The flesh of birds (and) cooked fruit eats not. 
The garments of his body he changes not. White robes he puts not on. 
Sacrifice he offers not. The king (in) his chariot rides not. 
In royal fashion he legislates not. A place of garrison the General (by word of) 
mouth appoints not. 
Medicine for the sickness of his body he applies not. 
To make a sacred sfot it is suitable.’’} 


* Records of the Past, vii. The cuneiform text is in IV. R., 32, 33. 

+ Precisely why the 1gth should be like the other four in the length as well as the 
contents of its injunctions, it is not easy to say. Sayce’s explanation ( Zvans. Soc. Bib. 
Arch, I11., p. 207) is neither very clear nor very conclusive. But there is no more difficulty 
in the classification of the 19th with the seventh days than in the use of the Hebrew 
mary t denote a day whose observance is to be similar to that of the Sabbath. See 

a 


Lev. xxiii. 32, where the additional modifier, yinaw does not affect the pertinence 
of the illustration. ai 

¢ For convenience’ sake, the translation of Sayce is here reproduced, except in a 
few particulars, only one of which is of great importance for our present purposes (see 
below). 
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This is repeated with no material change for each of the five days 
of which we are speaking. There follows, in each case, the require- 
ment of an “ offering”’ (?) to be made by the king “in the presence 
of” the god or gods to whom the day is consecrated, and this is 
generally to occur at night. This injunction, however, is found in 
connection with all the other days as well. Then follows (also on 
the part of the king) a sacrifice and lifting up of the hands (at or to) 
“the high place of the god.” This carries upon the face of it all 
that is needed for our discussion, z.¢., that there is a marked <differ- 
ence between those and other days, in a religious point of view. 

Even here, however, there are certain obvious hindrances to our 
considering these days as fully parallel with the Hebrew Sabbath. In 
the first place, the tablet here referred to gives the hemerology only 
of one month, and that not a regular, but an occasional intercalary 
month. Have we sufficient evidence that this same division and ob- 
servance of the seventh days took place throughout the year? But, 
supposing this to be established, we must observe that a week begin- 
ning with the first day of each month, and sacred days occurring 
regularly on the 7th, 14th, etc., of each month do not exactly corre- 
spond with the Hebrew method of reckoning the weeks continuously 
without regard to the month-divisions.* The Babylonian month— 
this we definitely knowt—consisted of 30 days. According to the 
mode of reckoning indicated on this tablet there must then have been, 
at the end of each month, two days which belonged to no week, or else 
the first week of each month must have been regarded as consisting 
of nine days--of which, indeed, there is no evidence; but either of 
these suppositions brings out the distinction between the two modes 
of reckoning—Babylonian and Hebrew. There is strong resemblance, 
but by no means identity. 

III. We may inquire, in the next place, what is the bearing on the 
general question of the name Sadattu(m), which is found in the in- 
scriptions? Here we must be much more discriminating than is gen- 
erally the case. The first fact to be noticed is that this word does 
not occur in connected texts, such as the hemerology. cited above. 
Sayce, it is true, and others, before and after him, translate “ sabbath” 
where, in the rendering given above, stand the words, “a sacred day,” 
but this is purely conjectural. The three signs which compose the 
expression mean literally “ unfavorable day” (Sayce, “ unlawful day” 
[to work upon], which is also possible), and the only cuneiform equiv- 
alent with which we are familiar is the Su-/u(m) referred to by Smith 


* See Lenormant, Origines de I’ Histoire, i., p. 243. 
¢ See, ¢e.g., Lenormant. 0., p. 248. 
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(see above), which may mean “rest” or “completion,” but is not 
therefore necessarily identical with “ Sabbath.” * The word Sabattu(m) 
occurs in a list of Assyrian synonyms,t with the equivalent wm nuh 
libbi, “ day of rest of heart.” This definition corresponds surprisingly 
with the Biblical idea of the Sabbath, but from this, again, it is easy 
to jump to an unwarranted conclusion. For we do not know when 
the name Sadat/u(m) was in use among the Assyrians, or whether it 
ever was; nor can we infer that, in case it was used, it denoted for 
them the seventh day, in which we just found the most striking anal- 
ogy with the Hebrew Sabbath. If “ Sabbath” means only “ cessa- 
tion” or “ rest,” we surely cannot affirm that it must have been con- 
nected, by every Shemitic people that employed it, with any regularly 
recurring day whatever, to say nothing of each seventh day. Further, 
the significance of the expression “rest of heart” is lessened, when 
we find the kindred term hud Ubb1, “ joy of heart,” applied in a 
recently translated calendar ¢ to the 11th day of Nisan and the 5th of 
Kislev, and standing in no relation to any seventh day. And when 
we are informed that in another list of synonyms | :adatu occurs with 
the equivalent gamaru, “to be complete,” it is evident that this Sabatu 
is a verb, like the Hebrew maw, and not the designation of any 
day. As for the Babylonians, if any special name was given to the 
sacred seventh day among them, there is at least more monumental 
evidence for supposing it to have been su/um (see above) than 
sabattu. ‘ 

We may now briefly sum up the results thus far attained. It 
appears certain that: 

(1). The significant number seven played some part in the calendar 
of the Babylonians. 





* On the other hand, it is not just to say, with Lenormant, that the term ‘‘ unfavor- 
able,” or ‘‘ill-omened,” excludes the sabbatical idea. The equivalent seelue(m) shows 
that the bad sense is not always present in the word, and besides this, each of the days 
of the month, the five sacred days included, is designated by a sign which means 
magiru, ‘‘favorable,” *‘ propitious,” translated ‘‘ festival” by Sayce. This seems to 
prove that usage had in some connections obliterated the original meaning of the 
phrase, so that it has at least a neutral meaning (‘‘completion’’), though the idea of 
‘*solemn” ‘‘sacred”’ might very conceivably attach to it. 

+ II. R. 16, 1. 32, a.b. 

¢ Pinches, in Proceedings of Soc. of Bib. Archeol., Dec. 6, 1881. Mr. Pinches has 
been kind enough tosend me a translation of the column for the month Kislev. The 
full text will be published, he tells me, in V. R., Part 2. 

§ The foregoing examination shows that when Lenormant abandons the argument 
from the hemerologies before discussed, and bases, on this pair of synonyms alone, 
his opinion that the Assyrians (not Babylonians) knew a seven-day week, and a sabbath 
his position is completely indefensible. 

| II. R. 25, 1. 14, a.b, mentioned by Sayce, Records, vii., p. 158. 
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(2). An especial sacredness was attributed by them, at least some- 
times, to each 7th day in a month, the cycles beginning with the be- 
ginning of the month itself. 

(3). Among the Assyrians, the term Sadatiu, equivalent to “ day of 
rest of heart,’”’ was understood to denote some day, without our being 
able to establish any connection between this and the sacred seventh 
days. 

It seems, on the other hand, not certain that either a “ planetary 
week,” or a reckoning like the Hebrew, by continuous sevens, was 
known in the early civilizations of the Euphrates and: Tigris. 

Now, before passing on to complete our survey by a glance at the 
bearing of our subject on the Hebrew Sabbath, we must raise the 
questions, When and how did the Babylonian seventh-day observance 
begin? Both questions can be answered with a good degree of prob- 
ability. In regard to the former, indeed, we cannot fix upon the 
year, or even the century, but we can refer this observance to the 
pre-Shemitic inhabitants of Babylonia, the Akkadians and Sumerians, 
as its most probable originators. The significance of the number 
seven can certainly be traced to them, and the peculiarities in style 
of the hemerology which records the sacredness of the seventh days 
lead to the conclusion that; like so many religious texts, it is a para- 
phrase, if not an exact translation, of an Akkadian original.* The 
Babylonian sacred seventh-day was then most likely learned by the 
Shemites from their highly cultivated predecessors in the Euphrates 
valley. And the question how such a division of time could originate 
finds its best solution in the phases of the moon.t It is true that 
since the Babylonian months contained 30 days each, it was compar- 
atively seldom that the seventh days could coincide with the phases 





* See Sayce, Records, vii., p. 158. The whole matter of the literary dependence of 
the Shemitic people of Babylonia upon the Akkadians and Sumerians is still in obscurity 
atmany points. This is not the place to discuss these, but at all events the statement 
made above has nearly everything in its favor. 

+ Schrader, Stud. u; Kritiken, 1874. Dillmann, Exod. u. Levit., p. 213. Rev. James 
Johnston (Cath. Presbyt., Mar., 1881) asserts that seven is not a natural division of time ; 
it must depend on special divine command. A decimal system, based on the number 
of the fingers, is, he seems to think, the only zatura/ one. This assertion will not seem 
weighty, if we consider the intensity of eagerness with which early peoples have often 
observed the heavenly bodies and their movements. The phases of the moon have fixed 
their attention only less powerfully than the apparent daily revolutions of the sun. And 
it is not necessary for even the most literal belief in the Creative Week as the real 
ground of the seven-day reckoning, to suppose that the Babylonians owed their use of 
such reckoning to a specially revealed knowledge of that week, or a special divine com- 
mand. There is no ground, as we shall see, for thinking that the Hebrews, before the 
giving of the Decalogue, connected their Sabbath with the Creator’s Rest-Day. Does 
Mr. Johnston suppose that the sexagesimal system of the Babylonians—surely far less 
simple than the septimal—was due to special revelation ? 
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of the moon, but that seems to point back to a time when lunar 
months were employed—-their seven-day divisions being retained after 
the lunar months themselves, in the endeavor to conform the calendar 
to the solar year, had been exchanged for longer ones. 

The final stage of our discussion must be occupied with the prob- 
lem of the relation between this Babylonian observance, such as it 
was, and the Hebrew Sabbath. 

1. It has already been shown that the final link is wanting 
which might enable us to demonstrate a historical connection, and 
yet, remembering the width and the strength of Babylonian influence 
on the Shemitic peoples who had once come under it, it is difficult 
not to believe that some kind of genuine relationship existed. 
While the Old Testament does not give us any direct information 
on this point (being always too anxious to set in clear light the dis- 
tinction of essence that made the permanent difference between the 
institutions of the Old Covenant and those of the heathen nations, 
to lay any stress on similarities of form), it seems pretty clear that 
the Sabbath was recognized before the Decalogue was given. The 
form of the Fourth Commandment (Ex. xx. 8), “Remember the 
Sabbath day,” etc., points not to the ordaining of a new day, but the 
sanctioning of an old one.* 

Besides this, it must be noticed that the absence from Deut. v. 
12-15, of the particular form of sanction contained in Ex. xx. II, 
proves that the Sabbath might be held sacred without any reference 
to the creation. As for the significance of the number seven, in 
relation to measurements of time, we know from Gen. vii. 4, 10; viii. 
10, 12; xxix. 27, 28, that it is found in connection with patriarchal his- 
tory, and the story of the creation, Gen. i.—ii. 4, carries it back to the 
very beginning of things (see above); so that although on the Biblical side 
there is no clear information as to the origin of the Hebrew Sabbath, 
the way seems to be opened for a belief, on sufficient evidence, in its 
primitive derivation from the similar Babylonian. institution. No 
objection can be raised to this from the standpoint of Old Testament 
revelation, for we are nowhere informed that the command to. keep 
the Sabbath was laid upon man at the creation, and there is nothing 
irreligious in the supposition that the seven-day week was the result 


* In Ex, xvi. 23 sg., we find mention of “the holy Sabbath unto the Lord,” with explicit 
injunctions not to gather manna on that day, and with indications (vv. 28, 2g) that the 
people already had a distinct Sabbath-law. These indications, however, and the very 
explicitness of the requirements, prove that this Sabbath-law belongs to the same 
category as the Fourth Commandment of the Decalogue, and can be no evidence as 
to whether the Hebrews had such an institution before God’s special revelation of His 
will to them, 
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of lunar observations for the Hebrews as well as for other peoples. 
In the presence of historical proof that the Hebrew Sabbath owed 
its origin, as a regular institution, to Shemitic or Akkadian heathen, 
the soundest faith need suffer no shock. The essential unlikeness 
remains the same, whether the one borrowed its form from the other 
or not. But it must be constantly borne in mind that the establish- 
ment of a direct, genetic connection has not yet been accomplished. 
We cannot, at present, be by any means sure that even if the reckon- 
ing by sevens and the observance of seventh days could be exactly 
traced back from Hebrew to Babylonian and Akkadian, there might 
not be intervening steps, now unknown to us, which would require a 
considerable alteration in our ideas of the relation of early peoples. 
Who can tell us that the Aramzans, although, like the Phenicians, 
they were rather the go-between of the nations than the founders of 
an original civilization,* did not yet, also like the Phenicians,+ modify 
the ideas which they transmitted, and exert a considerable influence 
upon those even which were received independently of them; and 
how can we be sure that the seven-day reckoning among the Hebrews 
was not such an idea? Or have the yet unknown contents of Hittite 
inscriptions some light for us here? Or must we assume that the 
Hebrews themselves so altered the Babylonian system as to make the 
seven-day periods successive, and their series continuous throughout 
the year? We are here brought face to face with problems for which 
our present sources of information supply no solution. While it is 
a groundless assertion to declare that the Babylonian seventh-day 
observance points back to a primitive revelation, it is as yet not fully 
proved that this observance was the formal parent of the Hebrew 
Sabbath, however possible it may be that further investigation shall 
at some time furnish us the proof. 

2. It only remains that we illustrate the relation of essential con- 
trast, according to the remarks with which this article was introduced, 
and according to the analogy furnished us by the habit of the Bible 
itself. 

(az). Perhaps the most obvious contrast is in respect to the sphere 
and extent of application. It will have been noticed that the only 
detailed prescription for seventh-day observance which the cuneiform 
tablets have as yet made known, does not concern the people at 
large, but only the high authorities, the “ shepherd of many people,” + 





* Cf. Schrader, Stud. u. Krit , 1874, cited above. 
+ £.g., in the case of the alphabet, adapted out of the Egyptian character. 


¢ There is no need of inquiring here either precisely what this title means, or who 
was designated by it. 
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the king, and the general. The common people are left entirely out 
of the account. We have no evidence that, whatever the advantages 
or opportunities of the day may have been, the nation at large had 
any share in them. Religion was aristocratic, and its observances, 
we may be quite sure, brought the minimum of relief to the labors 
of the poor and oppressed. But neither have we sufficient indications 
that the officials looked upon the seventh-day requirement with any- 
thing approaching the earnestness enjoined in the Hebrew law. It 
is not merely that we find no allusion to it in historical narrative: 
we should not necessarily expect that ; the contents of most of the 
historical inscriptions are not of such a character as to lead us to 
look for it. It is not merely that in the other religious literature of 
the Babylonians there are no exhortations to it. But when we find 
different calendars, containing the dedication of the several days to 
this and that god, or omens for each successive day, and the like, 
it certainly seems that the seventh-day observance had nothing like 
the same degree of attention that it had among the Hebrews, as if 
other distinguishing marks between different days were quite as im- 
portant as this one in the Babylonian thought.* At all events, there 
is no reason for supposing that the observance ever became so inter- 
twined with the religious life of the nation as the Hebrew Sabbath 
came to be in Palestine. The vast importance attached to this insti- 
tution in the Old Testament, appearing in the command to keep it, 
so often repeated,t shows us how much more vital it was to the 
Hebrew people than we have the right to suppose any such institu- 
tion ever was to the dwellers by the Euphrates. 

(6). It is further evident that the Hebrew Sabbath had profound 
sanctions of which the Babylonian observance knew nothing. The 
latter stands apparently on the same footing with the ordinary sacri- 
fices. The former is put into a separate and higher category by its 
place among the ten commands which were written on stone as funda- 
mental law. But besides this, the Hebrews regarded their Sabbath 
as involved in the very existence of the world, and of their own 
organic life. They referred to creation itself for the ground of its 
perpetual obligation, or they connected it with the event which 
marked Jehovah’s signal purpose of grace toward Israel as a nation— 


* Still, it must be remembered that the dedication of days to particular gods, and 
lists of omens for successive days, do not necessarily conflict with seven-day observ- 
ance. And the question may be worth raising, whether these lists of omens, etc., may 
not have been for popular, the calendar containing the seventh-day requirement for 
official, use. 

+ See, ¢.g., Ex. xxiii, 12, xxxi. 12 sg. xxxv. 2 sg.,; Levit. xix. 3, 30, etc. See also 
Dillmann, Zod. u. Levit., p. 212 sg. 
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the deliverance from Egypt (Deut. v.15). The Sabbath was thus 
to them an institution in which they saw the most clearly manifested 
will of the God who originated all things and who was the Supreme 
Ruler of all. Their peculiar belief in this God made itself felt in 
their observance of the day which He had chosen. Not only were 
they all, down to the most insignificant and poorest, on an equality 
with regard to its privileges and obligations, but it brought them all 
into a peculiar and intimate relation with Him who had ordained it. 
And this leads us naturally to the next point of contrast. 

(c.) The Hebrew Sabbath was more spiritually conceived than the 
Babylonian observance could possibly be. This is not so evident 
from the form of the command as given in the Decalogue—for this is 
negative, restrictive, like the Babylonian requirement *—as from some 
wider considerations. Solemn prohibitions were necessary for the 
education of Israel—the history of the people tells us only too 
plainly at how small a remove from the condition of the heathen 
about them their own spiritual susceptibilities were. But in pro- 
portion as they understood the supreme position of their Jehovah, 
in that proportion was a command to keep His Sabbath holy an 
appeal to a far higher range of religious conception, and a far greater 
stimulus to spiritual vigor, than could have been found among the 
worshippers of false gods. When the contrast between work on six 
days and abstinence therefrom on the seventh was impressed upon 
them by the reminder how God had worked and then rested, so that 
they might think of their own Sabbath observance as a following of 
that supreme example, then even the uncompromising demand upon 
their obedience to this law opened up large spiritual possibilities to 
them; and the restrictive form of the Fourth Commandment did 
not seem, to the most fully developed religious experience brought 
before us in the Old Testament, any obstacle to the receipt of rich 
spiritual blessings through the observance of that commandment 
(Isa. lviii. 13, 14). And when the cosmic ground for it was not 
brought to the front, but rather Jehovah’s special dealing with them 
as His people, in bringing them from slavery in Egypt, then there 
was even a stronger and more personal bond knit between them- 
selves and their covenant God, and thus was growing up a more 


* There is some force in Mr. Johnston’s assertion of contrast even at this point 
(Cath, Presbyt., Jan., 1881), since the detailed prohibitions of the Babylonian tablet 
are certainly inferior in dignity and moral force to the simple and general terms of the 
Decalogue, but the difference here is one rather of degree than of kind. 
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and more sturdy religious life. Here it would be lost labor to seek 
fora parallel in Babylonia. 

However meagre, then, the positive results of the foregoing ex- 
amination may appear, it is certain that the immeasurable distance 
between the scope and spirit of the seventh-day observance among 
the people of Palestine and that known to the great Euphratic nations 
is of enduring significance. Their monarchies and empires were alike 
destined to pass away; but in the one case, the religious ideas, 
useful and helpful as they may have been in their place and time, 
perished with the national life; in the other, there emerged out of the 
ruin of state and of temple the eternal truths which had for centuries 
been the vital centre of the whole fabric, and were at last destined 
to wider acceptance and even more spiritual apprehension, according 
to the counsels of Him who is God of both Jew and Gentile. 

FRANCIS BROWN. 
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iV. 


THE LOGICAL METHODS OF’ PROFESSOR 
KUENEN. 


ROFESSOR KUENEN is Dutch; most of the other well- 
known reconstructionist critics are German. Very few English- 
speaking scholars read Dutch, compared with the number who read 
German. The directly critical works of Kuenen are scarcely known 
among us except through German channels. Most English and 
American readers know of him only by the English translation of his 
“ Religion of Israel” published some seven years ago, that of his 
work on the prophets published two or three years later—both of 
them in limited editions, now already out of print—and the little 
volume of the Hibbert Lectures, now just published. In these cir- 
cumstances, it is no slight tribute to the abilities of Professor Kuenen 
that his name, rather than any other, certainly stands before English- 
speaking people as the representative name of this type of criticism. 
We need not raise the question whether this estimate of him is cor- 
rect. So far as the statement just made is concerned, it is enough 
that the estimate exists. 

If we should revive the term eology, so much used a generation 
ago in the writings of Professor Stuart and others, and should apply 
it, in the general sense in which it would be applicable, to the recon- 
structionist criticism now in vogue, it would at once be evident that 
the recent Neology is much more formidable than that of the last 
generation. Even if one wholly denies the validity of the results it 
has reached, he is compelled to respect and admire the industry, the 
painstaking, the genuine scholarship by which the results have been | 
reached. Such being the case, the very existence of this type of 
criticism points out distinctly one great need of our times. Meaning 
by rationalism what that word ought to mean, no one will dispute 
that we are in pressing need of a genuine, sanctified Christian ration- 
alism. In whatever other ways the assaults made on the Bible by 
destructive criticism may be met, they should also be met by a study 
of the Bible that is reverently, yet distinctively critical. 
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In general terms, every one admits this. But many are startled 
and shocked at certain consequences which follow from it, or, rather, 
at their own misapprehension of these consequences. Professor 
Kuenen, for example, enters upon his subject from the point of view 
which recognizes in the religion of Israel simply one of the great re- 
ligions of the earth. He refuses to assume that there is anything su- 
pernatural or exceptionally inspired in the Old or New Testaments, 
or in the religion described in them. Is not this sufficient to con- 
demn him at once? Have we any occasion for at all investigating 
views which start from the denial of the fundamental truths of re- 
vealed religion? Is it even consistent for one who holds the divine 
authority of the Scriptures to be a settled truth to engage in such a 
controversy as that to which these critics challenge us? Does he not 
thus stultify himself by virtually admitting that what he holds to be 
divine is yet controvertible in the courts of human criticism ? 


At the outset, then, one who would examine Kuenen’s positions 
from Kuenen’s point of view, may be compelled to vindicate his 
right to do so. If he is a Presbyterian in the United States, he cer- 
tainly will be thus compelled. If two men, highly honored among 
us, unite in producing the best statement of the strict doctrine of 
verbal inspiration which has ever been printed, there are not wanting 
newspaper critics who find their work characterized by laxity of doc- 


trine, and hasten to remind its authors that they are set for the de- 
fence of orthodoxy. If one deems it important to insist that, in mat- 
ters of Biblical study, our ministers and teachers shall be held to 
have all the liberty allowed by the very general statements of our 
standards, instead of being restricted by the narrower limits of the 
doctrine of inspiration which has been generally held among us—if 
another, in adversely commenting upon the works of Mr. Robertson 
Smith, acknowledges his opponent’s standing as a Christian teacher, 
instead of stigmatizing him as a heretic—or if another, in presenting 
the theories of Julius Wellhausen, recognizes the fact that we need 
information in regard to the prince of German reconstructionist crit- 
ics, even more than we need to be defended from him—these men 
are at once made to understand that they have faithful friends, both 
in the high court known as the General Assembly and in the high 
court known as the religious newspaper, who stand ready to perform 
all needful offices of admonition and rebuke. 

We ought certainly to be gratified at these evidences of the exist- 
ence of zeal for the truth and of kind concern for our loyalty thereto; 
but, however well meant, it may possibly be in some instances a zeal 
not according to knowledge. The frigates of the so-called higher crit- 
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icism advance in an endless circle and with perpetual broadsides 
around the fortresses of established orthodoxy. It may be that they 
do not harm the fortresses much, but some of the people within are 
occasionally hurt, and more are frightened. If we return the fire from 
the walls, it is very difficult to hit the frigates, because they are always 
in motion. Before the guns can be trained upon them in one position, 
they have shifted from that position and are somewhere else in the 
ceaseless circle. Shall one be counted a traitor if he regards it as 
wiser to fit out a few armored gun-boats to grapple with the frigates 
on their own element, even if this involves the leaving of the fortress 
for the time being that one may engage in the fight ? 

If we are at all to meet the destructive critics with their own weap- 
ons, we must, of course, subject ourselves to the necessary and fair 
laws of critical procedure. And every one certainly must recognize 
the propriety of the canon of criticism, which demands that we avoid 
undue assumptions; that we exclude, as far as possible, the influence 
of bias and prejudice. But a groundless assumption, in any investi- 
gative process, is not necessarily one that has no ground anywhere. 
It is sufficient for its exclusion that it has no ground among the pri- 
mary facts of that particular investigation. In particular, a proposi- 
tion which is to be proved or disproved by the investigation itself 
must be omitted from the premises of the investigation, even if it is 
capable of proof from other sources. 

Now it is extremely desirable that the critical argument be made 
to furnish independent evidence in regard to the alleged divine char- 
acter of the Bible; but if one proposes to accomplish this, he must 
not begin by assuming that the Bible is inspired. He might conceiv- 
ably begin by satisfying himself of this from considerations external 
to his argument, and then build his critical structure upon this foun- 
dation; but if he should do this, he would be precluded from afterward 
transforming his foundation into a structure based upon the critical 
results he had reached. He may thus prove the fact of inspiration 
and use it, or he may leave out, for the time being, the question 
whether the Scriptures are inspired, or in what sense they are in- 
spired; expecting that his critical investigations will throw light 
upon these points. He may pursue either of these courses, but he 
cannot be allowed to begin byassuming the inspiration of the Script- 
ures; afterward building the proof of their inspiration upon this as- 
sumption. To do this would be, of course, to violate a fundamental 
rule of critical procedure. 

This does not mean that, in order to be critical, a man must be 
without opinions or prejudices. One isenot required to become an 
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idiot to fit him for judging fairly. Every man who knows himself is 
conscious of having prepossessions. The one who is most fatally bi- 
ased is the one who is so thoroughly under the influence of his bias 
as to be unconscious of being biased at all. But it means that a 
man, however conscious of his prepossessions he may be, shall yet be 
conscious of a determination to lay these aside, and of a power and 
habit of actually laying them aside, and of reaching conclusions 
purely in the light of the evidence presented. In Biblical studies it 
is not essential to genuine critical acumen that the student be with- 
out convictions as to the divine authority of the Word. The most 
ruinous of all processes of thought is that in which one undertakes to 
abandon, arbitrarily, the convictions which he has been accustomed 
to hold, for the sake of allowing fair weight to new evidence. To at- 
tempt this is to attempt an impossibility. We cannot thus divest 
ourselves, by an act of will, of deeply-rooted opinions. The result of 
trying to do it is utter self-deception. The mind is brought into 
false relations with itself, and into the worst of all attitudes for the 
intelligent reception of truth. 

One who holds to the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures is not 
under obligation to cease holding that doctrine as the condition of 
being able, with fairness, to pursue critical studies. And one who 
rejects all idea whatever of supernatural interference is not excluded, 
so far as the mere demands of the critical process are concerned, for 
his peculiarities of creed. But each must, provisionally, hold his 
creed in abeyance while the investigation is going on. And however 
confident each may be of the truth of his creed, he must hold him- 
self ready to give it upif it is proved to be untrue. That the criti- 
cal inquiry may yield its best results, it must be made strictly inde- 
pendent. That it may be so, it must be carried on in the spirit which 
loves the creed for the truth it contains, and not in that which loves 
the truth because it is contained in the creed, and bya method which 
refuses to demonstrate a.proposition by first assuming it to be true. 
That the critical inquiry into the nature of the Scriptures may be in- 
dependent, it must reject all evidence which is based on the assump- 
tion that the Books are inspired, just as it rejects that which is based 
on the assumption that they are not inspired. While it is in prog- 
ress, it has nothing directly to do with inspiration. When it is fin- 
ished and its results are reached, these may be compared with results 
reached in other quarters. It is conceivable that, on comparison, the 
two may be found to agree and thus confirm each other. It is con- 
ceivable that one or both may require to be modified so as to make 
them agree. It is conceivable that they may be found to be in hope- 
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less conflict. In this case it is conceivable that a man may find his 
critical results to be better founded than his dogmatic opinions con- 
¢ ceming inspiration, and may be compelled to give up the latter in 
favor of the former. It is equally conceivable that he may find it 
reasonable to give up hiseritical results and retain his doctrinal opin- 
ions. But all these possibilities are matters of subsequent considera- 
tion. While the inquiry is in progress, it must be untrammelled by 
assumptions in either direction. 

All this is certainly fair and reasonable, and the truth never needs 
to fear fair play. There is no reason, therefore, why any lover of the 
Bible or of its religion should find fault with the application of purely 
critical methods to the study of Biblical questions. It would be un- 
reasonable to reproach Doctor Kuenen for professing to have done 
this. But we have a right to test his work by the question whether 
it is genuinely critical or only spuriously so. 

One of the first canons of criticism, and one which many of the re- 
cent critics are very eager to assert, as against the alleged theologi- 
cal bias of the traditional view, is the one just mentioned, namely, 
that we must avoid groundless assumptions. Whatever offers itself 
in the shape of premises must either be proved or rejected. Profes- 
sor Kuenen’s work is uncritical if it has habitually violated this 
canon. 

In matters of history, another canon of critical procedure is that 
reputable human testimony has a presumption in its favor. This 
canon, of course, is not to be understood in a sense which would 
make it inconsistent with the previous one. To say that the truth- 
fulness of a history must be presumed, is very different from saying 
that it must be assumed. To assume that untested evidence is true 
would be to violate the first canon of criticism; to assume that it is 
false is equally to violate that canon. Very different from either is 
the presumption in favor of the untested evidence of a human wit- 
ness. Attention to this presumption is nearly as essential to correct 
critical procedure as is the avoidance of false assumptions. 

This would be true, even if the presumption in favor of historical 
evidence were merely formal. A merely formal presumption, as distin- 
guished from evidence, never settles the question whether an allega- 
tion is true; but it may settle the question whether, for certain pur- 
poses of investigation, the allegation shall be provisionally taken to 
be true. Or it may decide which of two imperfectly proved proposi- 
tions is to be preferred. But the presumption in favor of historical 
testimony is seldom merely formal. In most cases it has something 
of the character of evidence. Men, to be sure, are not very truthful. 
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They may lie, from evil motives. They may be mistaken, through ig- 
norance or carelessness. Yet we are so constituted that we cannot 
even continue to exist without some attention to reality. The worst 
liar makes, in all, more true statements than false statements. Much 
more, if a man is enough interested in the reality of events to look 
them up and write out what he learns, it is likely that he will mainly 
tell the truth about them. The presumption in favor of historical 
testimony may, of course, be overcome by evidence; but in the ab- 
sence of contradictory proof, it must be allowed its own proper valid- 
ity. If Professor Kuenen has not sufficiently attended to this, he 
must plead guilty to the charge of being uncritical. 

Another canon of true criticism is, that mere hypothesis proves 
nothing. The argument which consists in supposing that a thing is 
so and so, may always be sufficiently met by supposing that it is not 
so and so. If there is some positive evidence in favor of an allega- 
tion, hypotheses may remove objections or strengthen the proof, just 
as slanting sticks may brace something so firmly as to give it tre- 
mendous strength. But without some element of positive evidence, 
a hypothesis or a hundred hypotheses fail of themselves, as slanting 
sticks with nothing to brace against fall to the ground by their own 
weight. Any author is uncritical if he indulges in assertions which 
are based on mere hypotheses. 

Another law of criticism is that we must go as near as possible to 
the original sources to obtain evidence. Of course, the reconstruc- 
tionist critics will not object to this. It is the canon by which they 
justify their process of crumbling our present books of the Bible. 
They regard it as especially important to distinguish those crumbs of 
Scripture which originated contemporaneously with certain events 
from those of later origin. That truly distinguished man, Doctor 
Franz Delitzsch, must feel at once amused and complimented and 
sorry at the way in which we Americans, and many other people than 
Americans, use his honored name in violation of this canon. If we 
wish to defend the traditional view of the Pentateuch, we appeal 
from the opinions of our learned opponents to those of Delitzsch ; 
and our opponents instantly meet us with the reply: “ But Delitzsch 
concedes to some elements in the Pentateuch a later origin, and since 
his views are extremely conservative, this may be taken as proving 
much more than he concedes.’”’ However we may honor the attain- 
ments of distinguished scholars, we cannot afford to allow critical in- 
vestigation thus to degenerate into a mere comparison of the results 
reached by leading men. Our conclusions must be tested, not by the 
reputation of the mind that draws them, but by the character of the 
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evidence from which they are drawn. And the adverse critics"will not 
flinch, of course, if we remind them that, under this rule, a statement 
of the Book of Chronicles, for example, whether strictly historical or 
not, is, at least, nearer to the original sources of evidence, by some 
twenty centuries or more, than a similar statement made by Graf or 
Reuss or Kuenen. 

To make but one more specification, all the laws of deductive rea- 
soning are fundamental canons of critical procedure. If one uses a 
middle term of reasoning ambiguously, or makes inferences that are 
wider than his premises, or draws positive conclusions where one of 
the premises is negative, or draws any conclusion at all from purely 
negative premises, his work is thereby rendered uncritical. 

No one disputes the validity of these and similar principles. Let 
us, by applying them, test the logical methods used in Dr. Kuenen’s 
works on the “ Religion of Israel,’ “The Prophets and Prophecy in 
Israel,” and “ National Religions and Universal Religions,” and in 
other works of the same school. 

The three works just mentioned are not primarily critical. The 
first is the promulgation of a theory of the rise and progress, by de- 
velopment, of the religion of Jehovah in Israel. The second is a 
decidedly polemic discussion of the alleged supernatural element in 
Prophecy, conducted in defence of this theory. In the third, this 
theory is put to use, in the comparing of the great religions of the 
earth. But this theory is based upon certain views as to the struct- 
ure of the Old Testament, and stands or falls with them. The 
proofs of the one are the proofs of the other. The logical procedure 
of Kuenen, the religious historian, is identical with that of Kuenen, 
the Old Testament critic. And his method is such that in one part 
or another of the historical works, he has occasion to reproduce, or 
at least to recapitulate, a very considerable proportion of the contents 
of his distinctively critical works. 

Stated in brief, his historical theory is that in the eighth century 
B.C. the religion of Jehovah, as it then existed in Israel and Judah, 
in what was, at that stage of its development, its normal type, was 
what we might now call a semi-pagan idolatry, being only imperfectly 
monotheistic, using images and similar accessories in worship as an 
essential part of the cultus; and that this semi-pagan idolatry was 
evolved from still lower previous forms of religion, and was now in 
those processes of change by which a higher monotheism was at 
length evolved from it. 

In its general outlines, this is the view which has been so thor- 
oughly popularized for English readers in the works of Dr. Robert- 
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son Smith. A recent and particularly brilliant, though somewhat 
school-girlish presentation of it, is Wellhausen’s article on “ Israel” 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Dr. Chambers, in THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN REVIEW, has adversely discussed the theory of Kuenen, taken 
asa whole. Dr. Cave, in the Princeton Review, has paid his respects 
especially to those portions of it which deal with the Mosaic institu- 
tions, and Dr. Green, in the same Review, to its positions in regard 
to the prophets and prophecy, while its view as to Ezekiel in partic- 
ular, is criticized by Dr. Gardner, in the Yournal of the Exegetical 
Society, 1881. In the same journal, Professor Toy publishes certain 
studies on Ezekiel, which would go to sustain the views held by 
Kuenen. Kuenen’s treatment of the Pentateuch is opposed at 
length by Dr. Stebbins, in his book, “ A Study of the Pentateuch for 
Popular Reading.” His treatment both of the Pentateuch and of 
the rest of the Old Testament is reviewed in Dr. Green’s new book, 
“Moses and the Prophets.” And this list of able discussions of the 
subject, in American publications, might easily be extended. The 
present article, however, confines itself to Dr. Kuenen’s proof of his 
statement of the condition of things in the eighth century before 
Christ, not so much for the sake of avoiding the. ground already trav- 
ersed by these other writings, as because of the central position 
which that statement occupies in the work of Kuenen. Unless he has 
established that statement, he has had nothing to establish, for either 
the previous or the succeeding period. And the logical methods by 
which he supposes himself to have established that statement are the 
same which he everywhere employs. 

He begins by setting aside the historical character of both the Old 
and the New Testaments, taken as a whole. To this, for the present, 
we simply take exception, admitting Professor Kuenen’s right, how- 
ever, to present his case in his own way. He holds that, since the 
only evidence we have is, in its entirety, unhistorical, it is therefore 
impossible, for most of the time covered by the Old Testament his- 
tory, to determine what parts of it can be depended upon. He says 
that we must “ give up for good the knowledge of detail which is no 
longer attainable” (“ Rel. of Is.,” vol. i., p. 28). He does not profess 
to be able to tell, by inspecting the parts, which parts are historital 
and which are not. In this he is certainly far wiser than the critics, 
who having shivered, in their own view, the vase of historical testi- 
mony, depend upon their skill in putting it together again in a new 
shape, by the aid of the cement of a puerile verbal criticism. To Dr. 
Kuenen, apparently, no statement of either Testament is historical 
in its own right. But he recognizes the historical principle that “an 
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event does not pass away without leaving any trace, any more than 
it occurs without preparation. If we succeed in discovering its traces, 
our conviction of its reality is confirmed. But also conversely” 
(“ Rel. of Is.,” vol. i., p. 19). By the aid of this principle we may test 
statements, and arrive at approximations to the historical truth. 

It is for the purpose of establishing a base line of this sort, by 
which all his other measurements and angles may be tested, that he 
begins at the point where he does rather than at any other. He 
asks, what was the religion of Jehovah in the times of Hosea, Amos, 
and Isaiah. Here, he correctly avers, the number of contemporary 
writers is sufficiently large to give us the means of comparing one 
account with another, and testing, to some extent, the historical 
sketch presented. Having thus attained a knowledge of the condi- 
tion of things at this point, we may know that any statement incon- 
sistent with this, as to the previous or subsequent condition of things, 
is unhistorical, and that whatever will account for this condition of 
things, or may be accounted for by it, has certain probabilities in its 
favor. By this process the whole history is to be reconstructed. 

The mere statement of this outline is the assigning of a sufficient 
reason, both for the order which our author has followed in his books, 
and for that followed in this article. We can test his logical methods 
as well at this section of his work as at any other. But in addition 
to all discussion of his methods, if this section of his work be found 
insecure, every other section, being absolutely based upon this, falls 
with it. 

Dr. Kuenen counts as contemporaneous writers of the eighth cent- 
ury before Christ, Amos, Hosea, Micah, the author of the last chap- 
ters of Zechariah, and Isaiah, to whom he assigns considerable, 
though rather fragmentary, portions of the first thirty-five chapters 
of the book which bears his name. Jeremiah, with Deuteronomy 
and fragments of the other books of the Pentateuch, and of the older 
historical books, of later date than the eighth century, are yet near 
enough to it to have some weight as evidence. Nearly all the rest 
of the Old Testament is considered to be several centuries later in 
date, and therefore too remote to be of any value. 

On the testimony of these witnesses, our author first presents the 
idea of Jehovah and his religion which was held and preached by the 
prophets. This part of his work is superbly done. It is a series of 
sound assertions fortified by apt citations. It isa chapter which might 
well be commended to the perusal of a large class of very orthodox 
Christian interpreters, who are in the habit of magnifying the religion 
of Jesus by minifying that of the prophets. Kuenen finds that the 
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prophets prophesy in the name of one God, who is boundless in might, 
in wisdom, in creative power, in love and tenderness, and, above all, 
in holiness and justice ; who is in a peculiar sense Israel’s God, but is 
at the same. time the only God of all the nations, to the exclusion of 
everything else that is called God ; whose word dwells in the hearts 
of His servants, and whose service is essentially moral and spiritual in 
its character. This view is mentioned all through the volumes. It 
is stated in compact form in “ Rel. of Is.,” vol. i., pp. 39-67. The 
higher elements of this view of religion were zascent in the minds of 
Isaiah and his contemporaries, and reached their maturity in the fol- 
lowing century. (Theological Review for 1874, and Hibbert Lect., 
1882, pp. 128, 340.) 

The effect of this is somewhat marred by a certain line of flings at 
the prophets as men who had their own personal grudges and ambi- 
tions to serve, in the religion they preached. They are described as 
being men of the people, with strong plebeian instincts, by whom 
“the high and eminent is condemned, because it is high and emi- 
nent,” as well as because of its injustice and insolence. Their polit- 
ical utterances are described as “lay-politics, so to speak, all the 
more easy to hold in proportion as those who propounded them had 
less need to apply them directly.” Isaiah’s zeal against the false 
prophets is explained by saying: “ Probably it is they especially who 
hold up the preaching of an Isaiah to ridicule, and who are therefore 
the first to be aimed at in his announcement of punishment” (“ Rel. 
of Is.,” vol. i., pp. 62, 63, 84). This attributing of mean motives to the 
prophets is entirely gratuitousgso far as the evidence is concerned. 
There is nothing in their utterances or conduct which requires to be 
thus accounted for. It is quite inconsistent with the spirit of disin- 
terestedness and earnestness of conviction which seems to character- 
ize them. Logically, it is a groundless assumption, and a nullity. 
But rhetorically, it is quite effective in preparing us presently to dis- 
credit some of the statements made by the prophets. 

A similar effect is also accomplished by a seemingly unimportant 
inexactness of statement as to the political status of the prophets. 
On page 35 of vol. i. of “ Rel. of Is.,” we have the assertion: “In the 
writings of the eighth century, we accordingly find clear proofs of the 
existence of two parties, which we may call the Assyrian and the 
Egyptian.” This statement is accompanied by a full and valuable 
list of Scriptural references, and by the statement that the prophets 
whose works have come down to us were opposed to both parties. 
His references rather prove, as he himself seems to acknowledge on 
the following page, the existence of two parties, one of which, headed 
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by the prophets, opposed all foreign alliances whatever, while the 
other was disposed to seek alliances with whichever power seemed at 
the time to be most available for that purpose, whether it were Assy- 
ria or Damascus or Hamath or Egypt or the Empire of Merodach 
Baladan. In this case, the evidence of the prophets is corroborated 
by what we know of the geography of Palestine and of the analogies 
of history. In a small country, with peculiarly strong natural de- 
fences, on the highway between two conflicting groups of more pow- 
erful nations, the important question could never have been, for very 
long at a time, which foreign intervention should be allowed, but 
whether any intervention should be allowed. Upon this latter de- 
pended the very question of national existence. By refusing alliances 
in either direction, Israel might hope to maintain its independence, 
thanks to God, its own courage, its difficult mountain passes, and the 
jealousy of its neighbors. But to take either neighbor for an ally 
was virtually to take him for a master, and transform Palestine into 
a battle-field for his wars with the other. This was the permanent 
and important question, and the party on it with which the prophets 
acted, though not always dominant, yet never sank into insignificance. 
If evidence is of any weight, the great literary prophets of the eighth 
century were successful men of influence in public affairs; and not a 
group of soured and disappointed enthusiasts, whose statements con- 
cerning the times in which they lived must be discounted accordingly. 
Dr. Kuenen does not in words ascribe to them this character; but he 
certainly discounts their statements on precisely this basis, without 
mentioning the basis itself. 

While reading what our author has to say concerning the religious 
teachings of the prophets, one involuntarily asks himself what force 
this testimony can possibly have toward proving that the religion of 
Jehovah then current was an image-worshipping paganism. Men of 
less ability than Dr. Kuenen have attempted to prove the same propo- 
sition by methods very different from this. They have done it by 
depreciating the views of the prophets, by exaggerating every appar- 
ently harsh expression, by interpreting grossly every representation 
that was capable of gross interpretation, by explaining away whatever 
sounded like sublime spiritual truth so as to make it mean something 
coarser and less sublime. In distinct contrast with everything of this 
sort, Dr. Kuenen, like several others among the chieftains of the higher 
criticism, displays a gratifying appreciation of the ethical and spiritual 
exaltation of the earlier literary prophets. Morethanthis: That the 
lofty views of religion held by the prophets must have been intel- 
ligible to their contemporaries, and must even have been widely cur- 
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rent among them, is a conclusion which he does not leave to the 
reader to infer, but which he himself takes pains expressly to affirm. 

On the face of it, this evidence, instead of tending to prove that the 
prevalent regular form of the religion of Jehovah was at that time 
idolatrous, seems conclusively to prove the direct opposite. Usually 
a religion is taken to be that which its representative men understand 
it to be. On all hands it is conceded that the prophets of Israel were 
the representative men of the religion of Jehovah. On what princi- 
ples of reasoning, then, are we to understand that Jehovah’s religion 
was, during that period, essentially in contrast with what His prophets 
declared it to be? 

Rhetorically, this working up of the case is most admirable. It 
shows the hand of a master. Not a particle of evidence has yet been 
adduced to prove that the prophets were innovators—that their views 
of the character of the religion of Jehovah are something hitherto 
unheard of, and in complete contradiction with the character of that 
religion as it. has formerly been understood and practiced, and is, in 
their times, still understood and practiced. Our author has abstained 
from asserting that these prophets belong to the class of reforming 
enthusiasts who are sometimes described as being in advance of their 
age, as being too good for this world, as being theoretically so ex- 
tremely wise that they are practically very foolish, as constitutionally 
addicted to being members of a very small minority, as likely to be 
isolated by the very loftiness of their ideals, and possibly to be thus 
driven into a moroseness which they themselves shall mistake for 
virtue, and therefore, as very likely to describe current affairs in a 
light quite different from that in which they appear to average people ; 
and yet he has paved the way for treating their testimony as if it 
were precisely of this character. ; 

He opens the case with the following and similar statements: 
“The prophets are, above all, preachers of repentance. Wherever 
they look around them they find much to reprove. They bring 
accusations against kings, princes, judges, and® even priests and 
prophets. Therefore it is quite necessary to distinguish their way of 
thinking from that of their contemporaries ” (“‘Rel. of Is.,” vol. i., p. 68). 
From the fact that the prophets are preachers of repentance, he infers 
two consequences. One consequence is, that we must make allowances 
in receiving their testimony. “ Preachers of repentance usually furnish 
us with valuable contributions to the knowledge of their times, but yet 
they are not the guides to whom we prefer to trust ourselves. From 
the very nature of the case, they do not make sufficient distinctions.” 
The other consequence is, that the religion of the people who were 
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called upon to repent must have differed radically from the religion 
which summoned them to repentance. Dr. Kuenen is well enough 
aware that the second of these consequences is by no means a neces- 
sary one. A call to repentance is not always a call to change from 
one religionto another. It is much more commonly a call to a change 
of conduct and of feeling than to a radical change of religious views 
or practices. But in this particular instance, our author affirms: 
“That Jahveh’s precepts were acknowledged in theory, but denied in 
practice, is not the true state of the case”’ (‘‘ Rel. of Is.,” vol. i., p. 71). 
On page 235 of the same volume he makes these views distinct by 
distinguishing between three types of Jahvism, namely: (1). The 
Jahvism of the people; that is, the religion of Jehovah as it was un- 
derstood and received by its adherents, in the eighth century B.C., and 
indeed, up to the captivity. (2). The Jahvism of the law; that is, 
the religion of Jehovah, in the form which it assumed after the exile, 
under the pentateuchal legislation; and (3). The Jahvism of the 
prophets, namely, the religion of Jehovah as it was understood and 
preached by the prophets from the eighth century. 

That there were people in existence, then and ever since, who pro- 
fessed to worship Jehovah, but whose service was idolatrous and 
unintelligent, every one would admit. Nobody would dispute the 
assertion that the prophets rebuked what they considered as the 
false worship of Jehovah, as well as the worship of other gods than 
Jehovah. What Professor Kuenen has to prove is, that this idola- 
trous Jahvism, ethically and spiritually bad as it was, was yet the 
true historical Jahvism of the time. In his attempt to prove this, he 
certainly illustrates the maxim which he quotes from Renan (“ Rel. of 
Is.,” vol. i., p. 389), that “/a verite est dans les nuances.” What else 
he illustrates will appear as we examine some specimens of his rea- 
soning. 

His first allegation is, that in answering the question how Jehovah 
is to be served, “ the prophets do not point—as perhaps we expected— 
to a code of laws in which Jahveh is understood to have made known 
his will” (“ Rel. of Is.,” vol.i., p.55). He admits that they mention 
the Torah “a few times.” He admits that they may possibly have 
had a written Torah in their minds. But by the Torah he alleges that 
they meant, not a body of laws, but the body of prophetic teachings. 
Whether these statements are true or false, and whether they are apt 
or inapt for the purposes for which they are made, depends entirely 
on the shade of meaning to be attributed to them. “A few times,” 
says Professor Kuenen. He seems to have in his mind the impres- 
sion that these earlier literary prophets do not very prominently 
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mention the Torah, even in the modified sense in which they are said 
to use the term. This impression he certainly conveys to his reader. 
But he himself cites ten instances of the use of it, in the note at the 
bottom of the page. He might have extended his list. By including 
the verb, as well as the noun, he might have doubled the number of 
instances. Now, twenty instances are not very many. With the 
right shade to the meaning, one might fairly say here, “a few times.” 
But the twenty instances occur in the writings of Amos, Hosea, Micah, 
and Isaiah, as these writings are accepted by Professor Kuenen. The 
entire bulk of these is a trifle less than that of the gospel by Luke. 
How many times does the gospel by Luke mention the Law? If the 
Law is prominently spoken of in any part of the Old Testament, or 
in any part of the New, or anywhere else in literature, then it is 
prominently spoken of in the literature which Dr. Kuenen attributes 
to the literary prophets of the eighth century before Christ. Dr. 
Kuenen’s phrase, “ A few times,” conveys an impression that is en- 
tirely misleading. 

He says again, that “it is possible” that the prophets had in 
their minds some sort of awritten Torah. This statement is so made 
as to suggest that we have no proof that the prophets ever connected 
the idea of writing with that of the law, but that Dr. Kuenen, out of 
his superabundant candor, is willing to concede this, not indeed asa 
fact, but. as a possibility, without proof. The meaning is skilfully 
shaded again. Somehow it looks as if the position of our author 
must be a remarkably strong one, since he is so willing to allow need- 
less advantages to his opponents. Who would imagine that one of 
the prophetic passages which he cites here concerning the Torah is: 
“Bind up a testimony, seal a Law among my disciples”? No one 
can read the context of this, in the eighth chapter of Isaiah, without 
seeing at once that a Torah is here described as some sort of a written 
sealed document. In Is. xxx.g, there is a similar mention of writing 
in connection with the Torah. And in Hos. viii. 12, we read: “I 
have written to him the great things of my Law.” That these proph- 
ets were familiar with,a written Torah is not a mere possibility, 
conceded by Dr. Kuenen as a favor to his opponents, but a fact dis- 
tinctly affirmed by themselves. Considered as a fact, it is very dam- 
aging to his position. We are not surprised that he should prefer to 
have his readers regard it as a concession on his part. 

On the face of it, these prophets seem to speak of the Torah pre- 
cisely as do the later writers, up to the times of the New Testament. 
But by Torah Dr. Kuenen insists that they mean something very dif- 
ferent from what the later writers mean. On any possible supposi- 
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tion, they have “‘ made no essential distinction between those laws 
and their own preaching, and have ascribed to the former no higher 
authority.” He intends this to apply, of course, only to that in their 
preaching which they uttered as the word of the Lord. Do the later 
Old Testament authors, then, or the authors of the New Testa- 
ment, know of any Torah which is authoritative otherwise than as 
the prophetic word of the Lord? Dr. Kuenen cites, to establish his 
position, the statement in Hos. xii. 13: “By a prophet Jahveh has 
led Israel out of Egypt, and by a prophet was Israel preserved.” 
According to Hosea, whatever authority Moses possessed he pos- 
sessed in virtue of his character as a prophet. Is there anywhere in 
Israelitish literature, up to the taking of Jerusalem by Titus, a syl- 
lable which hints at the existence of any different view of the matter? 
The author of the eighteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, when he em- 
phasizes the declaration that the Lord will raise up a prophet “like 
unto me,” certainly holds that, under God, the prophet is the su- 
preme authority in Israel, and that the authority of Moses is that of 
a prophet. The New Testament writers, when they cite this passage, 
endorse the same doctrine. It is the doctrine which was held in the 
times of the Maccabees, when Israel laid away the stones of the pol- 
luted altar, to wait until God should make known His will through a 
prophet. 

According to Dr. Kuenen, the prophets held the Torah to be the 
body of authoritative instruction which Jehovah had revealed through 
His prophets. Of course, this may have been wholly or partly written, 
and must have included whatever authoritative instruction was then 
regarded as of Mosaic origin, since they regarded Moses as a prophet. 
How does this view differ from that of the Books of Chronicles, or of ° 
the New Testament, or of Josephus, or of the earliest Mishnaic tradi- 
tions? Jesus and His opponents alike profess to be citing the Law 
when they quote from the Psalms (John x. 34 and xii. 34). Paul 
cites from Isaiah as being part of the Law (1 Cor. xiv. 21). Whenthe 
New Testament authors attribute the Old Testament to inspiration, 
it is to prophetic inspiration that they attribute it. They too, like 
the prophets of the eighth century B.c., hold the Law to be the whole 
body of authoritative instruction revealed by Jehovah through His 
prophets. Neither they nor their opponents show any sign of recog- 
nizing any part of it as having less or more than prophetic authority. 
In their case, this is consistent with their also using the term Law in 
a narrower sense to denote especially the Pentateuchal books; and it 
may be equally consistent with the same in the case of the earlier 
literary prophets. 
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Kuenen may be correct in asserting that the Torah of the prophets 
of this group is the authoritative body of instruction given through 
the prophets. It may be impossible to identify their Torah with our 
present Pentateuch as distinguished from the prophetic utterances. 
But this will serve his purpose only on the assumption that the Pen- 
tateuch itself, or some authorized claimant in behalf of the Penta- 
teuch, makes a different claim. Kuenen makes this assumption. He 
assumes that the proper historical position of the Pentateuch is that 
of a body of legislation separate from the prophetic writings, and hav- 
ing a different sort of authority from theirs. Unless the assumption 
holds good, his argument is a nullity. Does it hold good? The 
question will prove instructive in more ways than one. 

We have here an illustration of the principle that the strength of 
a novel error often lies less in the points in which it differs from the 
received view, than in the groundless assumptions which it makes in 
common with the received view. The great body of traditional writ- 
ers seem to be on the same ground with Professor Kuenen in ascrib- 
ing to the Law of Moses a different sort of authority from that which 
they ascribe to the prophets. Many seem to think of the latter as 
mainly predicters of events, while the former contains God’s will as 
to the conduct of life. We are accustomed to being regaled at irre- 
proachably orthodox tables with scraps from the Talmuds and from 
other Israelitish sources, discriminating in favor of the Mosaic writ- 
ings as compared with the rest of the Canon. From the same sources 
we learn how rigid and mechanical the Jews were in matters of cere- 
monial observance, and then make this our point of view for the in- 
terpretation of the Mosaic books. By these processes we identify 
the Old Testament ideas with those of the later Judaism. Instead 
of regarding these books in the light of their own statements and of 
contemporaneous history, we come to them from the point of view 
of the later Tanaite scribes, who flourished after the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. All parties seem to be mainly agreed in this. 
The traditional interpretation is full of it. The current defence of 
Christianity, in particular, abounds in brilliant contrasts based upon 
it, between the narrowness of the old dispensation and the freedom 
of the new. To this procedure the newer critics do not object; on 
the contrary, they build upon it. They have scarcely a structure 
which would not be seriously damaged if this part of its foundation 
were removed. 

But, when we think of it, is the point of view of the later Tanaim 
the best for understanding the proper spirit of the Pentateuch or of 
the remainder of the Old Testament? Certainly a great gulf sepa- 
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rates these men from their predecessors. By the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, temple, priesthood, and civil rule were alike blotted out; 
leaving whatever of public authority remained in Israel concentrated 
in the hands of the scribes. Their control came to be probably the 
most absolute spiritual despotism that ever existed. Doctor Kuenen 
(“ Rel. of Is.,” vol. iii., p. 289) describes their work as “the reorganiza- 
tion of Judaism.” In it the lines of tradition which Jesus was so 
constantly in the habit of condemning became supreme. They had 
not been so before. What was yet only a tendency as late as the 
time of Jesus, became, after the fall of Jerusalem, a fixed fact. 

Now the prophets of the eighth century certainly knew of no To- 
rah which they sharply distinguished from their own teachings, and 
regarded as possessing a higher grade of authority. It may be true 
that their language on this point is different from that of the Tal- 
muds. It does not follow that their Torah was different from that 
of the Talmudists. The difference may rather lie in the fact that 
they conceived of legislation as a part of prophecy, while the Tal- 
mudists conceive of it as different from prophecy and superior to it. 
The assumption that if they had possessed the Torah of the Talmud- 
ists they must have regarded it as the Talmudists did, is not only in- 
capable of proof, but can be completely disproved. 

Add to this that Isaiah and his contemporaries habitually speak of 
the Law in the way of distinct and emphatic appeal to its authority, 
and we have, on the whole, a decidedly different impression of the 
testimony of Professor Kuenen’s chosen witnesses on this point from 
that which he himself would convey. Translating Torah and its verb 
by the English words zustruction, instruct, we may put the testimony 
into the form of a Bible-reading, as follows: God instructs men (Is. 
XXViii. 9). Sometimes, perhaps, He instructs them through their 
own perceptions (Is. xxviii. 26). But He has His constituted instruct- 
ors—prophets who are instructors, priests who give instruction-—who, 
if unfaithful, are guilty of peculiar baseness (Is. xxx. 20 and ix. 15, 
and Mic. iii. 11). The nations shall flock to Sion, that He may in- 
struct them (Is. ii. 3 and Mic. iv. 2). Instruction may be written. 
Indeed this is, perhaps, the characteristic which distinguishes it from 
other teaching (Is. viii. 16, 20, and xxx. 8, 9; and Hos. viii. 12). 
This point will be greatly strengthened if we add here the passages 
in which these prophets in other terms speak of an appeal to written 
documents. The prophets are familiar with a definite body of in- 
struction known as ¢he instruction, and by other definite forms of ex- 
pression (Mic. iv. 2; Is. ii. 3; xxx. 9; i. 10; v. 24; Hos. iv. 63 viii. 
1, 12; Am. ii. 4). God instructs in respect of righteousness (Hos. x. 
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12). But, as several of the passages show, His instruction has some- 
thing to do with services of worship as well as with other matters. 
In short, it cannot escape notice that their Torah contained many 
things which are now contained in the Pentateuch, and nothing which 
is not now contained in the Old Testament books, which tradition 
regards as having been written by these prophets or before them. 
The evidence thus far cited clearly does not tend to prove that the 
Jahvism preached by the prophets was something then radically new, 
which they were endeavoring to introduce in place of the received re- 
ligion. Whatever weight it has is decidedly in the opposite direc- 
tion. But our author further alleges that the prophets, while recog- 
nizing the existence of a defined Jahvistic cultus, “nowhere insist 
upon fidelity in observing these holy ceremonies. On the contrary, 
they speak of them with an indifference which borders upon disap- 
proval, sometimes even with unfeigned aversion ”’ (“Rel. of Is.,” vol. i., 
p- 57). This last statement, by the time he reaches page 78, has 
grown into the assertion that “the prophets frequently speak of the 
outward worship of Jahveh in a tone of censure.” The instances by 
which he supports these allegations are Am. v. 21-23, Hos. vi. 6, and 
Is. i. 11-14. The three passages are alike in spirit. It will be suffi- 
cient here to cite Professor Kuenen’s translation of the first : 
‘* T hate, I despise your feasts, 

And have no delight in your assemblies. 

Although ye offer me burnt-offerings and gifts, I will not accept them, 

And your thank-offering of fatted calves I will not regard. 


Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs : 
I will not hear the melody of thy viols.” 


Is there here any sign that the speaker is indifferent to the offices 
of worship of which he speaks? Do men express indignation of this 
sort over that for which they care nothing? Here again our author 
has shown his wonderful skill in shade-pencilling. The prophets do 
indeed sometimes express strong aversion for something which they 
find in connection with the worship of Jehovah. It is uniformly the 
indignant emotion which one feels over the perversion of something 
which he regards as sacred. By a felicitous turn of language our au- 
thor transforms this verbally into “an indifference which borders 
upon disapproval” and sometimes grows into positive dislike. But 
the verbal transformation is untrue to the fact. The prophets can- 
not be placed in the attitude of men who regard the order of public 
worship as of small account. When they speak of it, their language 
is uniformly impassioned. It was a matter on which they felt deeply. 
Their hearts were stirred by it. They certainly said harsh things 
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about the public worship in certain circumstances. But this does not 
show that they were indifferent ; it rather shows the contrary. It also 
shows either that they gravely disapproved the new moons and pub- 
lic feasts and sacrifices, or else that their zeal for these was so well 
known, that they need not limit their language when they had occa- 
sion to speak of the worthlessness of the public worship which yields 
no moral and spiritual fruit. Here again the true outline of the fact, 
when we disentangle it from the deceiving shadows, is inconsistent 
with the supposition that the prophets were radical religious innova- 
tors. For certainly no one would hesitate in his decision as to which 
of the alternatives just mentioned is the true one. 

It is conceivable that we may reach a different result when we come 
to examine the nature of the charges which the prophets bring against 
the religion of their day. In the Hibbert Lectures (p. 61), Kuenen 
expresses his opinion in the matter, by asserting that the traditional 
view denies that the religion of Jehovah was the national religion of 
Israel until after the exile. Up to that time, he declares, “ Yahwism 
was the religion of a minority, and the worship of other gods had a 
better claim to be called national.’’ In opposition to this, his own 
view is that the religion of Jehovah was always the national religion, 
but that it existed in lower types, which were afterward confounded, 
in the records of the historians, with the false religions of the neigh- 
boring peoples. In distinction from both these views, most persons 
who hold the traditional view suppose themselves to hold that the 
national religion of Israel was always the religion described in the Law 
and preached by the prophets; and that it existed, during the 
national existence of Israel, in perpetual and fierce conflict both with 
internal corruptions and with other religions. 

This portion of Kuenen’s argument is based mostly on what the ac- 
counts say in regard to the bull-worship in the northern kingdom, and 
the Baalite accessories to worship in both kingdoms. - He says, for 
example, “In the kingdom of Judah also the images, pillars, and 
asheras were not considered by those who worshipped them as an- 
tagonistic to the acknowledgment of Jahveh as the God of Israel, 
and therefore by no means antagonistic to the worship of Jahveh.” He 
reminds us that “ not even of Uzziah and Jotham—although they ‘did 
that which was right in the sight of Jahveh ’—do we read that they 
tried to abolish the high places,” but on the contrary, it is “ expressly 
asserted that the high places were not removed” (“ Rel. of Is.,” vol. 
i., pp. 80, 81). To the statement in this last citation it might be 
added that we nowhere read that these kings did zof try to abolish 
the high places. If the narrative implies either, it certainly implies 
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that they tried and failed, rather than that they failed to try. Again, 
on page 82, our author says of the assertion of Rabshakeh that it 
was Jehovah's altars which Hezekiah had cast down: “ Here the 
Assyrian envoy is simply the mouthpiece of the discontented in the 
kingdom of Judah. The prohibition to sacrifice on the high places 
and altars must have been so novel, and at the same time so scandal- 
ous in their eyes, that the king seemed to them to have forfeited 
thereby all claim to Jahveh’s assistance.” But if there was such a dis- 
affection as is here assumed, it must have played a prominent part in 
the history then transacting. It is strange that we find no allusion 
to it in the remarkably full Hebrew and Assyrian records of these 
events. This is the more noticeable because, according to Kuenen, 
the adherents of the Jahvism of the high places included the great 
majority of all the people, and even the great majority of all the 
regularly constituted prophets of Jehovah. On page 84, he says: 
“It does not appear that the prophets against whom these com- 
plaints were raised spoke to the people in the name of other gods 
than Jahveh. It is true that they are called soothsayers and are 
mentioned in company with the ‘ Teraphim,’ but nothing more can 
be concluded from this than that they upheld that form of Jahvism 
to which the great majority of the people were also addicted.” On page 
371, he speaks of “the decline of the prophetic schools, to which 
we heard Amos bear witness.” This witness of Amos is described on 
page 82, by asserting that he “ thinks it necessary to state expressly 
that he is no prophet, neither a prophet’s son, and therefore he de- 
cidedly does not regard that title as an honor.” The implication 
from this is that the men whom we know as the prophets of the 
eighth century are men of a new departure. ‘“ They occupied a hostile 
position toward a great majority of those who called themselves 
prophets.” 

Our space forbids any detailed discussion of the passages by which 
Dr. Kuenen supports these affirmations. It is sufficient to say that his 
reasoning is throughout very much like the game of run, skip, and 
jump among the boys. He runs carefully over the ground of evi- 
dence which proves that some persons may likely enough have wor- 
shipped Jehovah idolatrously; just as they, or others, idolatrously 
worshipped false gods. Then he skips to the conclusion that they 
actually did so worship Jehovah; and jumps from that to the state- 
ment that this was the prevailing worship of the “great majority” of 
the people and prophets. He runs carefully over the ground, which 
proves that the prophets who are rebuked cannot always be shown to 
be prophets of the false gods. Then he skips to the inference that 
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they comprised the great body of the men who had been connected 
with the prophetic schools, Isaiah and his friends being simply a 
group of dissenters; and from that jumps to the conclusion that the 
idolatrous Jahvism of the times was in conformity with the traditional 
doctrines which had been handed down in the schools of the prophets 
from the times of Samuel. He runs carefully through the steps 
which might prove that some of the worshippers at Bethel may prob- 
ably have intended to worship Jehovah, in their worship of the calves, 
skips to the conclusion that this was indeed their intention, and then 
jumps to the result that the bull-worship was actually a characteristic 
of the earlier Jahvism. And, in each case, the distance between his 
premises and his conclusion is wide enough to give him an oppor- 
tunity to display the most tremendous agility. | 

On the face of it, there is some probability that, in the midst of 
the prevailing idolatry, some persons introduced idolatrous ideas and 
rites into their worship of Jehovah. Apart from the antecedent 
probability, the proof of this is not very convincing. Even Professor 
Kuenen would not claim most of the alleged instances as at all decis- 
ive. Rabshakeh is, I believe, the only witness who testifies precisely 
and unequivocally to the point. And in the circumstances, his testi- 
mony, to use a familiar phrase of our critical friends, “does not in- 
spire confidence.” Were the high places, the pillars, the asheras, and 
the calves to demand trial, it would be difficult to convict them of 
having ever participated in Jahvistic worship. But if this participa- 
tion on their part were proved, or were admitted, that would be a very 
different thing from admitting that this type of Jahvism was the pre- 
vailing and established type, the genuine religion of Israel up to that 
date, handed down from ancient times, while the Jahvism of the 
prophets was an innovation. 

In all this part of his argument, Kuenen, like many of the other 
critics, indulges in a neat ambiguity in the use of general expressions, 
which would have made the fortune of a Greek sophist. When we 
say that a practice existed in a certain community, we may mean that 
one or two instances of it have been known, or we may mean that it 
was so prevalent as to be characteristic. By affirming something in 
the first of these senses, and then drawing inferences from it as if it 
were true in the second, one might accomplish the most marvellous 
feats of logic. For instance, one might reason as follows concerning 
the Jahvism of the last quarter of the nineteenth century, in the 
United States of America: Assassination was practiced under the 
claim of inspiration from Jehovah (by Charles Guiteau). Polygamy 


and polyandry were alike practiced and defended as meritorious in 
46 
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themselves and as according to Jehovah’s ordinance (witness, Brigham 
Young and the Oneida Community). Marriage was prohibited (in 
the case of the Shaker communities and of the Roman priesthood). 
People built joss-houses and burned incense in them (that is, the 
Chinese did, on the Pacific Slope). And all the while, there were cer- 
tain men who claimed to be Jehovah’s ministers, who were thundering 
out their condemnations of these things, and of the moral corruptions 
and the spiritual deadness of the times; which proves that in America, 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the lofty and pure 
monotheism preached by the prophets of Jehovah is a novelty, while 
the practices which they condemn indicate the true nature of our 
holy religion, in its present-stage of development. This is precisely 
Kuenen’s reasoning, and not at all a travesty of it. Page after page 
of his volumes might, without making a single change in the form of the 
reasoning, be transformed into proof that our present Christianity has 
never yet reached the stage at which a religion becomes properly 
monotheistic and spiritual. If our author has established his conclu- 
sions concerning the religion of Jehovah as it existed in Israel in the 
year 800 B.C., he has also shown that substantially the same is true 
of the religion of Jehovah as it exists among us. 

Having established, satisfactorily to himself, the fact that there was 
a radical difference between the actual Jahvism and the ideal Jahvism 
preached by the prophets, our author gives large space to the details 
of the actual Jahvism. In this we can only follow him to the extent 
of the rapid mention of a few statements. He affirms that in Egypt 
“the Hebrews were undoubtedly Polytheists,” and that the great 
majority of the people continued to be Polytheistic up to the exile 
(“ Rel. of Is.,” vol. i., pp. 270, 223). He accounts for the ark and the 
tables of the law, on the theory that Jehovah was originally supposed 
to be, or to inhabit, sacred stones, which were therefore carried around 
as objects of worship. In the Hibbert Lectures, he frequently speaks 
of the images of Jehovah, and counts the ephod as having been 
originally an image of this sort (pp. 79, 81, 87, 88). He regards the 
story of Jephthah and similar narratives, as proving that human sacri- 
fices were once more or less customary in the service of Jehovah, and 
counts the dedication of the first-born, and circumcision, as relics of 
that custom (“ Rel. of Is.,” vol. i., pp. 237-40). Commenting upon the 
expression in Micah, “ Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 
the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?” he says: “It is un- 
doubtedly implied that in his days such a sacrifice was not looked 
upon as at all unreasonable. The prophet himself has other ideas of 
what Jahveh requires; but if human sacrifice had been foreign to the 
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service of Israel’s God, he could not have mentioned it in this man- 
ner.” But we ourselves, in our public services and confessions, con- 
stantly use these words of Micah, and other similar language. Is this 
to be taken as proof that human sacrifices are not now regarded as 
foreign to the service of Israel’s God ? 

We cannot specify further as to the testimony which Professor 
Kuenen draws from these prophetic witnesses. We must notice, 
however, that he does not at all claim that the prophets themselves 
intended any such meaning as he extracts from them. He distinctly 
admits and asserts the contrary. “The prophets do not bring for- 
ward their ideas as anything new; on the contrary, they consider 
themselves entitled to exact submission to their demands from the 
whole people. But the reality is very far from corresponding even 
partially to their demands” (“ Rel. of Is.,” vol.i., p. 374). “It may not 
be doubted that the bull-worship was really the worship of Jahveh. 
The prophets refuse to acknowledge it as such, it is true, but this 
proves nothing more than” that the acknowledgment would have 
been inconsistent with their improved theology (“ Rel. of Is.,” vol. i., p. 
235). Pure Jahvism our author declares to have been a “ spiritual 
monotheism” (p. 368). As it was formulated in Deuteronomy, “ All 
depends upon the state of the heart: the inward, and not the out- 
ward circumcision is the main thing (Deut. x. 16, comp. xxx. 6). Ina 
word, religion, tothe Deuteronomist, is above all a matter of the heart” 
(vol. 2, p. 23). But whence came this pure Jahvism? Kuenen’s 
answer is: “ In the eighth century B.C., the prophets came forward as 
champions of pure Jahvism. What can be more natural than to re- 
gard the new conception as their creation? And this we have not a 
moment’s hesitation in doing.” 

One would suppose that men who were thus under the power of a 
spiritual monotheism, of a religion which was above all a matter of the 
heart, whose lives were spent in calling their compatriots to the true 
acceptance of a just and truthful God, would themselves have seen 
the importance of being at least ordinarily truthful. They them- 
selves uniformly declare, as Professor Kuenen readily admits, that 
the Jahvism they teach is not a new creation of their own, but is the 
old truth which has been taught from the beginning. Why should we 
assume that their statements are untrue? Why should we apply to 
their testimony, the so-called critical process which consists in guess- 
ing that a witness needs to be corrected, and then guessing at the 
correction? This is precisely what our critic does. He assumes that 
these men were likely to warp the truth in the direction which would 
adapt it to their purposes. He conjectures what kind and amount of 
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warping would answer their purpose, and estimates the original truth 
accordingly. 

Weare on the field of criticism, let us remember. As cold-blooded 
critics, we have no indignation to express at the subjecting of the 
words of holy prophets to treatment of this sort. But we have a right 
to inquire whether such treatment is called for by the canons of 
criticism. Certainly, some things in the language of the prophets can 
be accounted for, by supposing that they needed and therefore sought 
the help of pious fraud ; but the same things can equally well be ac- 
counted for by supposing that they were truthful men, telling the 
truth. Which mode of accounting for them does accurate criticism 
prefer? If Professor Kuenen were a guest at some house, and after 
his departure no spoons were found to be missing, this might, of 
course, be accounted for by supposing that the Professor had been 
very closely watched. But it would be more reasonable, as well as 
more gratifying, in the absence of proof in the matter, to account for 
it by supposing that the Professor had no disposition to steal spoons. 
Sincere men of large abilities and earnest convictions may be untruth- 
ful, as they may be dishonest ; but there is a presumption, and not 
merely a formal presumption, but a strong preponderance of 
probabilities in favor of their being both honest and truthful. 
Gratuitously to assume the opposite is uncritical. 

But to assume the opposite, in the present case, is not merely 
gratuitous, but is in the face of strong probabilities. By claiming 
that the religion they taught was the old established Jahvism of the 
nation, the prophets challenged the assertion and the proof of the 
contrary. This was foolish policy for them, unless their claim was 
true. It would have been more natural for them, and more in ac- 
cordance with the analogies of history, to have laid stress on the new 
revelation which God had given them, and on its superiority to the old. 
Like the disciples of Jesus, or like Mohammed, or Jo. Smith, they 
might have claimed for their religion a certain sort of identity with 
that of the past; but they would have been sure,to have emphasized 
the fact of the new revelation. This they abstained from doing. 
They prefer to challenge exposure by insisting on the genuine and 
exclusive antiquity of the Jahvism which they preach. 

, Did any one meet their challenge? Did any one oppose them, on 
the ground of their being innovators? They met with opposition of 
many sorts. We have many and detailed accounts of this. If they 
were innovators, they must inevitably, in the circumstances, have 
been prominently opposed upon that ground. It could hardly 
have happened but that some trace of such opposition should have 
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been somewhere handed down. Is there any such trace? We must 
add this to the other reasons for holding that the prophets were not 
innovators. 

We turn to other sources than the testimony of these prophets 
themselves. The larger part of the bulk of Dr. Kuenen’s volumes is 
occupied with a patient and industrious induction of all portions of 
the Old Testament, showing what historical value should or should 
not be attached to each fragment, and how the various fragments 
may be made to fit into his view. In this we cannot at present fol- 
low him. It is sufficient to say that critical weaknesses appear every- 
where, in all the vast collection of details. They are of the same types 
with those which"we have already noticed. And considered as proofs 
of our author’s main position, they all have this additional weakness, 
that they depend for their validity upon the positions we have already 
traversed, and which we have found to be untenable. 

Let us turn, however, from all points of detail, to consider our 
author’s treatment of the Old Testament as a whole. And although 
we must confine our discussion of this to very narrow limits, let us 
yet remind ourselves that we have here infinitely the most important 
of all the questions traversed in the recent critical discussions. The 
Pentateuch might conceivably be proved to be of post-exilic origin 
without at all impairing its credit. We might conceivably come to 
recognize a second Isaiah, and yet count him as worthy as the first. 
As between the traditional view that the post-exilic prophets and 
scr; »-5 revised and annotated the earlier books, and the view that they 
incorporated these into new works, giving them their present literary 
form, there is much less difference than many imagine. But if, in the 
process of proving any of these theories, or as preliminary to proving 
them, we discredit the historical truthfulness of the Old Testament, 
that isa different matter. Our blessed Christianity is so magnificently 
strong that it could survive the loss of even such a bulwark as the 
historicity of its Bible. Its record as a universal religion, and its 
record in the hearts and lives of men, would still keep it triumphantly 
above the waves, even if most of the structures it has built for itself 
out of its holy books should be wrecked. But if the Old Testament 
is not properly historical, a large proportion of these structures are 
wrecked. This, in distinction from all else, is the question of ques- 
tiohs with which our criticism has to deal. 

Early in this discussion, we took exception to Professor Kuenen’s 
method, because he entirely excluded a large amount of testimony 
which, on the face of it, seemed entirely relevant. We now recur to 
that exception for the purpose of trying its validity. In addition to 
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all the defects we have shown in our author’s case, we now propose 
to offer, as opposing evidence, the entire Bible, and especially the 
whole Old Testament. 

Dr. Kuenen’s rejoinder to this is peculiarly satisfactory, because it 
is unmistakable in its meaning. He decidedly objects to the evi- 
dence we offer, as unhistorical; and distinctly admits that the evi- 
dence, if taken, would be conclusive against him. The following 
quotations are made at random. Page after page of the like might 
be added. Mentioning that the Old Testament, as a whole, claims a 
supernatural origin for the religion of Israel, he says: “‘ He who relies 
upon the impression made by the whole, without interrogating the 
parts one by one, repudiates the first principles of all scientific re- 
search.” This would be true if it meant that we must interpret the 
whole by the parts, and the parts by the whole. But he uses it as if 
it meant that, untrustworthy as the parts are, the whole is still more 
so; so that we ought to prefer that interpretation of the parts which 
makes them disagree with the whole, and thus discredits both. We 
have already seen that he does not treat the parts, the testimony of 
the prophets, for example, as entitled to the credence ordinarily ac- 
corded to historical witnesses. This is not sound critical procedure. 
But we just now have to do, not with its unsoundness, but with the 
fact that it is the avowed method of Kuenen. 

The extract just given is from page 11 of the first vol. of the “ Rel. 
of Is.” On page 220, he says: “ Let no one be surprised that we do 
not rather let the Old Testament itself decide.” ‘The Old Testa- 
ment narratives relating to the past can lay no claim to unlimited 
confidence.” And what is thus repeatedly alleged against the Old 
Testament in general is said to be especially true of the Books of the 
Chronicles. It is asserted, for example (p. 324), that the history of 
David as given in 2 Sam. “ is modified or completed on all these points 
by the chronicler, not because he had consulted other, more exact ac- 
counts, but because he considered it certain that David would not 
have acted in opposition to the stipulations of the Law. Conversely 
we find in these particulars a fresh proof that the Law did not yet 
exist at that time.” 

Kuenen’s frankness is in refreshing contrast with the indecisiveness 
of some of his disciples. He does not take the trouble to assign to 
the Scriptures even the guasi historical value recognized by these 
who claim that they consist of a substratum of historical fact, allegori- 
cally expressed ; although he actually finds in them some of this sort 
of composition. He does not profess to hold to the historicity of the 
Scriptures, while denying a large proportion of their statements, and 
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regard himself as persecuted when men charge him with inconsis- 
tency. He is, perhaps, no more conscious than his comrades that the 
natural impression made by the reading of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, as a whole, is absolutely against them; that, in order to reach 
their conclusions, they must break down the testimony of the Bible 
in its historical entirety ; that if these writings are ordinarily trust- 
worthy, they themselves have no case. Their arguments, as well as 
his, depend upon the proposition that the two Testaments are histor-' 
ical only by piecemeal, and not in their complete character ;. and lose 
all logical value, if this proposition be not maintained. But Profes- 
sor Kuenen is bolder than most of the others in accepting the issue. 

Is this proposition a mere assumption, or is it capable of proof? 
If it can be proved, we must accept it, with all the revolutionary con- 
sequences that follow. If it is mistaken it is the most mischievous 
of all the mistakes of recent critical science. It is the most impor- 
tant question to be considered in this argument. Technically subsid- 
iary as it is, the main questions with which criticism deals are insig- 
nificant by the side of it. 

Dr. Kuenen is not guilty of assuming that the Scriptures are 
unhistorical, but undertakes to prove this. Apparently he is conscious 
that the presumption is against him, although he is too consummate 
a rhetorician to call attention to this by very prominently mentioning 
it. The presumption exists, however. It is his task to overthrow it, 
if possible. 

To accomplish this task, he cites certain alleged analogies of his- 
tory. “It is certain that the thirst for reality which is proper to our 
age was unknown to antiquity. Numerous examples prove to us that 
men then went to work with great freedom even in representing the 
immediate past (“Rel. of Is.,” vol. i., p. 23). Under this general charge, 
he alleges that the Israelitish history is likely to have been changed 
while it was orally transmitted, to have been further changed by the 
men who first committed the oral traditions to writing, and still fur- 
ther by those who compiled the present books from the older written 
sources. This lack of historical fidelity our author does not regard 
as very culpable inthem. ‘“ Most ancient historians, and among them 
the Israelitish, had what we should now call a secondary purpose, but 
what for them was really their principal object. They wished to in- 
struct their readers as to what they ought to do” (p. 384). 

These assertions of the comparative lack of historical truthfulness — 
among the ancients are by no means beyond dispute, even if we as- 
sume that Greece and Alexandria are the proper types of all antiquity. 
But Josephus, nearly eighteen centuries ago, called attention to the 
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differences which then existed between the Greek-speaking peoples 
and the Egyptian and Semitic peoples, in just this matter of historical 
realism. The discoveries recently made along the Euphrates and the 
Nile, conclusively prove that Josephus was mainly in the right in 
this matter, even if this were not otherwise sufficiently proved. No 
one would now dispute the existence of a genuine sense of historical 
reality among the Egyptians and the Assyrians. Is there any reason 
to hold that the Israelites were behind their neighbors in this respect ? 
The criticism of Kuenen and his school makes great use of the fact 
that the compilers of the Old Testament were accustomed substan- 
tially to copy from the documents they used, instead of telling the 
story afresh in their own words. That looks like a sense of reality. 
Through the use of the verbs ascend, descend, and the other Hebrew 
verbs of motion, they have made their writings fit the acclivities and 
declivities and other topographical features of Palestine, asthe squeeze 
fits the tablet from which it was taken. It is inconceivable that they 
can have accomplished this as a mere feat of realistic writing. In 
their books it is a token of reality and not of realism. To argue the 
point with any fulness would require an article. Asa matter of fact, 
the assumption that the Israelitish writers were lacking in historical 
instinct is not merely baseless, but is opposed to pretty decisive evi- 
dence. And the additional assumption that a man who attempts to 
make history instructive thereby becomes an untrustworthy narrator 
of facts, is really equivalent to assuming that in order to be truthful 
one must cease to love the truth. 

Dr. Kuenen brings forward another consideration. The Old Tes- 
tament witnesses are too remote from events which occurred before 
800 B.C., to make it safe for us to depend on what they say concern- 
ing those events. “In the eighth century B.c., the prophet of Jahveh 
has become a writer.” “ It does not appear that the older prophets, 
Samuel and his contemporaries, and afterward Elijah and Elisha 
and their disciples, thought of writing down what they had spoken, 
or of taking care that it was written down by others” (“ Rel. of Is.,” 
vol. i., pp. 208, 209). There is no evidence on this point, except the 
statements of the Old Testament ; and according to these, as any one 
may see by the aid of a concordance of proper names, Elijah and 
Samuel, with Nathan, Gad, Shemaiah, Ahijah, Moses, Joshua, and 
many other earlier prophets, were writers. Kuenen himself admits 
the existence of written narratives previous to the eighth century, 
and admits that they were regarded as historical, but denies that they 
were really so. 

As against both the original narratives and our present versions of 
them, he alleges that they contain many particulars “ which cannot 
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possibly pass for history” because of their inherent improbability. 
Here, again, we are precluded from following him in detail. The large 
majority of his alleged discrepancies and other difficulties are made 
such only by strained interpretations. Most of the remainder are 
capable of being easily explained, and therefore have no weight to 
overthrow even the slightest presumption in favor of the historicity 
of the writings. The utmost that any one would infer from just such 
instances as these, if he found them in the recovered Assyrian or 
Egyptian records, for example, would be that there was some need of 
care in separating the probable from the improbable. Our Associated 
Press reports contain a multitude of errors, but no one doubts that 
the daily press gives a fairly correct account, on the whole, of current 
events. Few if any of the absurdities which Kuenen charges upon 
the Old Testament can be proved to be real. But if they were all 
real, they would not prove the Scriptures to be less credible than an 
average newspaper. And if,at the start, even this degree of credi- 
bility be accorded to them, they will easily vindicate their own his- 
torical character. 

In short, the vast mass of detailed proofs by which our author 
would invalidate the testimony of the Bible narratives, is so utterly 
valueless for that purpose, that one is led to ask how it could pos- 
sibly seem to him worth while thus laboriously to advance them. 
And when we ask this question, we find the answer to it in certain 
assumptions which underlie his whole argument. One of his proofs 
that the narratives of Genesis cannot be historical, is the fact that 
they represent the patriarchs “as not inferior to the prophets of the 
8th century, in pureness of religious insight and inward spiritual piety ” 
(“ Rel. of Is.,” vol. i., p. 108). Another proof is that the familiar inter- 
course of the patriarchs with the Deity, shows the accounts to be 
legendary. The first of these proofs rests on the assumption that all 
religions arise by evolution and never by direct revelation, and that 
the evolutionary process must have been further advanced in the 
eighth than in the previous centuries. The second rests on the 
broader assumption, that what is commonly called the supernatural 
is incredible. In some of the forms in which he states these propo- 
sitions, he makes some show of proving them, rather than assuming 
them to be true, but he never proves them by anything more ultimate 
than themselves. And without these assumptions, his charges against 
the body of the Old Testament Scriptures amount to nothing. 

Now a Christian dogmatist might start from the assumption that 
the religion of Israel originated in supernatural revelation. Dr. 
Kuenen would object at once to this procedure as uncritical. That® 
is one of the important questions to be settled by the investigation. 
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We must not, in advance, assume it as Settled. But how would his 
procedure differ from that of the opposing critics, when they start from 
the assumption that the religion of Israel originated in evolutionary 
development? That is one of the questions to be settled by the 
investigation. It is uncritical for them to assume it in advance. 

This is a point which will bear emphasizing. The critical canon is 
not merely that one should hold himself free from the doctrinal pre- 
possessions of orthodox theology, but from all other prepossessions 
as well. If he has no right to assume that the Bible is inspired, he 
has no more right to assume that it is uninspired. One of the most 
evident facts in the case is that these writings have been commonly 
supposed, by those most familiar with them, to possess a peculiar di- 
vine character. It isas uncritical to assume that this view is mistaken, 
as to assume that it is correct. One assumption is just as much an 
instance of theological bias as the other. The only truly critical 
course is to refuse to make either assumption. 

No dogmatist could be narrower than is Dr. Kuenen in some of 
the assertions he makes in this matter. On page 11 of the “ Religion of 
Israel” he says: “ The belief in the exceptional origin of the religion 
of the Israelites is founded simply and solely on the testimony of their 
holy records.” He argues that this must be taken as discrediting the 
records, and not as proving the fact to which they testify. This 
statement coolly ignores the vast body of the evidences of revealed 
religion, as they are commonly presented in treatises on that subject. 
Considering the religion of Jehovah as a fact now in existence; con- 
sidering the connection between this fact and the moral convictions 
and spiritual experiences of men; considering the wonderful history 
and the present peculiar position of the Israelitish people; considering 
the remarkable critical history of their Scriptures—the one literature 
which, during many centuries preceding the last, was transmitted in 
a genuinely critical text; considering the part which these books have 
played in the history of Israel, of Christianity, and of civilization ; 
looking at a multitude of other considerations abundantly presented 
in current works on the subject ;—there is no absurdity in supposing 
that historical facts which are so exceptional in their character, may 
be equally exceptional in their origin. The procedure which assumes 
that all these evidences go for nothing, and even that the conclusion 
to which they lead is untrue, does not commend itself to a genuinely 
critical mind. 

The case needs no summing up. The critical craze of the last half 
of the nineteenth century is only more respectable than its zsthetical 
‘craze. In its own proper strength it is not very formidable. But 
it is possible for us, who oppose it, to endow it with amazing 
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power for mischief. All that is requisite to accomplish this is 
that we proscribe its authors and proscribe those who object to pro- 
scribing its authors. The leaders of this movement appear to be 
serious men, of strong convictions, given, in matters of scholarship, 
to a painstaking industry which we might be proud to rival. They 
are excellent stuff to make martyrs of. They have the ear of the 
world, and to some extent deserve it. Their claims are of a sort 
which most people will settle, not on their merits, but according to 
the impressions they have concerning the claimants. If we wish men 
to adopt their views as well as to discuss them, we need only de- 
nounce them instead of answering them. For the purpose of con- 
cealing the weakness of their position, no cloak would be better than 
that of violent accusation. By methods like these, and only by 
methods like these, can we make the impression that our orthodoxy 
is helpless before criticism of this type, and conscious of its helpless- 
ness. 

We have something better to do. The traditional treatment of the 
Old Testament has not been altogether as broad and intelligent as 
could be desired. We have not adequately used the materials which 
recent research has provided, and have by no means exhausted those 
which we formerly possessed. Such work asthat of Kuenen is legiti- 
mate and valuable, if we regard it as a discussion of the question 
whether the hypothesis that the religion of Israel originated in 
merely natural evolution will account for what appear to be the his- 
torical facts in the case. And his argument, so far as it can be re- 
garded as having any logical weight, favors the negative of this ques- 
tion, for it conditions our acceptance of the affirmative upon our 
wholesale repudiation of what ordinary investigation would accept as 
the facts. On the other hand, much of the traditional treatment of 
the subject is really a discussion of the question whether the religion 
of Israel can be accounted for as the product of a special divine revela- 
tion. This is also legitimate and valuable, but it does not cover the 
whole ground. To prove that it caz be thus accounted for does not 
prove that it must be. Conceivably the facts might equally suit any 
one of several theories. The scholarship of to-day ought to aspire to 
a wider and stronger treatment of the Old Testament, a treatment 
that should recognize the fair presumption which exists in favor of 
what purport to be historical statements, while it tests and cross-ex- 
amines the statements themselves at every point; a treatment as 
thorough and exhaustive as that of Kuenen, without the weakness of 
his bad logic. The results of such criticism must needs rejoice the 
heart of every one who loves the Bible as tne word of God. 

WILLIS J. BEECHER. 











V. | . 
THE ORIGIN OF THEISM. 


CONSISTENT use of words would require us to look for some 

common attribute as the bond of union between the various 
theisms of the world—Polytheism, Pantheism, Henotheism, Mono- 
theism—and to confine the application of the word Atheism to those 
forms of belief which lack this attribute. It would then be found 
perhaps that Animism* and Materialism represent the two poles of re- 
ligious opinion: that Atheism is always materialistic, and that the- 
ism always proceeds under animistic conceptions, imputing change to 
agency of which the human will is the type, and, even in the extreme 
case of Pantheism, being, in a measure, anthropomorphic. Usage, 
however, has not been determined by the demands of strict logic. 
Theism is now confined to a narrower meaning. It is generally un- 
derstood to be synonymous with Monotheism, and, as it would ob- 
viously be a mistake to call a polytheist an atheist, the denial of 
Theism is indicated by Antitheism. In fact, the term Atheism— 
which has always been one of uncertain application—seems to ‘be 
rapidly going into disuse. But while Theism is employed in the re- 
stricted sense just named, the word God is still used with great lati- 
tude of meaning; so that writers are quite ready to say that the idea 
of God is universal who would hesitate to say that all men are the- 
ists. There is good reason for this distinction, it must be confessed, 
for while the discussion of Monotheism may involve an inquiry into 
the genesis of the religious feeling, the two questions are neverthe- 
less distinct, and an answer to one does not necessarily settle the 
other. This must be kept in mind in the present discussion, the 
object of which is to inquire how men came into possession of their 





* “The theory of the soul is one principal part of a system of religious philosophy 
which unites in an unbroken line of mental connection the savage fetish worshipper and 
the civilized Christian. The divisions that have separated the great religions of the 
world into intolerant and hostile sects are, for the most part, superficial, in comparison 
with the deepest of all religious schisms, that which divides Animism from Material- 
ism” (Tylor’s ‘* Primitive Culture,” vol. i., p. 453). 
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belief in one living and true God, and the form of which will be 
determined by the answers that have been given to this question. 
These answers fall under the four heads of. Development, Revelation, 
Inference, and Intuition. 

It is obvious that these four theories are not mutually exclusive. 
For were it possible to show that as related to antecedent beliefs the 
history of Monotheism is the record of an advance from the lower to 
the higher, and is therefore a development, it is probable that it 
might also be shown that this advance was due to a growing percep- 
tion of the unity of nature; and, therefore, that belief in the Divine 
was in all its stages inferential. In other words, the same belief may 
be an inference when considered as related to the believer, and a de- 
velopment when considered in relation to antecedent beliefs. 

It can hardly be necessary to add that the truth of Theism is not 
necessarily affected by the question concerning its origin,* though the 
anxiety of some to have it appear that belief in God is intuitional, 
seems to imply that a measure of insecurity is felt in regard to a be- 
lief that rests on any other foundation. Yet the world was old be- 
fore men learned the law of gravitation; and the recent appearance 
of a doctrine is not, in scientific circles at least, regarded as a reason 
for discrediting it. Suppose it were true that man attained to his 
monotheistic position only after a long journey of doubt and dark- 
ness. That fact alone would surely constitute no valid objection to 
Theism. For if the evolution of a belief is an argument against the 
truth of the belief, it is an argument against the belief in evolution, 
and the evolutionists would be the first to suffer by the application 
of such a canon. It might be said, indeed, that though it were pos- 
sible to establish a genetic relationship between Monotheism and an- 
tecedent impure or less pure forms of religious belief, there would be 
nothing in this incompatible with the idea that Monotheism is due to 
some form of Divine communication. For if God may gradually 
communicate to man the truth respecting His Pluripersonality, there 
is no antecedent absurdity and certainly no impiety in supposing that 
He may as gradually communicate the truth respecting His Unity 





* ‘As any inquiry which regards religion is of the utmost importance, there are two 
questions in particular which challenge our attention, to wit: that concerning its foun- 
dation in reason and that concerning its origin in human nature. Happily the first 
question, which is the most important, admits of the most obvious—at least, the clear- 
est solution. The whole frame of nature bespeaks an intelligent author; and no ra- 
tional inquirer can, after serious reflection, suspend his belief a moment with regard to 
the primary principles of genuine Theism and Religion. But the other question con- 
cerning the origin of religion in human nature is exposed to some more difficulty” 
(Hume’s ‘‘ Natural History of Religion,” Introduction), 
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and Infinity. The advocates of development, however, may very 
properly be asked to establish their position before Christian theists 
are called upon to accommodate their religious convictions to its 
requirements. 


I. 


If the primitive religion was not Monotheism, what was it? 
Hume says it was Polytheism—his reasons being its wide prevalence, 
its relative inferiority, the assumption that the path of human his- 
tory has been upward, and the difficulty of supposing that a mono- 
theistic faith once obtained by grasping the unity of nature could 
ever be lost. He accounts for the genesis of Polytheism in this way: 
Primitive man was a savage. He was incapable of generalization. 
His attitude toward nature was not that of a philosopher, but of an 
Egoist. He was interested in the phenomena that were most inti- 
mately associated with his pleasure or pain. He construed the phe- 
nomena of the external world according to the analogy of his own 
nature. He thought the thunder and the rain, the sunshine and the 
breeze were living things. He invested them with selfhood. He 
prayed to them; and so as soon as he had a religion at all, he was a 
Polytheist. 

There is no reason for crediting Hume, as Pfleiderer does, with 
keen psychological insight in his treatment of this subject ; though it 
is, perhaps, as good a presentation of the naturalistic theory of re- 
ligion as any to be found elsewhere. If primitive man was a savage, 
incapable of any mental processes beyond those that concerned his 
immediate bodily wants; if his religious ideas grew altogether out of 
materials furnished by his five senses, he may have been a Polytheist. 
But Hume’s theory begs the question. It is an @ priori defence of 
an @ posteriori philosophy. It postulates a state of facts in the pre- 
historic period and then challenges refutation. Aside from Rev- 
elation, what do we know about the capacities of primitive man? 
What right have we to say that while the causal judgment was in 
full exercise the moral nature was dormant? What right have we 
to assume that although man was capable of reasoning on the basis 
of a supposed analogy between himself and natural phenomena, 
he was incable of realizing his own dependence or of rising from the 
consciousness of his limitations to the thought of a being independ- 
ent and unlimited? If the primitive religion was Polytheism, it is 
altogether gratuitous to say that it was generated out of fear; and 
with Theism resting, as Hume affirms, on sound rational grounds, 
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there is no psychological advantage in favor of a primitive Polythe- 
ism rising gradually to the conception of the living and true God, as 
opposed toa primitive Monotheism subsequently corrupted. If, how- 
ever, men have emerged out of Polytheism into a purer faith, this has 
not come about, as Hume says it has, through the tendency to flatter 
local deities ending in the ascription to the worshipped object of the 
attributes of unity and infinity. It is far more likely that men rose 
to a monotheistic faith by means of a growing appreciation of the 
unity of nature.* Comte’s views, so far as this particular point is con- 
cerned, are preferable to Hume’s. “ All great modifications of the relig- 
ious spirit,” + he says, “ have been determined by the development of 
the scientific spirit. If men had not been capable of comparing, ab-° 
stracting, generalizing, or proving more than monkeys or carnivorous 
animals, they would have persisted in a fetishism more or less gross.” 

Primitive religion, according to Comte, was fetishism. Primitive 
man regarded the world as a living thing. As the girl supposes that 
her doll is alive, and the boy strikes the unoffending table that he 
runs against, so the savage by an instinctive anthropomorphism imputes 
life to all things, and his objects of worship become such by means of 
this animistic conception. If we concede the postulates that underlie 
this theory, namely, that what is lowest in the scale is earliest in the 
order of time, and that the savages and uncivilized races of to-day are 
types of primitive man, it will not be difficult to secure for the theory 
of primitive fetishism a certain plausibility. Indeed, one would be 
inclined at first to say that if religion had a naturalistic genesis at all, 
fetishism was certainly its earliest form. So Comte teaches. So 
Schultze believes. 

To one who approaches the subject from the side of supernatural- 
ism the prevalence of fetishism presents no difficulties. Certain 
Portuguese navigators found the people of West Africa worshipping 
inanimate objects. They called these objects fec¢zcos, the name given to 
charms and amulets which they carried on their persons and cher- 
ished with a semi-religious regard. Did these Portuguese Catholics 
believe in God in no higher sense than their regard for charms or 
crucifixes made evident? What right have we, then, to say that these 
ignorant people of West Africa had no other and higher idea of God 
than the worship of the fetish indicated? And even if they had no 
other idea of the Divine Being, how do we know that they did not 


* Kuenen’s theory of the genesis of Monotheism—ethical monotheism, he calls it— 
does not differ much from Hume’s, See National religions and universal religions, p. 
128. 


+ Phil. pos. Rig., v. ii., p. 203. 
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descend to that point of degradation from an original faith in God ? 
This indeed is the legitimate inference from the literature of India, 
as we know on the authority of the earlier writings of Max Miller. 
But it is among the advocates of naturalism that we find the strong- 
est witnesses against primitive fetishism: some of them affirming that 
it is not the lowest, and therefore cannot be the earliest religion ; while 
others as confidently say, agreeing here with the believers in supernatu- 
ralism, that it is a manifest corruption of an older and purer faith. 
Herbert Spencer says that, so far from fetishism being the mark of 
. a low and degraded life, it is not found until a certain degree of cult- 
ure and reflection has been reached. There is no fetishism, he 
tells us, among the Fijians, Australians, Tasmanians, and Bushmen. 
Von Hartmann, on the other hand, whose recent work is an attempt to 
give a naturalistic explanation of the development of religious con- 
sciousness, maintains that fetishism resulted from a corruption of 
primitive Henotheism. 

Fetishism may or may not be the crudest form of religion. But 
however crude it may be, there is something in it that calls for ex- 
planation. This is evident from the wide differences to be found 
among writers respecting the employment of theterm. Thus Schultze, 
in successive chapters, speaks of stars, mountains, water, wind, fire, 
plants, and animals as fetishes. Tiele puts the worship of heaven 
under this category. Comte calls the doctrine of the anima mundi 
a veritable fetishism. Lippert says that even a man may be a fetish. 
And in equal forgetfulness of the original application of the term, we 
are beginning to apply it to any object for which special regard is 
felt when we wish to speak of that regard in dyslogistic terms. 
Variety of application indicates variety of meaning, and this again 
shows that the worship of a fetish is not in itself an ultimate fact, but 
is conditioned by an antecedent belief. If the stick is worshipped 
because the stick is alive, and the stick is regarded as alive because 
the world is regarded as alive, then we must credit the fetish worship- 
per with powers of generalization which the doctrine of anima mundt 
implies; so that a general conception and a very abstract one would 
underlie fetishism. We should still have to ask why this object is 
treated with fetishistic regard and not that, if all objects are equally 
alive and it is the mere fact of being regarded as alive that accounts 
for fetishism. This question cannot be answered by illustrations 
borrowed from the nursery, as though the fact that the child treats 
her doll as a real baby, supposing that it may be ill or disturbed in 
sleep, were parallel to the manifestation of religious feeling in the wor- 
ship of the fetish. If the fetish is a place where a soul is supposed 
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to dwell, as Lippert thinks,* then the mountain or the tree may be a 
fetish. But according to this view, the worship of the fetish is really 
the worship of a disembodied spirit. Happel+ has given the best 
account of fetishism, and has shown pretty conclusively that the 
fetish was not originally worshipped as God, but that it was the 
means of establishing relations between man and something higher, 
heavenly and divine—that in short it was “ not merely a symbol, buta 
sacrament.” Baring-Gould expresses a similar idea. “A fetish,” he 
says, “is a concentration of a spirit or deity upon one point.” ¢ It is 
an abuse of terms, therefore, to speak of the stars as fetishes. Fetish- 
ism is “the worship of tangible inanimate objects,” as Max Miiller 
says; or we may say with Tylor, that it “denotes the doctrine of 
spirits embodied in or conveying influence through material objects”; 
or better, we may say with Happel, that the fetish is ‘some valued 
object with which the supernatural powérs are brought into union by 
means of magic.” Here, as before, the general conception conditions 
the concrete fact, and whether this general conception be called the 
religious consciousness, or animism, or belief in God, or belief in 
ghosts, it must be explained upon naturalistic principles before there 
can be any naturalistic philosophy of religion. It is because Herbert 
Spencer realizes this so fully, and is so painstaking withal in the 
elaboration of his theory, that his account of the origin of religion is 
specially worthy of attention. 

According to Mr. Spencer, the worship of the fetish is the worship 
of an indwelling spirit. Belief in ghosts is the beginning of religion. 
Primitive man saw in his shadow some material suggestion of his 
second self. In his dreams he realized this idea more fully, and through 
the appearance of the dead to him in his sleep, and also his apparent 
ability to wander away beyond the place where his body was resting, 
he came to believe in the separate existence of the soul, and its con- 
tinued existence after death. Ancestors who had been feared when 
living were propitiated when dead, and those who had been loved when 
in the flesh became the objects of reverence when they departed this 
life. So religion began; and Mr. Spencer is at great pains to show 
that what at first was only reverence for a deceased ancestor, took on 
in the course of time the form of tree, plant, animal, and hero-worship, 
the worship of the heavenly bodies, and finally of the one infinite and 
eternal God. Mr. Spencer has faced the problem which his philosophy 
required him to face. He believes that all forms of life and thought 





*“* Die Religionen der Europiischen Culturvélker,” p. 14. 

+ ‘‘ Die Anlage des Menschen zur Religion,” p. 133. 

¢ ‘‘ Origin and Development of Religious Belief,” p. 175. 
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can be explained in accordance with the fundamental statements con- 
tained in his “ First Principles.” If any phenomena were shown to 
be incapable of being thus accounted for, and so of being brought 
within the scope of his philosophy, the incompetency of his system 
would be at once confessed. At the same time if he should succeed 
in showing: how the phenomenal world of thoughts and things may 
have emerged, the consistency of his system would not prove its cor- 
rectness. And supposing that Mr. Spencer were to show by an array 
of facts how our present Monotheism may have grown out of ancestor- 
worship, the strongest reason for believing that it so originated would 
be the “ First Principles” upon which his philosophy is built, and any 
successful attack upon the “First Principles” would be fatal to the 
author’s philosophy of religion. On the other hand, the strongest 
reason for the rival or supernaturalistic theory as to the origin of the 
idea of God, would be the special evidence that God exists, together 
with the exceptional evidences of Christianity. Mr. Spencer would 
be required, therefore, if he would do his work with thoroughness, to 
assail the whole Christian system. The most he can be said to have 
attempted hitherto, is to give a naturalistic interpretation to religion, 
and the defects which characterize this attempt are so numerous and 
so serious that his theory can hardly be said to have even plausibility. 

In order to prove that the idea of God is developed out of the 
worship of ancestors, it was necessary to show that where homage 
was paid to ancestors, no homage is also paid to the gods. For, if 
the worship of gods and the worship of ancestors co-exist, it will be 
impossible to say that god-worship is transformed ancestor-worship. 
Ancestor-worship is universal in China, but it was probably antedated 
by the worship of God alone; and to-day the worship of God and the 
worship of ancestors co-exist in that country, the ritual of Confucian- 
ism prescribing “a worship of God for all, but in which the ruler of the 
State should be the only officiator, and a worship of ancestors by all, 
or at least by the heads of families for themselves and all the mem- 
bers in their relative circle.’* Again, it does not follow that the 
veneration of ancestors, such as filial piety may naturally suggest, is 
worship, and particularly such worship as men pay to God. Men have 
prayed to and for the dead, without losing sight of the distinction 
between such acts and the proper worship of God. Mr. Spencer 
illustrates his habit of loose thinking when he proceeds to show 
that ancestor-worship is still practiced by Protestant Christians. 
“ Obviously,” he remarks, “dead parents are frequently thought of 


* Legge: ‘‘ The Religions of China,” p. 23. 
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among .us as approving or disapproving. Their expressed wishes 
acquire a sacredness which they had not during their lives. They 
are figured in the midst of relatives as though they knew what was 
being done, and as likely to be hurt by disregard of their injunc- 
tions. Occasionally a portrait will be fancied to look reproachfully 
on a descendant who is transgressing.”” And yet again, it does 
not follow that because the savage conceives of God as his father, 
he is, therefore, worshipping his ancestor. Yet, take the religion 
of the Amazulu, as reported by Canon Calloway, which Spencer 
thinks is such a manifest illustration of ancestor-worship. The ac- 
count of their god Unkulunkulu, which is said to mean “the old-old 
one,” is given in the following words: “ The ancients said that it was 
Unkulunkulu who gave origin to men and everything besides, both 
cattle and wild animals. The sun and the moon we referred to Unku- 
lunkulu, together with the things of this world; and yonder heaven 
we referred to Unkulunkulu. When black men say Unkulunkulu or 
Uthlanga, or the Creator, they mean one and the same thing. It is 
said Unkulunkulu came into being and begat men; he gave them 
being; he begat them. .... The Unkulunkulu is no longer known ; 
it is he who is the first man; he broke off in the beginning. Unku- 
lunkulu told men—saying: ‘I, too, sprang from a bed of reeds.’ 
Unkulunkulu was a black man, for we see that all the people from 
whom we sprang are black, and their hair is black.”* Does it follow 
from this that the Amazulu were worshipping a deceased ancestor, or 
does this account imply anything more than that conceiving of God as 
the cause of all things, they have expressed their idea crudely, but 
under the very natural image of paternity? If these statements are to be 
taken as proof of ancestor-worship, Christians may, with equal pro- 
priety, be accused of worshipping an ancestor because they repeat 
the Lord’s prayer and address God as their Father in Heaven. But 
the most far-fetched specimens of Mr. Spencer’s reasoning are to be 
found in that portion of his book where he attempts to show how the 
worship of trees, animals, idols, fetishes, mountains, heroes, and even 
of Jehovah have grown out of ancestor-worship. Thus fetish- 
worship came through the identification of the deceased with a por- 
tion of his clothing; idol-worship, from the habit of making a like- 
ness of the deceased. Animal-worship is explained by saying that 
the deceased was supposed to enter into animals, or that a certain 
animal took up its abode in the house of the deceased, or yet again, 
that the animal name survived when the ancestor who bore the name 





* “* Principles of Sociology,” p. 309. 
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was forgotten. Certain plants, the soma for example, yield intoxicat- 
ing beverages, and on this account are supposed to be inhabited by a 
spirit. Hence tree-worship. Ancestors are spoken of as having come 
from the mountain or the sea, and the word that indicates direction 
being mistaken for a word denoting parentage, the sea and the 
mountains became objects of religious regard. So the stars are be- 
lieved to be the homes of deceased ancestors, and they are worshipped. 
It is possible that in some cases objects of worship were related, as 
Spencer says they were, to reverence for dead ancestors, but no one 
can read the discussion of this subject in Spencer’s “ Sociology” with- 
out feeling how baseless his reasoning is, how little evidence there is for 
the support of his theory, and how that little is strained to make it 
yield the desired result. Ridicule is the best reply to a theory which 
requires us to believe that such awe-inspiring phenomena as the 
mountains, the ocean, and the stars have impressed men religiously 
only through the roundabout ghost theory of Herbert Spencer. 
Greek Mythology is Spencer’s best ally, but even with the strong sup- 
port of Lippert, it will be very difficult for him to overthrow the results 
of comparative Mythology and effect a euhemeristic revival. We may 
give the “heroes” any place we please, and that will not affect the 
conclusions that have been reached about the “gods.” They may 
illustrate the process of apotheosis or incarnation : they may be men 
on their way to complete deification, or they may be gods who have 
been subjected to the limitations of earthly life. It seems to be an 
established fact that, so far as the gods are concerned, the myths that 
relate their history become less human the farther back we go; and it 
is remarkable, to say the least, that the mythology of the Vedas 
should give us substantially the same stories as we find in Greek 
literature, with this difference, that, whereas in the latter the mythology 
is all personalized, in the former reference is unmistakably made to the 
bright powers of nature.* The conclusions of modern mythologists 
are pitilessly fatal to Spencer’s theory ; for his theory requires him to 
make good the statement that the “ divine man as conceived had every- 
where for antecedent a powerful man as ferceived.” Mr. Spencer 
knows what is expected from him. He knowsthat his theory will be 


* «« Few will venture to deny that the stealing of the bright clouds of evening by the 
dark hours, the weary search for them through the long night, the battle with the rob- 
bers as the robbers are driven away by the advancing chariot of the lord of light, are 
favorite subjects with the poets to whom we owe the earliest Vedic songs. ... . But 
whether the Vedic hymns contain the germs of the Iliad and Odyssey, or whether they 
do not, it seems impossible to shut our eyes to the fact that the whole mythical history 
of Hellas exhibits an alternation of movements from the west to the east, and from 
the east back to the west again, as regular as the swaying of a pendulum.” (Cox, 
‘* Mythology of the Aryan Nations,” vol. i., p. 102.) 
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required to stand the test of universal application, and he has had 
before his mind the allegation made apparently by some advocate of 
the evolution hypothesis, that “no Indo-European or Semitic nation 

. seems to have made a religion of worship of the dead.” Yet 
the only reply that Mr. Spencer makes is an expression of regret that 
evolutionists do not see eye to eye on these religious questions, 
followed by the statement that the Jews worshipped an ancestor in 
Jehovah, and that Abraham was under the sway of a living potentate 
to whom he paid homage and from whom in return he received 
promises. As has been already said, it is not necessary to appeal to 
supernatualism in order to refute the fetish theory, or the theory of 
ancestor-worship. Von Hartmann has no sympathy with super- 
naturalism, but he has shown most convincingly that polytheism, 
fetishism, demonism, and the worship of ancestors, were constituent 
elements in the state of things that followed the downfall of an ante- 
cedent Henotheism.* , 

The foregoing theories proceed upon the assumptions of an empirical 
philosophy. If the ultimate atoms of science and philosophy are 
sensations, there can, of course, be no such thing as a priord truth. 
The beliefs that we entertain regarding cause, substance, and personal 
identity must be generalized experiences. Belief in God, and all 
moral ideas must be the slow growth of many generations. The de- 
velopment theory of the genesis of Theism would, according to this 
philosophy, be the only consistent theory, and the question after that 
would be whether such a Theism is believable. This is only a special form 
of the larger question, whether empiricism does not end in philosoph- 
ical scepticism. And this leads to the remark that the knot of con- 
troversy in the theories of Hume and Comte and Spencer is to be 
found in the deep-lying questions of knowing and being. A sound 
philosophy of belief would have to deal with the theory of Hegel as 
well as with that of Hume. According to Hume, the unit of knowl- 
edge is a sensation. The end of this is scepticism. Kant saw this, and 
has rendered philosophy the great service of showing the absolute 
necessity of certain a priori judgments. Hehas shown that there are 
certain categories which are not only not derived from experience, but 
which condition the possibility of experience. He wassure of their sub- 
jectivetruth. He was sceptical of their objective reality. Scepticism 
soon became dogmatism, and a subjective idealism was the result. 
The philosophic movement, however, did not end here. And so 
the self, instead of being the world, became the type or symbol of the 





* “ Das religiose Bewusstsein,” pp. 93-108. 
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world. An infinite Self was posited. A great system of object- 
ive idealism was presented which is simply the doctrine of evolution 
expressed in the terms of mind instead of matter. Religion, of 
course, became a moment in a great process, and, as taught likewise 
by the positivists, must pass through successive stages of fetichism 
and polytheism before it attained to pure monotheism. 

Everything is involved in the question as to the priority of mind; 
and, therefore, though Hume’s theory and Hegel’s theory respecting 
the origin of religion are*both contrary to fact, there can be no question 
that Hegel's is more in harmony with the requirements of Christian 
theism. In order that this may be seen, let the two theories be placed 
side byside. Let us suppose, with Hume, that all the theisms of the 
world have been derived inferentially from the facts furnished by the 
senses. The thunder-storm is feared, and treated as a living thing. 
This, according to Hume, is the beginning of religion, of belief in God. 
Yet, can the savage, who exhibits this terror, be said to have a god? 
Why should the fear of an inanimate object, supposed to be alive, 
be regarded as the worship of a god any more than the fear of 
a wild animal known to be alive ? Hume admits that the gods of these 
primitive polytheists are no better than the elves or fairies of our an- 
cestors, and that these “ pretended religionists are really a kind of 
superstitious atheists.” But in saying this he surrenders the proof 
of his theory. For if these natural objects were not gods, and the fear 
of them was not religion, what evidence have we that religion had its 
origin in fear? Nonewhatever. On the other hand, if a terror-stricken 
savage be our type of primitive religion, the question then emerges, 
what is religion? Have the brutes religion? asks von Hartmann in 
the opening chapter of his recent book. On the basis of naturalism, 
the answer must be, yes: and what is more, the dog’s religion is 
greatly in advance of that which Hume imputes to pre-historic man. 

It is asked, sometimes, in opposition to Hume’s doctrine, how it is 
possible that our Christian Theism can be built on this foundation of 
superstition ; how it happened that religion survived when fear sub- 
sided, and how, moreover, the theistic sentiment grew in spite of the 
disappearance of the crude Animism upon which it was based. These 
questions, however, do not annihilate Hume’s theory; for it may be 
said that we have replaced the crude notions of the past by a cor- 
rected view of nature. We certainly should not surrender our 
reasoned Theism even if it could be shown to have grown out of facts 
furnished by the five senses. If, however, our Theism has originated in 
this way, then between the savage who crouches in terror in the pres- 
ence of a thunder-storm, and the Christian who worships the living 
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and the true God, there is no common ground. It is an abuse of 
terms to call them by the same name. Whatever may be the effect 
of a naturalistic interpretation of religion upon our belief in the truth 
of theism, it destroys the solidarity of religious life, and cuts us off 
from all historic relationship with the polytheisms and fetishisms of 
the world. The Hegelian theory does not do this. For according to 
the Hegelian conception of religion, it isa manifestation of God. He- 
gelianism accentuates the subjective element in religion. According 
to its teaching, religion is something within. The infinite and eter- 
nal God is alike the postulate of all religions ; and whether this truth 
be articulated in the full Monotheism of revelation, or be only 
struggling into speech in the Polytheisms of the world, it is neverthe- 
less the truth which constitutes the great brotherhood of religious 
belief. To theists, to Christians, and especially to those who realize 
the great missionary obligations of the Church, this community of re- 
ligious life under wide diversity of manifestation, is a matter of great 
importance. Christians commonly recognize it by saying that the im- 
pure religions are corruptions of an original Monotheism. But Hegel 
recognizes it too, though in a different way For whether fetishism 
be a nascent form of the religious consciousness, or whether it be 
a degraded and shrivelled remnant of what was once a larger and 
brighter faith, it is in either case a witness to the continuity of relig- 
ious life. 

It is hard to support either the theory of Hegel or that of Hume 
by an appeal to the facts; but the writer who undertakes to com- 
bine the two will fall into hopeless difficulty. This, however, seems 
to be the position now occupied by Professor Max Miiller. In all his 
earlier writings, Max Miiller affirmed without qualification, his belief 
in the intuitional basis of religion. In his lectures on the Science of 
Religion, he said: “ Religion is a mental faculty which, independent 
of, nay, in spite of sense and reason, enables man to apprehend the 
Infinite under different names and under varying disguises.” In the 
preface to the first edition of his “Chips from a German Work-shop,” 
he said: “ An intuition of God, a sense of human weakness and de- 
pendence, a belief in the Divine government of the world, a dis- 
tinction between good and evil, and a hope of a future life—these 
are some of the radical elements of all religion.” In his “Science of 
Language,” he expressed the belief that the perception of the Infinite 
“is not the result of reasoning or generalizing, but an intuition as 
irresistible as the impressions of the senses”; and M. Le Page Renouf, 
in his Hibbert Lectures, quotes these words of his “learned prede- 
cessor,” apparently without knowing how completely his predecessor, 
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in his own Hibbert Lecture, had abandoned this high intuitional 
ground. 

It is true, that in these lectures Max Miiller still speaks after the 
style of a Hegélian, or rather of a Brahman, of the relation of the indi- 
vidual and finite Self, to the infinite or real Self, so as to imply that 
he believes that God is the postulate of all religions, and that a theistic 
background lies behind the crudest fetishism. This, however, is not 
case. He does not formally withdraw the statements made in his 
earlier works. He writes with an apologetic aim, and wishes to 
show how religious belief can be defended on the theory of a 
naturalistic genesis of it. To this apologetic attitude, no objec- 
tion can be made; but in Max Miiller’s case, the apologetic soon 
becomes the dogmatic, and it is apparent before the lectures 
close that monotheistic faith, in the judgment of Max Miiller, 
has been gradually evolved as the result of a long process of in- 
ference based upon the testimony of the five senses. These are 
the words in which he states the object which he had before him: 
“We want to reach a point where religious ideas take their first 
origin, but we decline to avail ourselves of the beaten track of the 
fetish theory on the left, or of the theory of a primordial revelation 
on the right side, in order to arrive at our goal. We want to finda 
road which, starting with what anybody grants us, viz., the knowl- 
edge supplied by our five senses, leads straight, though it may be 
slowly, to a belief in what is not entirely supplied by the senses—the 
various disguises of the infinite, the supernatural, and the divine.” * 
“We claim no special faculty,” the author said apologetically on 
page 30. On page 165 he now says dogmatically: “To admit a re- 
ligious instinct as something over and above our ordinary mental 
faculties, in order to explain the origin of religious ideas, is the same 
as to admit a linguistic instinct in order to explain the origin of lan- 
guage, or an arithmetic instinct in order to explain our powers of 
counting.” Discarding, then, the doctrine of an intuitive knowledge 
of God, Max Miiller undertakes to show how man, possessed only of 
his five senses and his ordinary mental faculties, derived his knowl- 
edge of God out of the facts presented to his notice in the external 
world. Taking Vedic literature as giving the best account of the 
theogonic process, he tells us that at first certain semi-tangible objects 
of nature, the rivers, the trees, and the mountains, were worshipped ; 
that worship of the intangible objects of nature—the sun, the sky, 
the clouds, marked the next stage ; that from the worship of the sun 


” 





* “ Origin and Growth of Religion,” p. 163. 
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and the clouds, the Vedic religionist went forward to the worship of 
invisible deities, Indra the rain-giver and Maruts the storm-god ; and, 
finally, that the evolution of belief ended in the denial of the exist- 
ence of these gods or Devas, and in the affirmation of the self-existing 
One. Max Miiller says that the idea of the Infinite is involved in 
the whole process. He would make this the point of union between 
his former a priort and his present empirical theory of the origin of 
religion. But it is not the same infinite in the two cases. The one 
is the infinite of the reason; the other is the infinite of the senses. 
The one is a name for God; the other signifies mere physical bigness. 
There is a great difference between the indefinite and the infinite. 
Mere bigness will not generate religion. Nor does Max Miiller show 
that primitive man entertained any other feeling toward the tree or 
the river that was his first object of worship than one of wonder. 
Wonder is the mother of religion, if Max Miiller’s account of its gen- 
esis is correct. If the Vedas, as now interpreted by Max Miller, are to 
be taken as giving usa true picture of the evolution of religion, and man 
is assumed to have had only his five senses and a few categories to start 
with, it is safe to say that he rose to the conception of the Infinite at 
a very late period of his history. The more natural account of the 
process as given by Max Miiller would be to say that religion, which 
began in wonder, advanced a step when men took animistic views of 
nature and treated the rivers, the clouds, and the sun as beings whose 
actions might be interpreted according to the analogy of their own 
personality ; that afterwards men began to grasp the idea of a power 
or of powers behind phenomena, and through the notion of agency or 
cause to believe in invisible deities; that, finally, the existence of 
these separate deities or devas was denied, and the great generalization 
of one eternal Self took their place. So regarded, the doctrine of the 
Absolute becomes the climax in a great system of development, the 
basis of which is not belief in the Infinite, but Animism or the ten- 
dency to argue from our own personality to the existence of powers 
analogous to it. An apprehension of the Infinite by man, relating the 
religions of the world to one another in a descending scale, or a rev- 
elation of the Infinite in man, relating these religions to one another 
in an ascending scale—these seem to be the only modes in which the 
Infinite can be conceived as the postulate of all religious thought. 
Max Miiller’s claim that a religion which is generated by the five senses 
may through all its stages involve an apprehension of the Infinite, can- 
not be allowed. There is no reason why we should regard the idea 
of the Infinite as the first religious product of the five senses, and 
there is no reason why the abstract conception of the Infinite should 
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take precedence of the simpler conceptions of cause, power, and moral 
obligation. 

Max Miller must be regarded as believing in primitive Polytheism. 
His theory is, that, beginning in the wonder excited by certain semi-tan- 
gible objects of nature such as riversand mountains, religion advanced 
to the worship of the bright powers of nature, and after that to the 
belief in invisible deities. To this statement Max Miiller would ob- 
ject by saying that he has repeatedly affirmed that Henotheism, and 
not Polytheism, is the primitive religion; and, moreover, that the 
question whether Polytheism or Henotheism was first, is irrelevant, 
since “ when man had arrived at a stage of thought when he can call 
anything, be it one or many, God, he has achieved more than half his 
journey. He has found the predicate God and he has henceforth to 
look for subjects only to which that predicate is truly applicable.” 
These statements, however, do not make it necessary to change the 
affirmation just made regarding Max Miiller’s belief. It might ap- 
pear that until man had the predicate God he could not well be 
called either a polytheist or a henotheist. The fair implication of 
the sentence just quoted is that until man found the predicate God 
he was an atheist. But Max Miiller distinctly says that when men 
were worshipping the rivers and the mountains and the sky they 
were henotheists, although they had not found the predicate God. 
If we had asked them whether the sky and the river were their gods, 
he tells us they would not have understood what we meant. To be a 
henotheist then it was not necessary to have the predicate. They wor- 
shipped gods whether they called them gods or not ; and more than that, 
it was necessary for them to have gods before they found the predicate, 
and it was necessary that they should have a plurality of gods before 
they found the predicate. This is the result of his theory of the genesis 
of religion. Primitive man is worshipping, let us suppose, different 
objects: the sun, the clouds, the river. This is the first form of re- 
ligion. Ask him now if these are gods. You may as well ask chil- 
dren, says Max Miiller, “ whether they considered men, horses, flies, 
and fishes as animals, or oaks and violets as vegetables. They would 
answer No; because they had not yet arrived at the higher concept 
which at a later time enables them to comprehend by one grasp objects 
so different in appearance.” That is to say, God is not a name to ex- 
press a being upon whom we are dependent, be that being one or many; 
but God is a class-name given to objects already worshipped, and ex- 
pressing the common quality which worship denotes. If the predicate 
is found in this way, then in the nature of the case the worship of the 
gods anda plurality of gods is presupposed in the discovery of the predi- 
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cate. It would be different if man came otherwise by the predicate. 
If, for example, the idea of God antedated the worship of this or that 
being, the application of the predicate might be monotheistic, or 
henotheistic, or polytheistic, according to circumstances. Max 
Muller’s views respecting the origin of this predicate have under- 
gone a great change since he wrote the first volume of his “ Chips 
from a German Work-shop,” and a corresponding change is noticeable 
in his use of the word Henotheism. Thus he says:,* “ There is one kind 
of monotheism, though it would be more properly called theism, or 
henotheism, which forms the birthright of every human being. .... 
This primitive intuition of God, and the ineradicable feeling 
of dependence on God, could only have been the result of a primitive 


revelation in the truest sense of that word. . . . . This primitive 
intuition of God, however, was in itself neither monotheistic nor poly- 
theistic, though it might become either. .... It is too often forgot- 


ten by those who believe that a polytheistic worship was the most natural 
unfolding of religious life, that polytheism must everywhere have been 
preceded by a more or less conscious theism. In no language does 
the plural exist before the singular. No human mind could have con- 
ceived the idea of gods, without having previously conceived the 
idea of a god..... There are in reality two kinds of oneness. 
. . . . There is one kind of oneness which does not exclude the idea 
of plurality; there is another which does. When we say that Crom- 
well was a protector of England, we do not assert that he was the 
only protector. But if we say that he was the protector of England, 
it is understood that he is the only man who enjoyed that title. If, 
therefore, an expression had been given to that primitive intuition of 
the Deity, which is the mainspring of all later religion, it would have 
been ‘There is a God,’ but not yet, ‘There is but “One God.”’ 
The latter form of faith, the belief in One God, is properly called 
monotheism, whereas, the term henotheism would best express the 
faith in a single god.” Henotheism as here defined, is a very different 
thing from the Henotheism of the Hibbert Lectures. There we are 
told that Henotheism differs from Polytheism, simply in the fact that 
in Polytheism the deities together form one divine polity, under con- 
trol of one supreme God. To say that primitive religion was Heno- 
theism in this sense, means only that that primitive religion was a crude 
and undeveloped Polytheism. Max Miller would have been in no dan- 
ger of being quoted as a believer in primitive monotheism, had he 
used the term Henotheism in his earlier writings, in the sense which 
it has in his Hibbert Lectures. Here it means anarchic Polytheism ; 


* Page 347. 
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there it means relative Monotheism: and while Max Miiller is the 
originator of the word Henotheism, it is to Schelling that we are in- 
debted for the distinction expressed in the original application of it. 

Schelling’s views are given in the earlier part of his “ Philosophy of 
Mythology,” and are referred to very copiously by Schultze in his 
“Fetichismus.” Theunity of the race is the starting-point of the the- 
ory. Primitive man was possessed of a religious nature. He was filled 
with a sense of the presence of God. This original knowledge was 
not given in the form of an objective revelation, but existed rather as 
a religious instinct. Schelling may be classed, therefore, with those 
who hold the intuitional view respecting the origin of the idea of God. 
This primitive belief was Monotheism, but it was a relative and not 
an absolute Monotheism. From this watershed of primitive Theism, 
two streams have descended, one issuing in pure Monotheism, the 
other in Polytheism. The hypothesis of a relative as distinguished 
from an absolute Monotheism, is defended on: two grounds: In the 
first place, it is said to furnish an answer to the question how man 
first embraced Polytheism. For, if originalTheism was belief in a God, 
there was nothing in this to exclude plurality, and Polytheism might 
naturally grow out of it. In the second place, it is said that Mono- 
theism, as the belief in one and only one God, is itself a generalization 
reached through contact with, and formulated as a protest against, an 
already existing Polytheism. But it is only in a very modified sense, 
that Schelling can be regarded as holding the development theory as to 
the genesis of the ideaof God. He must rather be classed with those 
who hold that primitive man came into possession of his theistic 
faith through divine endowment. It is easy, therefore, to pass from 
him to the consideration of the second answer that has been given to 
the question with which we are dealing. 


Il. 


Whether primitive man began with relative or absolute Monotheism, 
is a question that need not be debated here. If it could be shown, as 
of course it cannot be, that Adam, though made in the image of God, 
and having a knowledge of God, did not at first realize the antithesis 
which the expression “only one God” implies, it would be neces- 
sary to admit that in so far as absolute Monotheism differs from 
relative Monotheism, an element of evolution enters into theistic be- 
lief. And in such a belief, if it were entertained, there is nothing 
necessarily contrary to Scripture, or out of harmony with the analogy 
of God’s dealings with the race. This is a speculative question, 
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however, and we may leave it to those who write the history of 
opinion “a mundi incunabulis,” to inquire, as Briicker does, respecting 
the metaphysics of Cain and Abel, and to ask whether Adam had a 
perfect philosophy. 

It is more important to note the fact, that aside from the 
declarations of Scripture upon the subject, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that Monotheism was the primitive religion. And it is certainly 
true that Polytheism, fetishism, and idolatry are corruptions of an 
earlier and purer faith. ‘“ Five thousand years ago the Chinese were 
monotheists—not henotheists, but monotheists; and this monotheism 
was in danger of being corrupted, as we have seen by a nature-wor- 
ship on the one hand, and by a system of superstitious divination on 
the other.” So says Dr. Legge.* And says M. Emmanuel Rougé: + 
“ The first characteristic of the religion of ancient Egypt, is the unity 
of God, most energetically expressed.” Says Le Page Renouf:t 
“The gods of the Egyptian, as well as those of the Indian, Greek, 
or Teutonic mythologies, were the ‘ powers’ of nature, the ‘ strong 
ones,’ whose might was seen and felt to be irresistible, yet so con- 
stant, unchanging, and orderly in its operations, as to leave no doubt 
as to the presence of an ever-living and active intelligence.” Says Pro- 
fessor Grimm: “ The monotheistic form appears to be the more ancient, 
and that out of which antiquity in its infancy formed polytheism. .;. . 
All mythologies lead us to this conclusion.” § This too was once the 
belief of Max Miiller, though, as has been shown, his opinions seem to 
have undergone a change under the pressure of a demand that religion 
shall be accounted for as a product of man’s five senses. ‘The more 
we go back, the more we examine the earliest germs of any religion, 
the purer, I believe, we shall find the conceptions of the Deity, the 
nobler the purposes of each founder of a new worship.” Von 
Hartmann is in substantial accord with this opinion, and is at pains 
to name Max Miiller as the originator of the term Henotheism, with- 
out noticing that the Oxford Professor uses it in a sense very different 
from his own, and that the Henotheism of the Hibbert Lecture is a 
very different thing from the Henotheism of the “ Chips from a German 
Work-shop.” Hartmann’s discussion of naturalistic Henotheism, 
is exceedingly jnteresting. There are no people, he says, whose 
oldest literature does not show that the worship of Heaven was in 
the beginning, the highest national God. But the worship of Heaven 








* “Religions of China.” p. 17. 

+ Quoted by Renouf, ‘‘ Hibbert Lectures,” p. 93. $°Ib., pi. 497. 
§ Quoted by Naville, ‘‘ Heavenly Father,” p. 21. 

| ‘‘ Science of Language,” 2d series, p. 443. 
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as one being, was simultaneous with the worship of a plurality of 
heavenly phenomena, and these phenomena were worshipped under 
the animal and subsequently under the human names which a child- 
like poetic fancy suggested. Plurality, however, was not incompati- 
ble with unity. These nature-men worshipped many gods, yet they 
worshipped one God. There was a contradiction in their religion 
which they did not realize, and which led on to Polytheism on the 
one hand, and to abstract Monism on the other. This was Heno- 
theism, and Henotheism von Hartmann defines, not as anarchic Poly- 
theism, nor as democratic Polytheism—Polytheism without a supreme 
head ;—Henotheism, he says, denotes “a conception and treatment 
of a religious object, as if it were not merely a god, but as if it were 
in fact the god, yet without intending to exclude the same consider- 
ation of other gods along with it.” Hartmann believes that Mono- 
theism—relative Monotheism Schelling calls it, Henotheism he pre- 
fers to call it—was the primitive religion; and that Polytheism, fe- 
tishism, idolatry, and ancestor-worship, were corruptions of a purer 
faith. Yet it was a naturalistic Henotheism. Primitive man did 
not conceive of the distinction between soul and body. He did not 
think as we do of personality and the Infinite. Yet he worshipped 
one God. His God was the bright Heaven—the overarching sky; 
nay, it was the totality of phenomena grasped as a unity and con- 
strued according to the analogy of his own personal existence. 
He was in some respects such a man as Spinoza, or Strauss, or 
Mr. Pollock, or Professor Seeley. His God was the Universe. This 
is saying a great deal for the intellect of primitive man. Hartmann 
is a good witness against anthropologists like Tylor and Lub- 
bock. But a being whose childish faith was an unconscious anticipa- 
tion of the doctrine of the Absolute, could hardly have been incapa- 
ble of distinguishing between agent and act, beween phenomena and 
power behind phenomena. Primitive man did not worship Heaven, 
because Heaven was a part of the grand totality of things. It is 
the relationship between Heaven and the Father in Heaven that 
accounts for this early and wide-spread form of faith. The oldest 
literature is not necessarily a record of the oldest religion. It is fair 
to suppose that just as the worship of Heaven was corrupted into 
the worship of multitudinous gods, so the worship of Heaven itself 
was a corruption of the originally pure worship of the living God. 
So apparently thought Max Miiller once when he said, “ Those who 
at a later time called Heaven God, had forgotten that they were pred- 
icating of Heaven something that was higher than Heaven.” * 


«. * “Science of Language,” Second Series, p. 457. 
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If, then, the primitive religion was monotheistic, how did man come 
into possession of it? It has been said that he received it by revela- 
tion; that is, that it came to him as an objective communication 
from God—or, as Watson says, that he derived it “ by sensible con- 
verse with God.” This would imply, as Schelling expresses it, “a 
previous atheism of consciousness.’” It would imply that until God 
in some sensible form appeared to man, he must have been without 
any knowledge of Him. This would give us a very mechanical con- 
ception of the origin of religious life, in place of that which treats. 
man as possessed of a religious nature, and as carrying within him the 
witness to his divine kinship. It is sometimes said that the idea of 
God is due to tradition, but this is evidently a wrong use of terms. 
The tradition theory as to the diffusion of religious belief is very 
closely associated, however, with the theory which makes the origin of 
religious belief a matter of objective revelation. Coming from with- 
out, and not originating within, such a religious belief could only be 
perpetuated through a traditive agency. 

Mr. Gladstone holds that prior to the dispersion of the nations. 
there was a revelation comprehending the great salient doctrines of 
redemption and including the Trinity and the atonement ; that these 
doctrines, which in their pure form have been preserved in the Bible, 
were perverted and corrupted in the heathen world; and that in this 
way the analogies traceable between Christianity and heathen myth- 
ology are to be explained. But they may be otherwise explained, it 
should be said, in a way that does equal honor to Christianity. It 
may be said that these mythologies are abortive efforts of the relig- 
ious consciousness to give expression to that which Revelation alone 
can adequately state; that they are prophetic of better things to 
come; that they are typical of that larger and fuller inspiration which. 
speaks through apostles and prophets and makes them infallible or- 
gans of the Holy Ghost. 

Mr. Gladstone’s view, though consistent with, is not demanded by, 
the belief that fetishism and Polytheism are corruptions of an orig- 
inal Monotheism. Heathen mythologies are broken lights. They 
come from one original and shining source. But was this the light 
without or the light within? It is more rational to believe that Adam 
had a highly illuminated religious consciousness, than to suppose 
that he and his posterity were dependent on objective communica- 
tions given once for all or repeated at intervals and perpetuated by tra- 
dition. The objections to the theory of an original objective revelation 
are very strong, and have been well stated by Professor Flint, Dr. 
Cocker, Dr. Fairbairn, and others. But whatever doubt there may 
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be as to the mode in which Adam received his Monotheism, there can 
be no doubt as to the main source of ours. Anyaccount of our faith 
in God would be incomplete which took no note of our relation to 
the history of Theism. We are theists because we live in a theistic 
community, were born of theistic parents, have received instruction 
in theistic doctrine, and so—indirectly through tradition, as well as 
directly through personal contact with the Bible—are indebted to 
Revelation. If we may so express it, Adam derived his Monothe- 
ism by Inspiration, and we have derived ours from Revelation. This, 
however, is only a partial statement of the case. 

Setting aside the distinction between Revelation and Inspiration 
just referred to, it is easy to see that the question between those who 
advocate the theory of development on the one hand, and that of 
Revelation on the other, is whether man has attained to his idea of 
God by slow stages and his own unaided efforts, or whether he had 
it to begin with and by Divine communication. It is the question 
whether history has been an improvement or a degradation. It is 
one form of the great debate between the natural and the supernat- 
ural, in which so much that is precious is involved. Whether the an- 
tithesis between the natural and the supernatural is necessary in or- 
der to a belief in the supernatural; whether when the utmost has 
been conceded and the facts of the phenomenal world have been ar- 
ticulated in accordance with the demands of an uncompromising nat- 
uralism, this naturalism means anything more than ORDER, and 
whether order does not still find its only explanation in MIND; 
whether omnipresent naturalism as to process is not another name 
for omnipotent supernaturalism as to agency—is a question which 
this discussion may very properly suggest, though the answer to it 
cannot now be attempted. Naturalism is undoubtedly religion’s 
great enemy.* But it must be remembered that if we believe in 
God, we believe also in Jesus and a supernaturalistic uniformitarian- 
ism, though it may save theism, is disastrous to Christianity.t This, 
however, is a digression. Our Theism, as has been said, stands in 
direct historic relation to the Bible. Yet we have not been simply 
the passive recipients of a revela- tion. We have not sat at the feet 
of our teachers without asking for the reasons which accredit Theism, 
and, therefore, an acknowledgment of indebtedness to revelation does 
not do away with the necessity for considering the inferential element 
that enters into theistic belief. 

*As an illustration of this, see Professor Seeley’s recent book, entitled ‘‘ Natural 
Religion”. 

+ Theologians recognize this making a distinction between the ofestas ordinata and 


the fotestas absoluta of the Divine Being. See “ Outlines of Theology,” by Dr. A. A. 
Hodge, p. 149. 
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Ill. 


No one acknowledges our obligations to tradition and revelation 
more fully than Professor Flint. Yet he believes at the same time that 
the theistic concept is an inference. These positions are not incom- 
patible. For, while we are indebted to the Bible for a full, clear, and 
discriminating Monotheism, we are also in possession of materials 
out of which some knowledge of God would have been gained, 
even if we had not known the Bible. There is, in other words, a 
subjective preparation for this objective truth. There is a natural 
Theism as well as a revealed Theism ; and this natural Theism isa fac- 
tor in our Monotheism. The question is, whether this natural Theism 
is to be regarded as an inference or as an intuition. Those who hold 
that belief in one God is the slow growth of centuries, hold that the 
theistic concept is an inference; but those who hold that belief in 
God isan inference do not necessarily hold that it was crude in its 
beginnings. The advocates of development theories generally assume 
that primitive man was incapable of reasoning in any other way than 
by supposing that physical objects are alive. But why should the 
causal judgment be developed only in this crude form? Why should 
primitive man be assumed to have no conscience? Why should the 
idea of the Infinite, or of necessary being, not present itself to his 
mind? And why is it unreasonable to suppose that before men be- 
came corrupt and degraded, as the result of sin, they were able to go 
by a direct inferential process, from their own existence to the exist- 
ence of one God? It may be said that this view presupposes the fact 
of Revelation. No, it does not. It simply follows from the conclu- 
sions that have been reached regarding primitive Henotheism that if 
the theistic concept is an inference it started as a very pure and com- 
plete inference. Primitive Henotheism, in this respect, is in remark- 
able accord with the Bible’s account of the beginnings of human history. 
If we derive our idea of God through inference, then it is an inference 
reached by analogical reasoning. And Animism is not only the com- 
mon element in all theisms, as has been already said, but it is the root of 
all forms of belief in God. To this no objection need be made. It is 
said in ridicule of belief in a personal God, that it is anthopromorphic. 
But would our conception of God be higher if it were zoomorphic ? 
The attempt to get rid of anthropomorphism, that is to say, of the 
personality of God, ends in identifying God with the order of nature 
—ends in Atheism, Professor Seeley to contrary notwithstanding. 


Dr. McCosh and Professor Flint are very pronounced in the opinion 
48 
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that belief in God is an inference. ‘Our conviction as to God,” says 
the former, “ is not a single instinct incapable of analysis, but it is the 
proper issue of a number of simple principles, all tending to one 
point.” It is easy to accord with all that has been said by these 
writers without being shut up to the conclusion that natural Theism 
is altogether inferential. It is true that belief in God is not a simple, 
irreducible, and universal conviction. The writers just named have 
shown very clearly that what has often passed for intuitive knowledge 
regarding God, is really a process of reasoning and nothing more. 
And it is also true that belief in God can be vindicated; in other 
words, that reasons can be given for belief in God. In so far as our 
Theism is a reasoned Theism—is a Theism corroborated, corrected, and 
made clearer by argument, there is an inferential element in our faith 
that must be taken notice of in the answer to the present inquiry. 
And further: since it is possible to vindicate a belief already in posses- 
sion.by arguments based upon the causal judgment and man’s moral 
nature, there is no reason why these arguments should not lead a man 
to God even though he did not believe in Him before. There is not 
much to encourage the belief that mankind would have been able to 
make the passage from Polytheism to Monotheism by means of rea- 
soning. But some have made it in that way The argument is very 
complex, as the idea of God is very complex, and elements enter into 
the inferential processes of which it may be impossible for most men to 
keep count.* For,as Dr. Ladd has shown, in an admirable article on 
this subject, all the elements of our nature contribute to this concept, 
and the belief is itself a synthesis of our entire manhood. So that 
though it be true, as it undoubtedly is, that men believed in God long 
before they made use of the argument from final causes, it does not 
follow on this account that belief in God is not inferential. Professor 
Flint does not believe that men were atheists until they were led to ac- 
knowledge the existence of God by a process of deliberate reasoning. 
In saying that the theistic concept is an inference, he is far from 
saying that it is simply a scientific hypothesis, resorted to for the pur- 
pose of explaining the facts of the universe. He holds that the 
theistic belief is reached by a process of unconscious inference. There 
is in the theistic inference he supposes, the same unconscious process 
that there is in vision, in the perception of distance, in the recogni- 
tion our fellow-men. ‘We grow up unto the knowledge of God as 
we grow up unto acquaintance with the minds of our fellow-men, 
through acquaintance with their acts. The Father in Heaven is 


* Bibliotheca Sacra, 1877. 
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known as the Father on earth is known. The latter is as unseen as 
the former. No human being has really ever seen another. No sense 
has will or wisdom or goodness for its object. Man must infer the 
existence of his fellow-men, for he can have no immediate perception 
of it: he must become acquainted with their character through the 
use of his intelligence, because character cannot be heard with the 
ear, or looked upon with the eye, or touched with the finger.’’* 

Professor Flint’s illustration is apt, and without doubt, there is 
this element of unconscious inference in theistic belief. But how- 
ever rapid the process, it is a process still. Belief in God is, therefore, 
according to Professor Flint, belief because of reasons. Are we sure, 
though, that the theory of unconscious inference is a full answer to the 
question respecting the genesis of the idea of God? It does not fol- 
low that because reasons can be given for a belief, the belief is due to 
those reasons. In accounting for the genesis of a belief, we may have 
to consider the cause behind as well as the reasons before. In, other 
words: An irresistible tendency to believe in God, and this an ulti- 
mate fact, however interpreted, may exist along with the reasons for 
believing in such a God, and the evidence which furnishes us with the 
predicates of infinity and moral perfection. 


IV. 


It is not difficult to understand how primitive Monotheism— 
through the operation of a poetic fancy, or through the moral and 
spiritual degeneracy of mankind, and among people intellectually de- 
graded—may have been corrupted into Polytheism, idolatry, zoola- 
try, and fetishism; and how through a process of abstraction simul- 
taneous with, or subsequent to this corruption, whereby the distinc- 
tion between God and nature was ignored and the anthropomorpism 
which imputes personality to God was eliminated, a monistic or pan- 
theistic conception of the universe may have been brought about. But 
whatever relation existing Monotheism may sustain to an antecedent 
Monotheism. it is a reasoned belief. Its value, moreover, as a scientific 
hypothesis is not lessened, because, as is generally maintained, there is 
“‘a religious knowledge which we have of God previous to scientific ap- 
prehension.” + Men differ widely in their explanations of this unrea- 
soned Theism, and these differences are sometimes lost sight of 





* “‘Theism,” p. 77. 
+ Dorner’s ‘‘ System of Christian Doctrine,” Clark’s ed., vol. i., p. 207. 
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through the application of a common name. It is necessary, however, 
to have a common name to express the idea that belief in God is not 
altogether due to objective revelation and that it is not simply a sci- 
entific hypothesis. There is no word that will serve this purpose bet- 
ter than the word Intuition. It must be understood, however, as 
used in a very wide sense, and as embracing the views of writers who 
are very widely separated from eachother. There is, for example, the 
theory of Schelling, that we have an immediate intuition of the Ab- 
solute, a theory that has been made familiar to us through Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton’s refutation of it. There is, besides, the theory of Ja- 
cobi, afterward developed by Schleiermacher, which builds upon the 
religious feeling or consciousness of dependence. 

The introduction of this element into theistic discussion has its 
advantages. For the demands of our nature are not fully met when 
we regard God as the necessary Being standing in antithesis to 
a world of contingent existence, or as the First Cause standing at the 
beginning of a chain of second causes; nor yet by regarding Him as 
the necessary counterpart of our moral nature. For, besides the eth- 
ical nature of man, which speaks in the terms of law, and the intel- 
lectual nature of man, that speaks in the terms of the causal judg- 
ment, man is possessed of a religious instinct. He has a spiritual 
nature. It is the place which the philosophy of Schleiermacher gives 
to the religious feeling that constitutes its merit, that gives it its fas- 
cinating interest ; and, it may be added, makes it dangerous. For it 
not only affirms the subjective element in religion, it gives it suprem- 
acy; so that his theory of religion becomes, as one has well ex- 
pressed it, “the apotheosis of individualism.” * Yet the religious 
feeling, or sense of dependence, is not the same thing as an immediate 
knowledge of God. It may be religious consciousness, but it is not 
God-consciousness. It is proper to say, “ My heart cries out for 
God.” It is rational to believe that God exists as the object of the 
soul’s desire. But, however emotionally expressed, the proper inter- 
pretation of the psychological fact is that we feel dependent, and in- 
ferentially, therefore, believe in God. Great religious thinkers, how- 
ever, Mr. Mansel among them, have made the mistake of identifying 
the sense of dependence with a consciousness of the Supreme Being. 

No philosopher of our day is more pronounced in his affirmation 
of an intuitive belief in God than Professor Calderwood. He says 
that “ belief in the existence of the One Infinite God is a necessary be- 
licf, that is, a belief essential to our nature, so that the opposite can- 





* Dr. A. W. Fairbairn, in the Contemporary Review, April, 1882. 
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not be believca when the real problem is presented tothe mind.”* It 
must be admitted that we have at least a choice of hypotheses as to the 
genesis of the concept of the Divine existence. We may say that belief 
in one Infinite God isa constituent factor in the mind of man, though 
dormant here and perverted there; or we may say that the belief is a 
generalization requiring culture, thought, abstraction, and perhaps 
Revelation for its full exhibition. The former view is taken and very 
ably defended by Dr. Calderwood. Antitheism, however, is a stub- 
born argument against it. It must be remembered, too, that the idea 
of the Infinite is a very different thing from the idea of one Infinite, 
Personal God. One could wish that Dr. Calderwood had not defended 
the intuitive character of belief in God by undertaking to show “that 
there are no arguments sufficient to warrant the belief in God as it is 
now found among men.” “All arguments,” he says, “are not only 
unnecessary as shown by the fact that men believe without them, but 
they are insufficient to lead to the conclusions which they profess to 
reach.” It may seem to make more clear that the belief is intuitive, 
to show that the proofs which have been offered are unsatisfactory ; 
but, whatever opinions may be entertained regarding the value of the 
proofs, most men will agree that they at least show that belief in one 
Infinite, Personal God is not a simple and irreducible belief. If it be 
said that the test of an intuition is that being ultimate it cannot be 
referred to antecedent belief, it can be said with at least as much 
force on the one side, ‘the belief in God is not ultimate for, look at 
the proofs,’ as it can on the other side, ‘the belief is ultimate, for the 
proofs are unsatisfactory.’ And the worst of it is that, though the 
theist may not be convinced that his belief is an intuition, the anti- 
theist will make the most of the statement that theism lacks argu- 
mentative support. 

Dr. Charles Hodge says in his *‘ Systematic Theology + that belief 
in God is “innate.” His position, however, is not the same as Dr, 
Calderwood’s. He does not deny the validity of the theistic argu- 
ment. Our innate idea of God is not incompatible in his mind with the 
a posteriori arguments in proof of the Divine existence. And when he 
affirms the universality of the belief, it is not belief in the existence 
of one Infinite, Personal God. Indeed, he distinctly says, “ All that 
is maintained is, that the sense of dependence and accountability to 
a being higher than themselves exists in the minds of all men.” 
When, moreover, he affirmed that belief in God exists prior to rea- 
soning, he meant that there was no conscious passage from the pre- 





* «« Philosophy of the Infinite,” p. 46. ¢ Vol. I., p. 192 
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mises to the conclusion; that the sense of dependence and the Being 
upon whom we are dependent are both grasped in a single synthesis 
of thought. Logically, however, these ideas are distinct, and the pas- 
sage from one to the other is inferential. 

To the names already mentioned must be added in this connection 
that of Dr. Caird; for, while repudiating intuitionalism in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term, he yet declares “that in all religious ex- 
periences there are involved feelings and acts which are possible only 
to spiritual and intelligent beings, which are grounded in certain nec- 
essary relations of the human spirit to the Divine, and which, there- 
fore, do not rise accidentally, but in conscious obedience to the hidden 
logic of a spiritual process. .... It is necessary that mind as mind 
should relate itself to God.”* Accordingly, belief in God is not an in- 
ference taken up into the soul through the force of reasons. Rather 
is it a belief that flows by influence of a Divine impulse into the 
channel of the soul’s activities, and that is ever pushing itself into 
fuller, freer, and more manifest expressions. These writers all agree 
that an unreasoned Theism antedates the Theism of argument, and 
that the soul “spontaneously recognizes God” without waiting for 
elaborate reasoning in proof of His existence. How, then, is this 
constitutional impulse Godward to be explained ? 

1. It has been held that we have an immediate and intuitive 
knowledge of the Absolute. Few maintain this belief, and those 
who do, are not believers in a personal God. 

2. It is said that belief in God is an ultimate truth—an a priori be- 
lief. If it were, however, it would be universal; the opposite would 
be unthinkable, and proof impossible. The theistic concept will not 
stand these tests, and, therefore, cannot be an intuition in the strict 
sense of the term. 

3. The idea of God is held by some to be a stage in a great process 
of development, whereby God comes to self-consciousness. To quote 
the Hegelian language of Caird, without pretending to understand 
exactly what it means: “A philosophy of religion is not the thoughts 
or reasonings of a finite observer as to the being and nature 
of God and our relations to Him, but simply a conscious develop- 
ment of the process . ... by which the finite spirit loses or abne- 
gates its finitude and self-sufficiency and finds its truer self in the life 
and being of God..... All true thought of God is itself Divine 
thought..... If, therefore, rational and speculative knowledge of 
it is, in one point of view, man’s knowledge of God, it is in another 
God’s knowledge of Himself.” + 


* Philosophy of Religion, p. 80. + Ib. p. 53. 
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4. The spontaneous faith in some higher power which all men seem 
to have may be a synthesis of inferences unconsciously performed, 

and one to which all the elements of our nature have contributed. 

This is probably a correct account of natural Theism, though it is not 

necessarily exciusive of yet another method of explaining the genesis 

of the idea of God. 

5. For it may be that God is Himself the true cause of the concept 
of God, This was the doctrine of Descartes, and there is much in the 
analogy of our religious life to lend it very plausible support. We 
know that God has revealed Himself to man through His Son; we 
know that He reveals Himself in man by the Holy Ghost. To the 
agency of the Spirit we impute all holy thoughts. He spoke by the 
prophets, and under His inspiration the Church’s life is perpetuated. 
God’s work is marked by unity. The higher spheres of life and ac- 
tivity differ from the lower, but they follow the analogy of the lower. 
They are prophesied in the lower. The lower are index fingers show- 
ing the path of God’s purposive route. Why, then, may we not use 
the highest forms of God’s manifestation’ of Himself to help our 
knowledge of the lower? In Him we live and move and have our 
being. In all the processes of grace He is first. We love Him be- 
cause He first loved us. We find Him because He first finds us. 
We confirm our faith by reasons. We may even resolve our unrea- 
soned faith into separate inferences, and that faith may still be the 
fruit of a Divine contact with the soul. God has breathed into the 
soul, and this inspiration bubbling to the brim in conscious thought 
has been colored by its surroundings. We have mistaken this irides- 
cence of argument, this coloring of feeling, these reflected lights of 
the outer world, as the ground of our belief. Weerr. It is not by 
arguments without alone, it is also by the breath of God within, that 
we get our first impressions of the Divine existence. 

It must be admitted that consciousness does not testify to the cor- 
rectness of this position; but neither does it testify against it. Nor 
can the wide diversity of view respecting the divine existence be 
urged in opposition to this inspirational account of the genesis of the 
thought of God, for the same light may shine brightly and dimly 
through different media. There is a light that lighteth every man. 
Theism is an inferential passage from the finite spirit to the Infinite 
Spirit. But it is more than that. Animism, or belief in mind, is not 
the only bond between the various faiths in God. The religions of 
the world sustain relation to ancestral Monotheism, but they sustain 
relation, too, to the ever-present Spirit of God, and this witness of the’ 
Spirit is the common bond between them all. Theistic proofs are 
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not unnecessary, and they should not be disparaged. Yet belief in God 
is older than its defences, and rests on other ground than inductive 
probability. It may be hard to prove that God himself is the cause 
of our belief in Him, yet this view falls in with the analogies of sub- 
sequent revelation, and it is consonant with the idea of God’s ever- 
present operation to believe that His thought is so far confluent with 
our thought that we know Him through His own immanent presence 
in the soul. 

We find, therefore, when we examine our belief in one living, per- 
sonal God, that we cannot put our explanation of it under any one of 
the four categories that have been named. It is made up of different 
elements ; and among them will be found the indwelling presence of 
God himself, the unconscious inference whereby we grasp the idea 
of dependence and a Being on whom we are dependent in one indi- 
visible synthesis, the historic proof and elaborate defences of a rea- 
soned Theism, and the progressive revelations of the inspired Word. 

FRANCIS L. PATTON. 

















































VI. 
NOTES AND NOTICES. 


The General Synod of the Reformed (Dutch) Church met in Schenectady, 
N. Y., on the 7th day of June last. Over one hundred and fifty delegates 
were present. Dr. E. P. Ingersoll was made President, and Dr. Wm, Ormis- 
ton, Adsessor. ‘The reports of the benevolent boards of the Church were quite 
favorable, in that three of them showed themselves out of debt, and the 
fourth as having considerably diminished its liabilities. The receipts of the 
past year were: Foreign Missions, $58,000; Domestic, $29,000; Education, 
$18,000; Publication, $4,000; Widows’ Fund, $3,500; Disabled Ministers’ 
Fund, $4,500, There was also received during the year for liquidating the 
debt and increasing the endowment of Hope College, Mich., about $30,000. 
Forty-five students were reported as in attendance upon the Theological 
Seminary at New Brunswick, Reference was made to the reception of some 
young men from another seminary without proper testimonials, but the matter 
was said to be on the way to a mutually satisfactory adjustment, which is 
every way desirable—indeed indispensable. Measures were taken to secure ad- 
ditional aid in the department of Biblical Literature, so that Prof. De Witt may 
give his whole time to the Old Testament, the Greek Exegesis being com- 
mitted to another hand. The library of the Seminary is reported as contain- 
ing over thirty-five thousand volumes, nearly all of which have been carefully 
selected by a competent committee appointed for the purpose. 

The report on the State of Religion indicated a slight general advance with- 
out any marked seasons of refreshing. The members received on confession 
of faith were 3,518, being 788 more than were added during the previous year, 
The greatest progress appears to have been made in the foreign field, the 
classes of Arcot, in India, having increased largely both in numbers and char- 
acter, and one of the churches at Amoy having of its own accord, and by its 
own means and men, organized a mission to a community four days distant 
from them. But the Synod were so deeply impressed with the need of a fresh 
baptism of the Holy Ghost that they appointed the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber as a day of fasting and prayer, at the same time urging more vigorous 
efforts for reviving catechetical instruction and home religion, and for the 
proper instruction and training of young converts. 

Two subjects of special interest occupied the attention of the body. One 
of these is the same that has been before the Church a number of years—viz., 
the question of secret societies, It has already been’ decided repeatedly that 
no term of church membership can be established which is not clearly war- 
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ranted by Scripture. But a number of the churches of Holland origin in some 
of the Western States felt so aggrieved by the application of this principle to 
their treatment of Freemasons that they seceded from the denomination, 
(One Classis suffered the loss of 400 families and 800 members.) They dis- 
tinctly take the ground that no Freemason ought to be admitted to full com- 
munion, and rather than yield it have caused a serious and painful schism. 
Others, however, while remaining loyal, yet earnestly requested some action 
that would relieve their difficulties, The Synod, after due consideration, did 
not see the way clear to take the desired action, but in a kindly spirit referred 
the acceptance or rejection of applicants for admission to the Consistories, to 
whom alone, under our constitution, the power belongs, at the same time 
counselling all concerned to study the things that make for peace. It is not 
easy to see how they could do otherwise. A great principle was at stake, and 
it is better to suffer any conceivable loss than to make new terms of com- 
munion, 

The other question was an overture from the Classis of Greene and the 
Particular Synod of Albany, requesting that in the Apostles’ Creed, as it occurs 
in our Standards, the word Hades be substituted for He//, or at least the alterna- 
tive use of that word be permitted. It was agreed on all hands that the 
ordinary phraseology in the Descensus ad inferos had an unhappy and mislead- 
ing tendency, but there was a hot debate respecting the best method of meet- 
ing the difficulty, Some wished a foot-note appended, declaring that “ the 
grave” was a proper equivalent, but a majority of more than three to one 
decided in favor of making the note to read, “ Instead of the word ‘ Hell’ 
may be used the word ‘ Hades,’’’ We consider this a very wise decision. 
The word Hell is a gross mistranslation of the original term. That term in 
Scripture never denotes the place of endless suffering. Nor does it ever 
denote the grave, for which both the Hebrew and the Greek have precise and 
established equivalents. But it does mean the place where the spirits (not the 
bodies) of the departed are prior to the consummation of the great day. And 
of itself it does not determine whether they are in happiness or misery. 
Therefore, to avoid tedious circumlocution, it is better to transfer the Greek 
word. And though this may, or rather certainly will, seem awkward at first, 
yet usage in the end will make it familiar, especially as in the Revised New 
Testament the word is transferred throughout, and it is understood that the 
same will be done in the Old Testament with the word Sheo/. After one gen- 
eration has passed, the proper term will be found not only in the margin of 
the Creed, but in its text. There are very few Protestants, at least in this 
country, who will not rejoice to escape from the apparent necessity of affirm- 
ing that the holy soul of our Saviour went from the cross to the abode of the 
damned. 

The matter embraced in what is called the Poughkeepsie Memorial, which 
was carefully considered last year [see Pres. Rev., 1881, p. 734], came up 
again on an overture from two Classes. It was referred to the Committee on 
Overtures, who brought in two reports, one from a majority, the other from a 
minority, which gave rise to a considerable discussion, but finally were referred 
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with all the papers to a special committee of seven to report to the next Gen- 
eral Synod, The subject thus goes over for a year. It should, however, be 
remembered that the question is not whether the words or clauses to which 
exception is taken express the truth of Scripture and the mind of the Church, 
but whether assent to them should be exacted from applicants for sealing 
ordinances, The report of the special committee, of which the Rev, Dr. 
Ormiston is chairman, will be looked for with interest. Another question con- 
cerning the Standards was settled very satisfactorily—viz., whether the term 
**His Only Son,” as used in the Creed given in the Communion Office, 
should be unified with the term “ His Only Begotten Son’’ in the Creed as 
given in the Catechism. The committee to whom the matter was referred re- 
ported that both forms are historically accurate, the one being traceable to the 
Latin Church in the fourth century, and the other to the North African in the 
fifth, and therefore there is no reason for now making any change. The wis- 
dom of this action, which was adopted nem. con., contrasts strikingly with a 
proposition to change the terms Adsessor and Questor into Vice-President 
and Treasurer, which, instead of being contemptuously trampled underfoot, 
was gravely laid over for a year. The terms in question are not only sanc- 
tioned by a century’s usage, but are ecclesiastical in origin, and for that very 
reason should be retained. Change for the sake of change is always childish, 
and usualiy mischievous. 

An important matter is treated of in a paper submitted by H. D. Van 
Orden, Esq., of counsel for the Board of Domestic Missions. It considers 
various legal points connected with the tenure of ecclesiastical property, wind- 
ing up with the following summary, which ought to be widely known, since 
doubtless it covers the case of all churches united by a fixed constitution : 

1. The Reformed Church in America has an interest and equitable claim in 
the property of every church in its denomination, 

2. The trustees of every church are personally liable for the faithful per- 
formance of the duties of their trust. 

3. A court of equity will protect the denomination from loss by reason of 
any diversion of trust or attempt to carry a church out of its organization. 

4. The civil court will sustain the action of ecclesiastical judicatories. 8 

Some years ago a committee appointed for the purpose revised the liturgy 
of the Church (an heirloom from Calvin and John 4 Lasco), and added a num- 
ber of additional offices, a considerable portion of which subsequently re- 
ceived the sanction of the Classes. A convenient volume has now been pre- 
pared, containing all that has been authorized by ecclesiastical authority, to 
which has been appended the entire Book of Psalms, arranged for responsive 
reading in public worship. This the recent Synod formally approved and rec- 
ommended for use in the churches. It is to be hoped that all the non-prelat- 
ical bodies will in like manner sanction a service which adds to the attractive- 
ness of the sanctuary, and ministers to the godly edifying of the old and the 
young. TaLsot W. CHAMBERS, 
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Lagardes Septuagint —Professor Warfield has described for us the process 
through which an ancient work goes before a really accurate text is framed. 
“The printed text of any work which has been previously propagated, for a 
considerable period in manuscript usually passes through three stages: an 
editio princeps is published—then some one edition acquires a circulation and 
acceptance which gives it the position and authority of a received text—and 
then critical editions are framed and published in the effort to amend the re- 
ceived text into nearer conformity with the autographs” (PRESB. REVIEW, vol. 
lii., p. 327). The Greek translation of the Old Testament may be said to have 
got no further than the second of these three steps. The Complutensian 
Polyglott gave the editio princeps. The edition published under the auspices 
of Pope Sixtus V. furnished what has become the received text. This has 
been repeatedly published since and in so-called critical editions, 7.e., which 
contain the variants obtained from manuscripts. ‘The most elaborate of these 
editions is that of Holmes and Parsons (Oxford, 1798-1827), which is based 
on the collation of at least twelve uncial and two hundred and fifty cursive 
manuscripts. Such an edition is of no use except as gathering material—for 
it is impossible to apply to it any but the crudest canons of criticism. Be- 
sides, it is thought that some of the collaborators in this work were not as ac- 
curate as could be desired. 

Of late years the material has been increased by the discovery of the Codex 
Sinaiticus and the publication of the Vaticanus, besides the editing of various 
derived versions—Dillmann’s Ethiopic, for example. It remains for some one 
to use these materials for the construction of a new text—without regard to 
those heretofore published. Lagarde proposes to do this. He has been at 
work on such an‘edition for thirty years or more, and has published a number 
of contributions to it, as: the Syriac fragments of Origen’s Hexapla, Arabic 
translations of the Pentateuch, of Psalms, Proverbs, and Job, Coptic Penta- 
teuch, etc. In 1868 he published as a specimen Genesis Grace. In 1880 he 
announced his first volume as nearly ready—to contain Joshua, Judges, Kings 
(1-4), Psalms, Job, and Proverbs. The publication was in some way hindered, 
and we now receive his Ankundigung einer neuen Ausgabe der griechischen 
Uebersetzung des Alten Testaments (Gottingen, 1882). This announces that 
he is now able to begin the publication with Genesis instead of Joshua. 

This announcement, which fills sixty-four pages large octavo, contains con- 
siderable information of value. We have : first, the first chapter of Genesis in 
the form which Lagarde set before himself at one time as his model. The ar- 
rangement is (1) the Greek text, (2) fragments of the other Greek translations 
so far as they can be recovered, (3) various minor matters of no direct value 
for the settlement of the text, as manifest errors of scribes, (4) the critical ap- 
paratus proper, Of the amount of material here gathered we may form some 
idea from the fact that this single chapter so treated covers ten pages, In 
order to such an edition, ten uncial and many cursive manuscripts must be 
collated (the number is nowhere given, but there seem to be at least twenty- 
six cursives) ; the derived versions must be read. Lagarde allows the Ethiopic 
little value, thinking it of late date, but he has consulted several editions of 
the Armenian, the Coptic, the Syriac (Hexapla, not the Peshito, of course) ; 
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most important of all, perhaps, the Greek fathers must be read and their quo- 
tations collected. It is Lagarde’s idea that these, Chrysostom especially, can 
give us a clue to the earliest state of the text. He accepts the intimations of 
Jerome that the edition of the I.XX least corrupted by the influence of Ori- 
gen’s Hexapla was the one superintended by Lucian of Antioch, We know 
that Lucian’s text was the favorite in Constantinople and Asia Minor. Hence 
the idea that Chrysostom would give us substantially this edition, Where we 
have no direct testimony from him we may use the MSS, which elsewhere 
agree with his quotations. 

It is evident that such an edition is much to be desired. Unfortunately, we 
receive the taste only to be told that we can have no more. The reasons are 
given at length: (1) the strength of the editor is insufficient, which we can 
well believe ; (2) the expense is too great—here we receive in detail the calcu- 
lation of the cost and the probabilities of sale ; (3) at the best much must de- 
pend upon the accuracy of the Oxford edition, and gs this is not always trust- 
worthy, the result would be to give the editor’s enemies opportunity for fresh 
abuse. The exposition of these reasons gives at length a picture of the au- 
thor’s endeavors to realize his ideal. As here presented, it is a sorrowful pict- 
ure of bitter experiences, labor unrewarded, merit unrecognized, persecution, 
obloquy, mortification. Here, of course, is no place to go into details or to 
judge the merits of the complaint. Lagarde’s own infirmities of temper and 
his extreme rationalism have doubtless contributed to his difficulties. Never- 
theless he was and is engaged on a purely scientific problem; he had the op- 
portunity and the ability to solve it in a masterly manner. His time and 
strength have been taken up with endeavors to defend himself and to earn his 
bread. A generous treatment on the part of some who have abused him 
would have enabled him to do a service for the church and the world, for 
which they must now wait long. 

For, as has been said, the normal edition set forth in this single specimen 
chapter is definitely given up. What is really proposed is to print the text of 
those MSS. which most nearly agree with Chrysostom’s quotations, Varia- 
tions among these MSS. will be noted in the margin. Where a decidedly differ- 
ent text can be made out from a different source this will be printed bv itself 
—the paragraph entire, Fourteen chapters of Genesis are printed for us as a 
specimen. The type is distinct (larger than in Tischendorf’s LXX or his 
larger New Testament) and the paper excellent. The first volume will extend 
as far as Second Kings. It will be six hundred and forty pages large octavo 
(or small quarto, the page is about ten inches by seven). 

In calculating the expense of his first projected edition Lagarde declares 
‘that he can reckon upon the sale of only a hundred copies in Germany 
and of two hundred in England. America was altogether left out of his 
view. When the now expected edition is published, it is to be hoped that he 
will be disappointed (agreeably) in the number of copies taken by Germany 
and England, and that America may prove a better customer than either, 
Whatever may be the final judgment concerning his text, there can be no 
doubt that it will be a decided advance upon any that we now have. 


H, P. Samira. 
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I.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


HANDBUCH DER THEOLOGISCHEN WISSENSCHAFTEN IN ENCYCLOPADISCHER DARSTEL- 
LUNG, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Entwickelungsgeschichte der einzelnen 
Disciplinen ; in Verbindung mit Prof. D.D. Cremer, Grau, u. a. herausgegeben von 
Dr. Orro Z6cKLER ordentlichen Prof. der Theologie in Greifswald. Erster Halb- 
band. Né6rdlingen, 1882 (iv. and 288 pages, lexicon 8vo). 





The work here begun (it is to be hoped that it may also be completed in due 
time, unlike so many books of which the first part only has been published) be- 
longs to that class of encyclopedias of which Hagenbach’s is the best known ex- 
ample. The object of these books is to give a general survey of theologic science 
in its whole range, explaining especially the place of each individual study in the 
whole scheme, and giving a sketch of its history and present status. The useful- 
ness of such a comprehensive view both to the student and to one further advanced 
cannot be doubted, and the advice of some teachers is worth quoting, that the 
theological student should hear a course on “ Encyclopiidie” in his first semester, 
and again in his last. The former gives him a sketch-map of the territory he is to 
go over in his course, the latter serves as a general review of what he has been 
studying, and freshens his sense of the organic connection of the various branches. 

The work before us bids fair to be the most extensive in its line that has yet ap- 
peared. While Hagenbach’s manual fills but one modest volume, this is planned to 
extend to three, and indications are already visible that the different collaborators 
will demand more than the space allotted. While all previous works of the kind 
have been each bya single author, this one strikes out a new path, in that each 
subdivision will be in the hands of a specialist. Dr. Zickler, who edits and ar- 
ranges the whole, furnishes the general introduction and the sketch of Church His- 
tory. His name is too well known to need any further introduction here. 

The published plan is as follows: Vol. I. General Introduction and Exegetical 
Division. A, History and Division of Theological Science, by Zéckler. B, Biblical 
Science; (a) Introduction to the Old Testament, by Strack; (6) Archzology, His- 
tory and Theology, by F. W. Schultz; (c) New Testament Introduction, etc., by L. 
Schultze and Grau; (¢@) Canonics and Hermeneutics, by Volck. Vol. II. History 
and Dogmatics. A, Church History; (@) External History, by Zockler; (6) History 
of Doctrine and Patristics (not yet assigned); (c) Symbolics, by v. Scheele. B, 
Systematic Theology; (a2) Dogmatics, by Cremer; (4) Apologetics, by Kibel; (c) 
Ethics, by Luthardt. Vol. III. Practical Theology, by Zeschwitz, Harnack, Plath, 
and Schiifer. 

These names are a sufficient indication of the theological positions of the work as 
distinctly conservative. The editor, moreover, in his opening pages takes occasion 
to explain his position in view of the demands (1) of Strauss, Hiickel, and v. Hart- 
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mann, (2) of Lagarde and Renan, (3) of Pfleiderer, Lipsius, and “ dze Modernen,” of 
Holland, and (4) of Hermann Schultz and Ziegler (with Ritschl?). Against all 
these he claims that Theology “ has equal rights with the other sciences, . . . . and 
that she cannot be deprived of her inherited place of honor as the crown of all the 
sciences, inasmuch as she has to deal with the deepest foundations and the highest 
aims of human life and effort” (p. 21). He demands also “a Theology zormata by 
an ecclesiastical confession, or rather loyal to a Symbol,” as being the only possible 
Christian Theology, though this qualification should not prevent freedom of move- 
ment (p. 14). 

The introduction begins with a definition of Theology (in its widest sense) as 
“the scientific statement of religion,” traces the history of the word theology, and 
passes to a discussion and definition of religion. The general definition of Theology 
is limited, as (1) Christian, then (2) Evangelical (as distinguished from Romish or 
Eastern) and (3) Denominational. The Symbols of the different Protestant de- 
nominations are, according to our author, “ intervals by which the faith of the pres- 
ent is removed from that of the early church..... They are now the indispensa- 
ble conduits without which no Christian can receive the water of life undefiled. 
They are and will remain this, . . . . at least till (as Luther said of the Augsburg 
Confession) the Holy Ghost gives us something better.” The next section treats of 
the position of Theology in the circle of the sciences. 

About sixty pages are next occupied by a sketch of Christian Theology, begin- 
ning with the early Apologists, and ending with an outlook toward the future. In 
this sketch especial attention is given to the origin of the different branches of 
study and their reception into the recognized curriculum. There follows a definition 
and history of Theological Encyclopedia, with a statement of the plan of the pro- 
posed Handbook. We confess to have read this whole part with great interest. 

The Exegetical division of the work gives, first, an outline Introduction to the 
Old Testament, by Prof. Strack, of Berlin. It begins with a definition of the sci- 
ence, gives a sketch of its history, discusses the books of the Old Testament in 
succession, treats the formation of the Canon, the history of the text, the Versions, 
the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, and closes with a summary of the linguistic 
and exegetical aids to study. This amount of matter, contained in eighty pages, 
must evidently be compressed, and in fact the sketch is remarkable for its judicious 
condensation. The more important points are given the greater space—the Penta- 
teuch alone has ten pages. In these ten pages we receive a clear view of the Pen- 
tateuch question in its historical unfolding and its present complexity. The view of 
the author is sufficiently shown by the following paragraph : 


“The reasonableness of Pentateuch criticism follows (disregarding real or apparent contradictions, 
double accounts, anachronisms, etc.) from two considerations. First, the Pentateuch makes no claim to 
Moses as its author ; for Ex. xvii. 14; xxiv. 4, 7; xxxiv. 27, Num. xxxiii. 2 refer only to single important 
events and the Book of the Covenant, the assertions in Deuteronomy (xxxi. 9-11, 22, 24-26) only to Deu- 
teronomy. Secondly, literary analysis has shown with indubitable certainty that (not only Genesis but) 
the first four books of the Pentateuch are compiled from three earlier documents, to which Deuteronomy 
was added, and that these same’sources are traceable also in Joshua, 7.e., after Moses’ death. 


“* The great problems at present concern (a) the number, (4) the order [relative age], and (c) the abso- 
lute age of the individual documents”? (p. 135). 


Under each of these heads the extent of agreement among critics is first given, 
and then the points of difference—of course these are most extensive under the 
‘third head—absolute age of the documents. Lastly, Keil’s view is given with the 
remark that he is ‘now about the only prominent Old Testament scholar who holds 
to the Mosaic authorship of the whole Pentateuch.” The author then gives his 
own judgment, which is simply that the question cannot be regarded as settled— 
though this is expressed with a decided rejection of the theory of Graf and Well- 
hausen, 


The last eighty pages of this half volume are occupied by an Archzology and 
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History of the Old Testament by Prof. F. W. Schultz. This begins with a geogra 
phy of Palestine, then takes up the definition and sources of archeology proper. 
The subject is subdivided according to the usual scheme—private, state, and sacred 
antiquities. A sketch of Hebrew history closes this part of the volume. The Old 
Testament Theology seems to have been planned to come within this space, but to 
have been crowded out. The contribution of Prof. Schultz, although probably not 
of less value than the others, presents fewer points for remark. 

The book gives a condensed bibliography under each topic, which renders it 
especially valuable as a book of reference. Sometimes the reader is inclined to 
think that too much has been attempted in this line, as in the list of Commentaries 
on the Old Testament and its parts, which fills six pages. The line is difficult to 
draw, however, and the book is intended primarily for German students, of course. 
English works might have been either left out altogether, or have been mentioned 
with greater frequency. There seems to be no reason for including Cheyne on 
Isaiah, for example, and omitting Alexander; or for mentioning C. H. H. Wright's 
Genesis when Perowne’s Psalms is ignored. As already intimated, however, the 
making of such a list is extremely difficult, and we must not be hypercritical. A 
valuable feature of the work is the brief notes interspersed in the literature, giving 
more or less definite descriptions of the works referred to. Typographical errors, 
while not exactly numerous, are not unknown. 

To sum up: the present work promises to be a valuable one, and we shall look 
for its continuation with lively anticipations of interest. If some competent hand 
were to translate it, and make such additions to the literature as would be appro- 
priate for the English student, we should welcome it as an addition to our theolog- 
ical literature. H. P. SMITH. 


BisticAL HERMENEUTICS. By C. ELiiott, D.D., and Rev. W. J. HarsHa. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co, 


This book is stated on the title-page to be chiefly a translation of the Manual of 
the late Prof. Cellerier. The latter was marked by some objectionable principles, 
but these have been carefully eliminated with the full consent of the family of the 
Swiss author ; and a minute enumeration of the changes that have been made is 
given in the preface. One would suppose that so many omissions and alterations 
would make the whole book like a piece of patchwork, but the authors have success- 
fully overcome this difficulty, and the book reads as if it were the work of a single 
pen. It is an extremely useful and much-needed publication, there being no con- 
venient manual in English which covers the whole field of Hermeneutics, and it 
represents the state of the science as it exists to-day. There was a time when 
Ernesti’s little treatise seemed to furnish all that was necessary, but that day has 
passed. 

One chief excellence of the volume is its clear and compendious method of set- 
ting forth the leading principles of the subject, thus laying a firm basis for the 
further studies of the young exegete. After giving the necessary definitions and a 
sketch of the history of Hermeneutics, the authors make an admirable distribution 
of the matter into five divisions: 1. Psychological. 2. Grammatical. 3. Historical. 
4. Scriptural. 5. Doctrinal. The discussion of these is preceded by a statement of 
opinions upon the question of the unity of the Sense of Scripture. Here the book, 
in common with nearly all modern authorities, maintains that there is and can be 
only one sense, and that without this assumption no science is possible. Here we 
join issue. The Passover meant one thing in reference to the past, and another in 
reference to the future. It had, therefore, a twofold meaning, which in this case is 
neither impossible nor absurd. Nor does such a view make exposition vacillating, or 
uncertain, or capricious. One meaning not only depends upon, but grows out of the 
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other. But if an institution may be thus double in its significance, why may not 
language be so also in the same way and for the same reasons? When Hosea said, 
“Out of Egypt have I called my Son,” what was there to hinder him from referring 
to an experience in the early history of the body which was afterward to be repro- 
duced in the early experience of the head of that body? The Bible being the record 
of a progressive divine revelation in which the end was clearly foreseen from the 
beginning, a doubleness of sense in the earlier portions is just as natural and reason- 
able as it would be unnatural and unreasonable in a book of merely human and 
earthly origin. 

The positions taken throughout the volume are usually stated with clearness and 
precision, and the illustrative examples are well chosen and adequate. But there 
are some exceptions. On page 59 we read, “ Job exclaims in a transport of confi- 
dence, Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him (xiii. 15). (Here we have a 
proposition logically absurd: it is a cry of the heart, and as such it is sublime.” Yet 
the consentient judgment of almost all modern exegetes is that Job did not say 
what is here ascribed to him, but something rather quite different—viz. : 


** Behold, he will slay me; I have no hope: 
Yet will I maintain my ways before him,” 


words which are a cry of Job’s reason as well as his heart, and in no respect or de- 
gree absurd. 

Again, on page 92, James iii. 14 is quoted as furnishing an example of Hen- 
diadys, so that instead of rendering “ Glory not and lie against the truth,” we should 
say, “ Do not glory in lying.” This looks like a residuum from a former generation 
when men seemed to think that the merejuxtaposition of two verbs or two nouns 
which could be in any way combined was to be explained on this principle ; whereas 
soberer and more exact views require us not to think of a hendiadys nless the sense 
absolutely demands it. So Luke xxi. 15, “ I will give you mouth and wisdom,” needs 
not to be resolved into “a mouth full of wisdom,” but with perfect propriety may 
be regarded as a promise both of the power of utterance and of the matter to be 
uttered. 

But upon the whole the volume is a very acceptable addition to our literature, and 
will doubtless take its’ place as an acknowledged text-book. And wherever it is 
faithfully taught and intelligently studied, we may expect more thorough exposition 
than is common nowadays, and less that is superficial, one-sided, and untrustworthy, 
for men thoroughly grounded in the principles of interpretation escape the pitfalls 
which lie in wait at every turn for the ignorant and unwary. 

T, W. CHAMBERS. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL AND THEIR PLACE IN History, to the Close of the Eighth 
Century Bc. Eight Lectures by W. RoBertTson SMITH, LL.D. Edinburgh: Adam 
& Charles Black. 1882. 8vo, pp.444. [D. Appleton & Co., N. Y.] 


This new series of lectures is a sequel to the Old Testament in the Jewish Church 
by the same author, and deals with the earlier Hebrew prophets from Elijah to 
Isaiah, excluding, however, from the book of the latter the last Twenty-seven chap- 
ters, and in general all such sections as allude to the Babylonish exile. He regards 
the “‘ Scriptures as the permanent rule of faith and the sufficient and unfailing guide 
in all our religious life” (p. 10), and adds: 


““The Bible contains within itself a perfect picture of God’s gracious relations with man, and we have 
no need to go outside of the Bible history to learn anything of God and His saving will towards us; the 
whole growth of the true religion up to its perfect fulness is set before us in the record of God’s dealings 
with Israel culminating in Jesus Christ. There can be no question that Jesus Himself held this view, 
and we cannot depart from it without making Him an imperfect teacher and an imperfect Saviour. Yet 
history has not taught us that there is anything in true religion to add to the New Testament. We still 
stand in the nineteenth century where He stood in the first; or rather, He stands as high above us as He 
did above His disciples, the perfect Master, the supreme Head of the fellowship of all true religion.’ 
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The sufficient proof that “the revelation of the Old and New Testaments may 
fairly claim to be the revelation of God to men in a special and absolute sense”’ is 
found (pp. 13, 14) in the fact “that the knowledge of God reached by Gentile na- 
tions was fragmentary and imperfect, that there was no solid and continuous prog- 
ress in spiritual things under any heathen system, but the noblest religions outside of 
Christianity gradually decayed and lost whatever moral power they once possessed ”’; 
whereas the religion of the Bible ran a different course; “the knowledge of God 
given to Israel moved steadily forward till at last it emancipated itself from national 
restrictions, and . . . . merged in the perfect religion of Christ, which still satisfies 
the deepest spiritual needs of mankind.” 

In stating the views of “a large and thoughtful class of modern theologians ” (p. 
9), he says, among other things, “ The prophets who were the organs of God’s 
teaching in Israel appear to them to stand on the same line with the other great 
teachers of mankind, who were also searchers after truth and received it as a 
gift from God.” After discussing their opinions and indicating his disagreement 
with them in certain points, he adds (p. 14), ‘It is not necessary to encumber the 
argument by comparing the way in which individual divine communications were 
given to Israel with the way in which the highest thinkers of other nations came to 
grasp something of spiritual truth.” On p. 82 he states more fully what he con- 
ceives to be the distinction between a prophet and uninspired preachers : 


“The place of the prophet is in a religious crisis where the ordinary interpretation of acknowledged 
principles breaks down, where it is necessary to go back not to received doctrine, but to Jehovah Himself. 
The word of Jehovah through the prophet is properly a declaration of what Jehovah as the personal King 
of Israel commands in this particular crisis, and it is spoken with authority, not as an inference from pre- 
vious revelation, but as the direct expression of the character and will of a personal God, who has made 
Himself personally audible in the prophet’s soul. General propositions about divine things are not the 
basis, but the outcome of such personal knowledge of Jehovah, just as in ordinary human life a general 
view of a man’s chftracter must be formed by observation of his attitude and action in a variety of special 
circumstances.” 


Putting all this together, we understand him to mean that the prophets were men 
who lived in close fellowship with God, and thus gained a practical insight into His 
will and purposes. They accordingly announce their messages not as deductions 
from antecedent revelations, but as direct communications from God Himself, which 
they are so far as they contain divine truth. But human liability to err is not ex- 
cluded ; so that Hosea censured what Elijah approved (p. 184); Isaiah held diamet- 
rically opposite views from Jeremiah (p. 259) and from Micah (p. 290); and false 
prophets and the true blended into one another by imperceptible gradations. 

The following is a brief summary of the functions of Elijah, Amos, and Hosea, as 
set forth in this volume. The idea of Jehovah gained at the Exodus represented on 
the one hand the principle of national unity, and on the other the two great bless- 
ings of liberty (with its twofold aspect of deliverance and peace) and law, justice, or 
the moral order of society. The work of Elijah was essentially conservative. He 
led a reaction in favor of the old simplicity of manners as opposed to Tyrian luxury, 
oppression, and injustice. He was not so much a great teacher as a great hero, 
He did not preach any new doctrine about Jehovah, but at a critical moment he saw 
what loyalty to the cause of Jehovah demanded, and of that cause he became the 
champion, not by mere words, but by his life. Ahab’s marriage with Jezebel was a 
direct imitation of Solomon’s policy ; and in building and endowing a temple for his 
wife he did no more than Solomon had done without exciting much opposition on 
the part of his people. But Elijah refused to allow the worship of this god of a 
friendly state, thus proscribing all friendship and alliance with other peoples. 

“It is not strange that Ahab asa politician fought with all his might against such a view ; for it con- 
tained more than the germ of that antagonism between Israel and all the rest of mankind which made 


the Jews appear to the Roman historian as the enemies of the human race, and brought upon them an 
unbroken succession of political misfortunes and the ultimate loss of all place among the nations.” 
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“From the point of view of national politics the fall of the house of Ahab was a step in the downfall 
ee In this respect the work of Elijah foreshadows that of the prophets of Judah, who in like 
manner had no «mall part in breaking up the political iife of the kingdom.” 

They had higher than political aims ; and * without the destruction of the State the religion of Israel 
never could have given birth to a religion for all mankind, and it was precisely the incapacity of Israel to 
carry out the higher truths of religion in national forms which brought into clearer and clearer prom- 
inence those things in the faith of Jehovah which are independent of every national condition, and made 
Jehovah the God not of Israel alone, but of all the earth.” 


The conservatism of Elijah and Elisha extended even to adherence to the national 
worship of Jehovah in the northern kingdom under the symbol of the golden 
calves. Even Amos, though from Judah, expresses no disapproval of this worship. 
Hosea is the first to denounce it as inconsistent with true views of Jehovah. The 
call of Amos lay in the consciousness that in the steady advances of the great As- 
syrian empire westward he had heard the voice of Jehovah thundering forth judg- 
ment, while all around were deaf to the sound. It is not Israel’s sin that brings 
him forward as a preacher of righteousness, but the sound of near destruction en- 
circling the land constrains him to blow the trumpet of alarm. This he traces to 
its moral causes in the sins of various nations, and especially of Israel, against the 
universal law of right. And he teaches that God’s favor is not to be found by sac- 
rifice, for in it he takes no pleasure, but in the practice of civil righteousness. 

Hosea goes deeper into the matter; taught by the yearnings of his own loving 
heart toward one who had proved false to him in the tenderest of earthly ties, his 
fundamental thought is that the relation between Jehovah and Israel is a relation 
of love and of such duties as flow from love. While Amos bases religion on 
morality, Hosea deduces morality from religion. Amos judges the moral offences of 
Israel as breaches of universal law aggravated by the possession of special priv- 
ileges ; Hosea judges them as proofs of a heart not true to Jehovah, out of sympa- 
thy with His character and ungrateful to His love. Amos looks merely for a tem- 
porary captivity, which shall in some unexplained way destroy all the gross sinners ; 
whereupon the survivors will be restored, the ancient days of victorious warfare 
shall return, and the heathen once tributary to David shall be subjugated afresh. 
To Hosea the dissolution of national life is no mere sifting judgment, but the open- 
ing of a new era. He has laid aside the old martial idea. He makes no distinction 
between sinners who must perish in captivity and the righteous remnant which shall 
return. Ephraim is to him a single moral person which has sinned and must repent 
as one man. The repentance of the nation is a resurrection of the dead, and every 
feature of the old nation has disappeared. W. HENRY GREEN. 


L’EccesiAsTE. Traduit de l’hebréu, avec une étude sur l’age et le charactére du livre. 
Par ExNEST RENAN. Paris, 1882. 8vo, pp. 153. 

Whatever may be thought of Renan’s theological position, no one questions his 
learning and critical powers. It is worth while to listen to what such a master has 
to say respecting so disputed a book as Ecclesiastes. The brief space at our dis- 
posal forbids more than the statement of the results arrived at in the brilliant and 
thoughtful essay which prefaces the translation. 

Koheleth is no word at all, merely a juxtaposition of letters, although it is treated 
as a proper name in the book. Parallel cases are Agur and Lemuel (Prov. xxx. 1 ; 
xxxi. 1), equally undecipherable combinations of letters (pp. 14, 15). The author is 
unknown—perhaps he was.a great grandfather of Annas or Caiaphas (p. 62). He 
was evidently a man who had had a wide acquaintance with life. His object is 
to prove that all is vanity. ‘This he does in a series of brief paragraphs, each con- 
taining a fact or phase of life of which the general conclusion is the frivolity of all 
things. The world is thus shown to have in it nothing worth seeking. And further, 
there is no probability that it will ever be any better. Things move in a circle; 
progress there is none (p. 17). The book takes the form of a confession; the au- 
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thor opens to you his heart. Yet he is no atheist. On the contrary, he believes 
most fully in God and acknowledges His hand in all events (p. 20). To him the 
mysteries of God’s government were inexplicable because he had not “ the least 
notion of a future life. In this respect his views are those of all enlightened Jews” 
(p. 22). As the brute dies, so dies man. In regard to the date of Ecclesiastes, 
Renan decides that it was written about-the second century before Christ (p. 62). 
To this conclusion point (1) the language which is modern Hebrew, but little tainted 
by Aramaisms, resembling that of Mishna (p. 52) ; (2) the very blunders in the text 
which are precisely those likely to be made in the late Hebrew alphabet, that in use in 
the Asmonzan period (p. 53) ; (3) the fact that the Greek translation was not made 
until A.D. 130 (p. 54); (4) the further fact that it is not quoted in the New Testa- 
ment nor in the Christian writings of the first and second centuries (p. 56). Renan 
can not find any evidence that Ecclesiastes was other than a pure Jewish product 
(p. 62). It was at first privately read, but after the fall of Jerusalem it was admitted 
into the Canon, mainly on the strength of its supposed Solomonic authorship and 
its religious tone in certain verses (pp. 66-7). Then its career began. Aquila 
translated it into Greek (A.D. 135), and the Christians began to read it. Origen 
(about 230) acknowledged its canonicity ; as did Chrysostom and Jerome (p. 69). 
Renan discusses the integrity of the book, and decides that xii. 9, 10 belong to it, 
but that verses 11-14 do not, but have been added by some Scribe, verses 11 and 12 
in order to end nicely the collection of books (Hagiographa), verses 13 and 14 per- 
haps for the same reason, or perhaps to save the book from condemnation for 
heresy (p. 75). Paleography furnishes the means of restoring the sadly defective 
text. The interpretation of the book is difficult because the author was a “ captive 
spirit ” who tried to impress his ideas in an unsuitable language (p. 78). Finally, in 
his translation Renan imitates the original author, and gives us a medley of prose 
and verse. He also utilizes certain emendations, of which he prints a list (pp. 151- 
153). 

Such are Renan’s views upon Ecclesiastes. But from a literary point of view it is 
almost an insult to state them so baldly. Let those who would learn how “ Special 
Introduction’ can be so handled as to be profoundly interesting read Renan’s 
L’ Eccléséaste. SAMUEL M., JACKSON. 


THE Book or ENnocu: translated from the Ethiopic, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Rev. GeorGeE H. Scuoppe, Ph.D. 12mo. pp. 278. Andover: W. F. Draper. 
1882. 

A translation (English) of a translation (Ethiopic) of a translation (Greek) from the 
(Hebrew or Aramzan) original is certainly remote enough from the first fresh utter- 
ances of the author (or authors). Yet the apocryphal literature has its value in the 
history of religious thought, and the Book of Enoch is drawn into current discussions 
of the development of Messianic and Apocalyptic ideas. Those who.have no access to 
the standard European works which reproduce or otherwise deal with it will welcome 
an endeavor, as careful and creditable as the author has here made, to help them toa 
knowledge of this book and its problems. The old translations of Bishop Laurence 
and others have been left far behind by the work of Dillmann and others, first upon 
the text, and then upon its interpretation. We have always specially valued the 
translation (not quite complete, and never published) of Rédiger, whose competence 
for such a work needs no praise. Some of Dr. Schodde’s statements are made 
without due qualification; as when he says (p. 12): “ Although the Old Testament 
books, now called Apocrypha, were received with some suspicion by the early 
Fathers, practically they were regarded as of equal authority with the canonical 
writings.” This we apprehend to be true of some of the Fathers, and of some of 
the books, but not of all. 

The work of the translator is greatly increased in value by his comprehensive 
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General and Special Introductions and his copious, judicious, and discriminating 
notes—of which such a book as Enoch stands greatly in need. 
CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


THE BIBLE CoMMENTARY, by Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Ed- 
ited by F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. New Testament, vol. iv., Hebrews- 
Revelation. pp. 844. ‘New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The preface to this last volume of the Speaker’s Commentary calls attention to 
the fact that, although based upon the Authorized Version, it is not at all superseded 
by the publication of the Revised Version, because one of the most valuable feat- 
ures of the work is the care and skill exercised in the rendering of the original. 

The Commentary on Hebrews, by Dr. William Kav, Rector of Great Leghs, is 
very short in proportion to the importance of the Epistle. The Introduction is ad- 
mirable, marking the true distinction between the questions of Canonicity and of 
Apostolical authorship, and taking strong ground at the same time in proof of the 
Pauline authorship. This argument is peculiarly valuable, because it is based upon 
a thorough investigation of the details of style which have been the principal occa- 
sion for the opposite opinion, showihg the difficulties of the hypothesis which, refers 
the thought to Paul and the expression to Luke or any other of his companions. 
Were there two Pauls in the Apostolic Church ? 

The author fixes the date of the Epistle at a period within the first imprisonment 
of Paul, which is difficult to reconcile with xiii. 19, 23; and here follows Usher in 
putting the close of the first imprisonment at A.D. 65, notwithstanding the Neronian 
persecution in 64 and the strong reasons for fixing the arrival of Paul in Rome in 
61. Canon Cook on Acts adopts the prevalent dates. 

The Commentary on James is by Dr. Scott, Dean of Rochester, and maintains 
the idencity of the writer with the Apostle, the son of Alphzus. 

First Peter is by the editor, Canon Cook, who maintains that the Pauline charac- 
ter of the Epistle, alleged by those who reject its genuineness, is due to Peter’s in- 
tended references to Paul’s Epistles, for the purpose of confirming their authority. 
He argues in favor of the martyrdom of Peter in Rome, and holds that the Babylon 
of v. 13 is Rome, and not the literal Babylon according to the now current 
opinion. 

Second Peter is by Dr. Lumby, Professor of Divinity in Cambridge; the Epistles 
of John are by Dr. Alexander, Bishop of Derry and Raphoe; Jude by Dr. Lumby. 
The principal feature of this volume, occupying almost one-half, is the Commentary 
on the Revelation by William Lee, D.D., Archdeacon of Dublin. A full Introduc- 
tion covers the history of interpretation, and supports the statement of Irenzus 
that the Apocalypse was written late in the reign of Domitian, which is opposed to 
the ground taken by Canon Westcott in his Introduction to John. The Com- 


mentary is also proportionately full, and gives a view of the variety of interpreta-- 


tions. The space allotted to this book will not be unwelcome because of the com- 
parative rarity of accessible commentaries, and because of its difficulty. The vol- 
ume ends a great undertaking, which has been a most important contribution to 
Bible students, not only of the English, but of the original languages. 

C. W. HODGE. 


MEYER’S COMMENTARIES. The Pastoral Epistles, by J. E. HuTHER, Th.D.; translated 


by Davip Hunter, B.D. 8vo. pp. 379. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: 


Scribner & Welford. 


The general Epistles of Peter and Jude, by Huther; the Epistles of Peter, trans- 
lated by D. B. Croom, M.A. ; the Epistle of Jude, by Paton J. Gloag, D.D. 

These two volumes complete the series, except Hebrews by Hinemann, and the 
Epistles of James and John. The announcement is made that Diisterdieck on 
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Revelation will not be translated in the meantime, making the completed series to 
occupy twenty volumes. Huther maintains the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles 
on the hypothesis of a seccnd imprisonment of Paul ; and that of 1 Peter; The conclu- 
sion reached as to 2 Peter is that the argument results ina balance. C. W. HODGE, 


HANDBOOK FOR BIBLE CLAssEs. Edited by Rev. MArcus Dans, DD, and Rev. ALEx- 
ANDER WuyTE, D.D. The Epistle to the Hebrews, with Introduction and Notes, by 
A. B. Davinson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew in the New College, Edinburgh. 
pp. 260. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 1882. Scribner & Welford, New York. 

There are special reasons why a Professor of Hebrew should excel as commen- 
tator on the Hebrews, provided that, as in the case of Professors Delitzsch and 
Davidson, he is at home in the literature and diction of the great Greek Epistle. 
So intimate and profound is the dependence of the argument of the Epistle on the 
Old Testament system, so subtle and all-pervasive is the penetration of thought and 
allusion in the former by the representations of the latter, that a thorough familiarity 
with the philosophy and details of the Hebrew records and institutions is indispen- 
sable to the full appreciation of the statements, points of view, symbolism, logic, 
and theology of this ** Melchizedek’”” among the New Testament writings, as De- 
litzsch happily characterizes it. The contributions of such Hebraists as Schoettgen, 
Wolf, Michaelis, and later of Biesenthal and Delitzsch, with whom may be included 
such scholars as Bleek and Tholuck, to the illustration of the Epistle, are familiar 
to the student. Prof. Davidson is restrained by the scope of his work as a popular 
“handbook ” from specializing in this direction, although his mastery of the Old 
Testament ground of the Epistle is apparent throughout. 

As a“ Handbook for Bible Classes’’ the work is characterized by simplicity of 
construction, clearness and condensation of statement, and judgment in the selection 
of the points set apart for more elaborate treatment. It is written, moreover, in a 
style which, while generally intelligible, is unusually attractive an‘ graceful. 

The Introduction discusses the readers, the author, and the Epistle itself. Prof. 
Davidson rejects the Palestinian destination of the Epistle. He makes the most of 
the difficulties connected with this view, although we doubt whether his arguments 
will be found convincing. The reference (ch. x. 32) to the “ enlightenment” of the 
Hebrews as a “ distinct historical event” is to be explained by the sharp contrast 
which the writer institutes throughout between conversion and apostasy as each 
taking place once for all, and by the consideration that the readers are regarded as 
belonging to the second generation from our Lord’s ministry. The non-recognition 
of martyrdom in the community may also be attributed to the milder historic condi- 
tion of the second generation as compared with the first. The “low condition of 
Christian knowledge in the community ” (v. 11) is to be explained by the fact that 
the Christian development of the ordinary believers of Palestine and Jerusalem had 
been arrested by the predominance among them of the Judaistic type of Christianity 
which in the doctrinal sphere occupied itself precisely with such rudiments of the 
faith as the Apostle enumerates in vi. 1, 2.. Prof. Davidson’s own theory, that the 
Epistle was addressed to “‘ some communities of the Dispersion in the East,”’ remote 
from Jerusalem, “with a Hellenistic type of Judaism,” is singularly inadequate. 
The very vagueness of the statement casts suspicion on it. What community? 
Where could the historic and internal conditions presupposed in the Epistle be 
found in the East, with a “ Hellenistic type of Judaism” thrown in? The last ele- 
ment is, to be sure, a gratuitous feature of the hypothesis, the Hellenism being a 
characteristic of the author rather than of his readers. That the author has in 
mind the ideal rather than the historic temple proves, no doubt, that the readers did 
not necessarily live in immediate proximity to it. It does not prove, however, that 
they must have lived at a distance, this being also an idiosyncrasy of the author, 
which, moreover, has its value for the polemic of the Epistle. 
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On the disputed question of the authorship Prof. D.’s judgment is unmistakably 
adverse to the Pauline theory. Brief mention is made 6f other theories, but there is 
no distinct unfolding of the theory which associates some collaborator with Paul. 

In his reading of the text Prof. D., for the most part, unhesitatingly accepts the 
conclusions of the critics. In ch. iv. 1, however, he regards the accusative 
(cuvKexepacuévouc) as being “ hardly the original reading.”” The “Extended Notes,” 
incorporated with the exposition on such topics as *‘ The Son,” “ The Rest of God,” 
“The Word of God,” “ The Priesthood of Christ,” “The Two Covenants,” “ The 
Day of Atonement,” “ Purge, Sanctify,” etc., are of special ability and value. The 
Sonship of Christ is defined to be the fundamental idea of the Epistle. The au- 
thor’s general religious conceptions are viewed as having been learned from the Old 
Testament, these O. T. conceptions appearing “in the somewhat developed form 
which they had in the Jewish schools of his day,” though this development has not 
materially altered them. ‘“ Traces of his Alexandrian culture have been left upon 
his language, and perhaps in some places upon his thought.” In discussing his 
method of Old Testament exegesis, Prof. D. gives it as his opinion that “ prophecies 
of the kind which we call ‘ typical’ are unknown to him; the O. T. speaks directly 
to the Christian age. In his view the Tabernacle and its contents and service were 
typical, or rather anti-typical, being made off the type seen in the Mount; but all 
prophecy, whether Messianic or of other kinds, is direct. Hence in his use of the 
Old Testament he never consciously accommodates or applies O. T. Scripture to N. 
T. relations.” This latter statement is, we think, too unqualified, as also the state- 
ment (p. 194) that “ his typology is limited to the Tabernacle and the priesthood.” 
Such a limitation seems arbitrary. We can hardly, e.g., regard the passages cited 
in ii. 12, 13, as having other than fundamentally a typological application to Christ 
in the author’s mind. So to view the citation of Hab. ii. 3, 4 (Sept.) in ch. x. 39, 
40, as more than an inspired “‘accommodation” of Scripture seems forced. It is 
true, nevertheless, that from the necessities of the argument the typology of this 
Epistle is all but exclusively ritual. 

The discussion of the Nature and Exercise of Christ’s Priesthood (p. 146 seg. et 
passim) is one of great importance. Prof. D. shows conclusively that the priestly 
function is to be limited neither to the slaying of the sacrifice nor to the offering of 
the blood, but that it includes both ; that the presentation of the blood in the sanct- 
uary is, however, the significant act, the culmination of the sacrifice, being the point 
at which it became an atonement, and that this is the point emphasized in the 
Epistle. Occasionally, however, he expresses himself in too one-sided a manner, as 
when he says that “the acts done in the sanctuary erhaust prézsthood,” and that 
“the Son’s entry upon the exercise of His priesthood in the sanctuary on high is 
regarded as the commencement of zt” (p. 139). These statements might lead to the 
conclusion, which other statements indeed correct, that the death of our Lord had 
no priestly significance. 

In the “ Note on the Ministry of the High-Priest on the Day of Atonement,” the 
expiatory significance of Christ’s entrance into the heavenly sanctuary is more fully 
developed in connection with the signiticance attached by the Apostle to that sanct- 
uary. In the judgment of Prof. D. the Alexandrian notion of the ideal world as 
the “realm of realities and absolute truth .... has influenced his language, 
and perhaps to some extent his ideas.” The Apostle’s “idea is undoubtedly that 
‘heaven,’ in opposition to this phenomenal world, is the region and abode of that 
which is real.” Prof. D. rightly rejects the notion, which has found favor with 
some, that the Jewish Tabernacle was a copy of the heavenly sanctuary in its two- 
fold division. ‘The holy place,” he says, truly, ‘“‘ has no existence strictly in the 
heavenly sanctuary, the veil is torn aside, and the whole is a holy of holies.” This 
position, however, would seem to be somewhat obscured by the statement that 
‘these lower heavens through which Christ passed into the holiest [see ch. iv. 14; 
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ix. 11 ?] are of course [why ‘of course’?} immaterial, not belonging to this crea- 
tion,” or are, as the same idéa is expressed elsewhere, “ the outer zeal heaven, in 
front of the heaven itself into which Christ entered.” The “ heavens” of iv. 14 
are much more naturally and simply the created, material heavens in whatever of 
plurality may attach to them, while the “tabernacle ”’ of ix. 11 is the uncreated seat 
of God’s glory, the scene of Christ’s heavenly priesthood (d:4, instrumental; so 
Prof. D., “ using in his ministry a more perfect sanctuary.’’) 

Prof. D. rightly lays stress on the idea that “ the sacrifice on the Day of Atone- 
ment was more than an offering for sin. It was a great covenant offering, for the 
people in covenant.” This idea furnished the foundation of the exceeding im- 
portant discussion which follows of the terms “ Purify” and “ Sanctify,”’ as used in 
this Epistle. He shows clearly that these terms are not to be understood in the 
ordinary dogmatic sense of a subjective ethical process, but of an objective sacri- 
ficial act, affecting a covenantal relation. The discussion would have been made 
clearer if a little more emphasis had been laid on the distinction between purifica- 
tion as a negative, relative term, describing the removal of the hindrance to the 
covenantal fellowship with God, and sanctification as the more positive, absolute 
term, describing the establishment of man in the relation of holiness, on which fel- 
lowship with God is based. 

We also incline to the opinion that Prof. D., in discussing the term “ Perfecting ” 
as applied to the Son, although right as to the main point, that “ perfection is the 
end of a process carried on 02 the Son,” “a process that went on in Him zz Hzs re- 
Zztzons to those whom He was saving,” makes too little of the subjective aspect of 
the process, in so far as it involved our Lord’s moral development. We may admit 
the correctness of the statement: “ His learning obedience does not mean that He 
advanced in the disposition, but that He ever entered more fully into the actual 
practice, and zo the expertence of what obedience was, till His obedience was 
crowned in His suffering of death.” But such a process may properly be called a 
development, and as such is invested with special significance in those passages, so 
important for the practical aim of the Epistle, which describe His brotherhood, His 
participation of life’s discipline, His position as our apyyyéc. See ch. ii. 10 (rdv 
apxyyov . . . . TeAet@oa:), and the casual connection with wv. 11-18; v. 7-9; xii. 2, 3. 

Among the very few points in the exegesis of the Epistle which strike us as more 
or less doubtful, we may briefly mention the following : We doubt whether the an- 
gelic headship of the world (the present or pre-Messianic) is so clearly implied in 
this Epistle as our author assumes. - It is certainly not necessary to the Apostle’s 
argument in the first two chapters, but would rather embarrass it. For Christ’s 
headship is here predicated of Hs Sonship as such, and associated with His pre- 
existence as well as His Messiahship, as Prof. D. well says: ‘“‘ The term ‘ Lord’ 
implies that an author regards the language of the Psalm as addressed to the ex- 
alted Son, though it embraces His past as well, combining, according to the author’s 
wont, the two poles, the Son’s pre-existing state and His present dignity, which cor- 
responds to it.” His inferiority to the angels is distinctly limited to His humiliation, 
in ch. ii. 9, where, as Prof. D. properly insists, 8payv te is temporal. Moreover, the 
position of the angels is throughout the argument distinctively defined to be one of 
service. But Christ’s pre-existent Lordship being conceded, we fail to find justifica- 
tion of the statement (p. 75, n. 2): “ The antithesis between the angels and the Son 
everywhere put by the author seems to imply that he did not consider the Son’s 
activity to extend to the Old Testament world.” 

In his explanation of ch. vi. 1-3 Prof. D. adopts the view that the author is there 
outlining his programme as teacher. This view is to our mind wholly irreconcilable 
with the strong expression ¢epaueta, the emphatically solemn éavrép éxirpiry 6 Sede, 
and the causal connection (yap) with the terrible warning which follows. With his 
interpretation of vv. 4-6, as descriptive of the experiences of the regenerate, we 
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fully agree. ~ The definition of “ the order of Melchizedek,” as representing virtually 
“ the nature of his Jerson,” seems not sufficiently exact, since in that case wherein 
would lie the difference between the order of Aaron and that of Melchizedek? The 
reference of the clause, “and to the congregation of the first-born enrolled in 
heaven ”’ (xii. 23), to the angels seems plainly untenable. The ravi#yupic, doubtless, 
goes with what precedes, “to myriads of angels, a festal assembly,” suggesting a 
vivid contrast between Mt. Zion with its light-cloud of angelic ministers of grace, 
and Mt. Sinai with its fire-cloud of angelic hosts of terror. But to apply the clause 
which follows (“and to the congregation,” etc.) to the angels would be to violate 
the uniform usage of the terms employed, to magnify out of all proportion the place 
of the angels as accessories of the Gospel dispensation, and to leave out altogether 
conceptions so attractive and important to the Hebrew readers of the Epistle as 
those which attach to the terms “congregation ’”’ (ecc/esza), “ first-born,” “ enrol- 
ment ” (as members of the family or commonwealth of the true Israel). 

But these points are insignificant when compared with the many excellencies of 
the work as a whole. As a “ handbook ”’ it is popular, and at the same time schol- 
arly, simple without being superficial, complete, and yet concise. The exegesis is 
sound, judicious, penetrative, bright, broad, and felicitously put. We close our 
notice with two brief extracts, which will give a taste of its charm of style: “ As 
we see Melchizedek in that picture of him which is a prophetic copy of another, he 
is a priest continually. Like a portrait, he is always the same ; he follows us about 
with his eyes, a king and a priest, always alone, with no ancestry of priesthood 
before him, and none succeeding to his priesthood after him, always living—so 
Scripture shows him, and so continually in its pages we behold him” (p. 132). 
“Those tears of Esau, the sensuous, wild, impulsive man, like the cry of some 
‘trapped creature,’ are among the most pathetic in the Bible” (p. 242). 

LL. J. EVANS. 


HANDBOOKS FOR BIBLE CLASSES. Edited by Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., and Rev. 
Alexander Whyte, D.D. THE Book oF JosHua, by George C. M. Douglas, D.D., 
Principal of the Free Church College, ‘Glasgow. pp. 122. T. & T. Clark, Edin. 
burgh. New York: Scribner & Welford. ; 


Fair-minded and conservative. An excellent, little commentary. The discus- 
sions are truly exegetical, the author having the insight to perceive that this is now 
the first necessity in Bible study, and the prudence to avoid the attempt of com- 
bining, in such a brief handbook, exegesis with homiletics. F. BROWN. 


Il.— HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


Les CATACOMBES DE ROME. Histoire de L’Art et des Croyances Religieuses Pendant 
Les Premiers Siécles du Christianisme. Par THEOPHILE ROLLER. Paris: Vve. A. 
Morel & Cie., Libraires-Editeurs. MDCCCLXXIX. Premier Volume, 304 pp. ; 
Duxieme Volume, 391 pp. (Royal 4to.) 

This is a magnificent work in two large folios, with very numerous photographic 
illustrations, by a French scholar, who spent more than fifteen years in Rome and 
Naples, and made the catacombs a special study. It wiil, no doubt, take its rank at 
once among the standard works of De Rossi, Perret, Garrucci, and others. What 
gives it a special value for Protestant students is that Mr. Roller is a Protestant, 
while nearly all the eminent writers on the Catacombs are Roman Catholics, and 
draw from this subterranean church of the centuries of persecution arguments for 
their favorite dogmas and usages, without a cri‘:cal discrimination of the times. 
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The fact is that this branch of church history has been almost monopolized by Roman 
Catholics, under the lead of Cavalier de Rossi, who is the acknowledged master in 
this department of Christian archeology. 

The Catacombs are a comparatively recent chapter in church history. Mosheim 
and Gibbon are silent about it. Even the three greatest Protestant historians of the 
nineteenth century—Neander, Gieseler, and Baur—entirely ignore it, with the excep- 
tion of a brief note in Gieseler (vol. i., p. 245 of the English translation), where he 
quotes the famous passage of Jerome on his visit to the Catacombs in Rome after 
the persecutions had become a matter of history. But, besides Jerome and Pru- 
dentius, there is scarcely a Father who refers to them. With the irruption of the 
barbarians in the fifth century they were closed, abandoned, and forgotten, till they 
were brought to light again in the sixteenth century, amd more fully in our own age, 
as a sort of new revelation. 

And the Catacombs are well worth a careful study, although their importance has 
been overrated by Roman Catholics. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the Church under persecution. The Catacombs 
reveal the Christian life in the face of death and eternity. Their vast extent, their 
solemn darkness, their labyrinthine mystery, their rude epitaphs and sculptures, their 
innumerable relics of worship and martyrdom, give us a lively and impressive idea of 
the social and domestic condition, the poverty and humility, the devotional spirit, 
the trials and sufferings, the faith and hope of early Christianity from the death of 
the apostles to the conversion of Constantine. ‘He who is thoroughly steeped in 
the imagery of the Catacombs,” says a modern historian, “will be nearer to the 
thoughts of the early Church than he who has learned by heart the most elaborate 
treatise even of Tertullian or of Origen.” 

A visit to the Catacombs and an inspection of their monumental remains carries 
one back to the age of persecution, and gives an impression of early post-apostolic 
Christianity as vivid as the ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum give of the life of 
ancient heathenism. “O unhappy times,” we read on one of those martyr tombs, 
“in which, amid our sacred rites and prayers, in the very caverns, we are not safe! 
What more wretched than a death, when it is impossible to obtain burial at the 
hands of triends or relatives! Still at the end they shine like stars in heaven.” But 
the general tone of the inscriptions is cheerful and serene. Brotherly love, the com- 
munion of saints, the belief in the resurrection and life eternal, are prominently 
brought out in the inscriptions. 

The Christianity brought to light from these cemeteries is neither the primitive 
Apostolic, nor the medizval Catholic, nor the modern Protestant, but the post- 
apostolic, ante-Nicene Christianity of confessors and martyrs--simple, humble, 
unpretending, unworldly, unartistic, strong in death and in the hope of a blissful 
resurrection, free from the distinctive dogmas and usages of Romanism, such as 
popery, Mariolatry (although pictures of the Virgin and the holy family are not 
wanting), the seven sacraments, purgatory, indulgences, etc. ; yet, with unmistakable 
traces of a growing tendency to symbolism, asceticism, and a superstitious veneration 
of martyrs and saints and their relics. It is essentially the same old catholic church 
of the age of persecution, social depression, heroic self-denial, conquering faith, and 
fervent devotion, which meets us in the writings of Origen, Tertullian, and Cyprian. 

PHILIP SCHAFF. 


Die CurisTLIcHE LIEBESTHATIGKEIT IN DER ALTEN KIRCHE. Von G. UHLHOoRN, 
Dr. theol. 12mo, pp. 421. Stuttgart: D. Gundert. 1882. [B. W. & Co., N. Y.] 


Whether our author writes on the modern representations of the life of Jesus; on 
labor, or some other topic connected with modern Socialism; on the conflict of 
Christianity with heathenism; or, as in the volume before us, on the working of 
Christian love in the ancient Church, his works are among those which we take up 
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with the greatest eagerness and the largest assurance of profit. His task is accom- 
plished with such wide research and solid judgment, with such fairness, with so wise 
a canvassing of meagre, or conflicting, or partisan authorities, with such honest and 
diligent resort to original sources, with so much power of appreciating and repro- 
ducing the spirit and the conditions of the times of which he treats, and withal with 
such brightness and vigor and attractiveness of style, as to win increasing admiration 
and respect, and deepen continually our sense of indebtedness to him. 

The nature, the activities, and the efficiency, both outward and reflex, of Christian 
love in the early centuries of the Church furnish a theme of rare historical and apolo- 
getic interest. ‘‘ A World without Love,” “ Under the Law,” “The Manifestation 
of Love in Jesus Christ,” and ‘‘ Beginnings and Foundation Work in the Apostolic 
Church,” the subjects of the four chapters of the first book, prepare the way for the 
more correct estimate and exhibition of the Period of Conflict, and of the centuries 
that next followed the victory of the new Christian truth and cause. 

The newness of Christ’s ‘‘ new commandment” of love is brought out clearly to view 
not merely as we more carefully study even the highest and best impulses and endeav- 
ors and results of classic heathenism, but hardly less in comparison with the partial 
truths, and the restricted aim and powers of the Jewish economy. How Christian 
charity transcends heathen liberality in quality and in volume; how it rebukes Aris- 
totle’s “For self the best’; how it breaks down the national and legal limitations 
suited to and needed by the Old Testament dispensation ; how the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness sought first, as Christ commands, clear the discernment both 
of want and of good that was before imperfect, cleanse the impulses that were more 
or less earthly, and give a power that had been lacking; all this, beginning to appear 
from the first, is more and more fully illustrated as the Church, in the times of its 
early simplicity and devotion, goes out to unveil the truth to the world, and subdue 
the world by truth and love. 

And what the Church never became and never accomplished, our author does not 
fail to show. Some illusions are dissipated by his sober facts. Some of the strongly 
rhetorical statements of the early Apologists are set now and then over against indis- 
putable facts, in such way as to make the course of history as a whole more intelli- 
gible, and make many reactions that soon followed appear less strange and violent. 

Dr. Uhlhorn’s volume is crowded with topics and with views to which we would 
gladly refer with greater detail. In the sphere of Church organization his discus- 
sions of the office and duty of deacons, deaconesses, and widows, at different periods 
and in different localities, are careful, and so well fortified as to challenge careful 
consideration. His clear exhibition of the judgment of Christianity on labor, prop= 
erty, and charity, severally and in their mutual relations, reaches over into some of 
most important fields with which our modern social science and politics and benefi- 
cence have to deal. His sober verdict in regard to the place of slavery in the view 
and practice of apostolic and primitive Christianity, we commend as a corrective of 
more ultraisms than one, The influence of the secular triumphs of Christianity on 
the spirit and life as well as on the methods of the Church; the effects of the great 
economic changes that touched so powerfully and so inevitably many parts of the 
Church’s being and action in that period of transitions ; the first appearance and the 
fuller developments of ecclesiasticism in general and of monasticism in particular, 
with their reactions upon Christian beliefs and living and giving and working; the 
subtle influence of the ancient ethics, through the teaching of many of the early 
Fathers, upon the faith and conduct of the Church; these are a few taken almost at 
random from among the topics in which our book gives our thinking new material, 
new impulse, and new direction. 

We trust that a worthy translation of this valuable book will not long be wanting. 

CHARLES A. AIKEN, 
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THEOLOGISCHE SYMBOLIK. Von Prof. und Dokt. von ScHERE. Dritter Theil. 
Leipzig: J. Lehmann. [N. Y.: B. Westermann & Co.] 1882. 


This volume concludes the German translation of the treatise on Symbolics by the 
accomplished professor of theology at Upsala. The two preceding portions have 
already been reviewed by us. (See PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, vol. ii., 667; vol. 
iii, 188.) The present issue has for its théme the Reformed Church, which the 
author treats with his accustomed clearness, candor, and vigor. He begins with a 
slight sketch of its origin in the labors of Zwingle and Calvin, and then passes to the 
consideration of the sources, especially the confessional writings of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, among which he assigns a prominent place to the Palatinate 
Catechism and the Canons of Dort. In the statement of doctrine he makes the 
primary idea of the Church to be the manifestation of the divine glory, which rules 
and determines its view of Scripture and of history. This manifestation has an 
eternal ground, viz.: the decree of foreordination, which the author states quite fairly, 
so far as quotations are concerned, but does not seem fully to understand. The 
primary form of the manifestation, viz.: the incarnation, is then set forth. This is 
followed by a consideration of the means for carrying on the manifestation, the 
Word and Sacraments, after which come the special developments of the same in 
the individual and in the community. And the whole closes with a view of what is 
called the extreme of the Reformed, z.e., Methodism. The volume thus analyzed 
shows a good deal of constructive ability in seizing the central point of Calvinism, 
and exhibiting its application in various directions. The author writes from a 
Lutheran point of view, and ‘is accordingly somewhat biased in his treatment, 
although he nowhere misrepresents and never uses offensive terms. 

The work has an appendix on the sects springing from Protestantism, which are 
thus arranged: J/ystécal—Mennonites, Baptists, Quakers; Ratzonalestic—Socin- 
ians, Arminians, and Swedenborgians; Chz/éastzéc—Irvingites, Darbyites, Mormons. 

The volume concludes with a short section on Church union. He mentions three 
methods of securing this which have been attempted :—That of absorption, where 
all bodies give place to one; that of temperate union, in which different bodies, 
relinquishing distinctive peculiarities, emphasize the points in which they agree; but 
as both the former have failed, there remains the third, in which the various churches, 
while retaining their confessions intact, seek to come ever nearer each cther in love, 
sentiment, and action. This last, especially as shown in the Evangelical Alliance, 
promises very hopeful results. T. W. CHAMBERS. 


wae THE QuIieTist. By JOHN BIGELOW. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1882, ; 

The appearance of this little book is noteworthy on several accounts. Its subject 
lies quite outside of the ordinary range of study, even among theologians ; and is still 
more remote from the current thought of the age, especially American thought. 
Yet it is written by a layman, whose days have been devoted mainly to politics, 
diplomacy, and literary labors of the most practical kind. A greater contrast can 
hardly be imagined than that between Benjamin Franklin, the incarnation of common 
sense and Yankee shrewdness, on the one hand, and on the other, Michel de Molinos, 
the subtle, devout Spanish Quietist. It shows Mr. Bigelow’s catholic temper that 
his sketch of the persecuted priest of the seventeenth century is marked by the same 
careful research, fidelity to fact, and scholarly interest, that distinguish his life of the 
idolized printer of the eighteenth century. 

Quietism belonged to a very deep religious movement in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. In forms more or less national it appeared, almost simulta- 
neously, in Italy, Spain, France, Holland, Germany, and England. It was known 
under different names, but there was a close affinity between all its various manifes- 
tations. The Pietism of Germany, e¢.g., while largely free from its extravagances, 
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was profoundly imbued with its spirit. In Roman Catholic countries the Quietists 
and Mystics represented a large portion of what was best in the religious life of the 
times. Molinos, the father of Quietism, belonged to a noble Spanish family, and was 
born in 1627. He studied for the priesthood, and about 1670, after a career of some 
distinction at home, went to Rome, where he became the centre of a religious agita- 
tion that pervaded Western Europe. In 1675 he published // Guzda Spirituale, a 
little manual of piety, which was soon translated into various languages and circu- 
lated far and wide. At Rome, Molinos was for some time in high favor with the 
Pope, as also with several of the most eminent cardinals and bishops, and gathered 
about him a great company of devoted friends and adherents. The extent of his 
personal influence may be inferred from the circumstance that among his papers, 
when seized by the officers of the Inquisition, were found 20,000 letters from different 
countries, soliciting of him religious counsel. He seems to have been a deeply 
spiritual man, with a clear understanding and a genuine experience of some of the 
most vital truths pertaining to the Christian life. It was this chiefly that brought 
him at length under suspicion of the Jesuit inquisitors, led to his being tried for 
heresy, and condemned him to wear out his closing years in a dungeon. Mr. 
Bigelow’s little volume gives a vivid picture of his memorable trial, throwing upon it 
some new light from hitherto unpublished documents. The work will be read with 
especial interest by those whose curiosity has been excited respecting Molinos by the 
allusions to him in Mr. Shorthouse’s romance, “‘ John Inglesant.”” It is an admirable 
monograph, and will be followed, we trust, by others of a similar character from the 
same accomplished pen. As a specimen of typographical art the book is a veri- 
table gem. GEORGE L. PRENTISS. 


We would also briefly notice: 


Scottish Church History. By Rev. Norman L. Walker. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. (N. Y.: Scribner, Welford & Co.) pp. 162. 8vo. <A brief, compact, 
comprehensive, and interesting sketch of the History of Scotland, from an evan- 
gelical catholic point of view, that will repay any one the reading of it— Dox 
Antonio de Acuna, genannt der Luther Spaniens. Von Dr. Constantin Ritter von 
Héfler, (Wien: W. Braumiiller), 1882. 8vo. pp. 120. An interesting sketch 
of an important character in a critical period of Spanish history. We cannot 
but regard the movement, however, as political and social rather than religious 
and moral, and therefore it is entirely inappropriate to give the hero of this 
sketch the title of “ Luther of Spain,” even though it may be based on the words 
of Leo X. Jt perpetuates and seems to give sanction toa misconception of Luther 
and the Reformation.—Kourad von Marburg und die Ingutsition tn Deutschland. 
Von Dr. Balthasar Kaliner. 8vo. pp. 198. (Prag: 1882. F. Temsky). A 
valuable monograph upon one of the ecclesiastical leadets of the 13th century, 
the centre of several far-reaching movements. It furnishes fresh and important 
information to historical students in a brief and compact form with reference 
to the origin and operations of the German Inquisition.— Johann Korad Dzpfel. 
Der Freigetst aus dem Pietismus, Ein Beitrag zur Entstehungsgeschichte der 
Aufklirung. Von W2/helm Bender. (Bonn: Eduard Weber). 8vo. pp. 221. 
We have seldom read a more interesting book. It is clear, graphic, and dis- 
criminating in the presentation of the remarkable and indeed representative 
experience of Dippel in his progress out from the scholastic fetters into the 
deep religious fervor of Pietism and thence into the freedom of evangelical 
thought. He was aman of his times, a leader in life and thought, and com- 
mands our admiration notwithstanding certain defects in his doctrines and 
practices, which show that he was human and could not break away from the 
faults of his age, and that he could only gofrom one defective system into an- 
other, without at last attaining the ideal. His warm personal attachment to 
Jesus Christ the Saviour is manifest throughout his career. C. A. BRIGGS. 
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II.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


A SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN DocTrRINE. By Dr. J. A. DorNER, Oberconsistorialrath and 
Professor of Theology, Berlin. Translated by Rev. ALFRED CAvE, B.A., Principal 
and Professor of Theology, Hackney College, London ; and Rev. J. S. BANKs, Pro- 
fessor of Theology, Wesleyan College, Leeds. Vols. III. and IV. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark & Co., 1882. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3 per vol. 


The first volume (p. 190) and second volume (p. 421) of this REVIEW contain a 
full and clear notice of the first half of this great masterpiece of Systematic Theol- 
ogy. The first part there represented contains and reaches through volumes first 
and second to the one hundred and forty-second page of the third volume of the 
English edition. 

The second great Division of the Work has for its comprehensive theme, ‘ THE 
CHRISTIAN SALVATION.” The frst main division under this head is “ THE Doc- 
TRINE OF CHRIST.” The second main division is ‘‘ THE CHURCH OR THE KING- 
DOM OF THE HOLy SPIRIT.” 

Under “ The Doctrine of Chrést” we find stated (1) “ The Biblical Doctrine of 
Christ,” (2) “ The Ecclestastical Doctrine,” and (3) Dorner’s own “ Dogmatic Ex- 
position.” Then follows, “ First Subdivision,” ‘ CHRIST’S PRE-EXISTENE€E.” 
“ Second Subdivision,” “CHRIST'S TEMPORAL PRESENCE ON EARTH.” “ First 
Head,” **CHRIST’S NATURAL GOD-HUMANITY.” “ Second Head,’ “ CHRIST’S 
ETHICAL GOD-HUMANITY.” “ Third Head,” “ THE OFFICIAL GOD-HUMANITY 
OF CHRIST ON EARTH.” This includes the discussion of the offices of Christ as 
Prophet, Priest, and King; “ THE SUBSTITUTIONARY SATISFACTION OF CHRIST,” 
etc., etc. “ Third Subdivision,” “THE EXALTATION OF CHRIST.” The Decen- 
sus ad inferos: The RESURRECTION OF CHRIST and His ASCENSION and SESSION 
AT THE RIGHT HAND OF THE FATHER, etc. 

Under the Second Maztn Division, or “‘ THE CHURCH OR THE KINGDOM OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT,” we find, “ Férst Dévision,” “THE ORIGIN OF THE CHURCH 
THROUGH FAITH AND REGENERATION,” which includes the discussion of “ THE 
RELATION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE WORK OF GRACE TO HUMAN ACTIVI- 
TY,” of “ REPENTANCE,” of “ REGENERATION, OR THE FAITH THAT APPRO- 
PRIATES JUSTIFICATION,” of “THE DOGMATIC DOCTRINE OF FAITH AND 
JUSTIFICATION,” and of “SANCTIFICATION.” ‘“ Second Division,” “THE EXx- 
ISTENCE OF THE CHURCH.” 

Under this head we find (1) “ The Essential or Unchangeable Bases, or Charac- 
teristics of the Church.’”’ The Church is the organ (a) of continuing Christ’s offi- 
cial activity in the world, (4) of reflecting the same in the ministerial activities of 
the Church. Christ’s activity as Prophet is con¢znued through the Inspired Word, 
and reflected through the Ministry of the Word. His activity as Priest is contznued 
through Baptism (here follows the Exposition of the Biblical, the Ecclesiastical, and 
the Dogmatic Doctrine of Baptism), and is reflected through the Confirming Church. 
Christ’s activity as King is contznued through the Holy Supper (here follows the 
Biblical, Ecclesiastical, and Dogmatic Exposition of the Doctrine of the Holy 
Supper), and reflected through the power of the Keys. 

“ Second Subdivision,” “THE CHURCH ORGANIZING ITSELF IN AND OUT OF 
THE WORLD.” ‘“ Third Subdivision,” “THE MILITANT CHURCH.” “ Third 
Division,” “THE DOCTRINE OF THE LAST THINGS, OR THE CONSUMMATION OF 
THE CHURCH AND THE KINGDOM OF GOD.” 

Under all these heads it is the uniform method of the author to give: irs¢, a state- 
ment of the Biblical Doctrine on the topic, sometimes distinguishing the teaching of 
the Old Testament and that of the New, and sometimes the teaching of the Synoptics 
and that of John and Paul and Peter; second/y, a historical statement of the doc- 
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trine as held by the great ecclesiastical parties; and ¢hzrdly, a dogmatic. investiga- 
tion and statement. This method has great advantages, counterbalanced, however, 
by the danger of exaggerating the tendency, too prevalent among all Dogmatic 
Theologians, and pre-eminently among the Germans, to separate the dogmatic 
from the Biblical doctrine too widely. Dr. Dorner is thoroughly evangelical in 
spirit, and prevailingly loyal to all exegetical evidence. Nevertheless the evident in- 
fluence of philosophical presuppositions, the high claims of scientific completeness, 
the scope and authority allowed to reason, necessarily separate his dogmatic conclu- 
sions from the simple teachings of the Inspired Word. The distinctive office of 
the new discipline of “ Biblical Theology ” should be to trace the gradual unfolding 
of every doctrine through the historic process of its revelation in the form and man- 
ner in which it is set forth by each successive inspired teacher. The distinctive 
office of the old discipline of “ Systematic” or “ Dogmatic”” Theology should be to 
take the materiul thus gathered from the current of inspired history and combine all 
the parts in a consistent system of truth. The structure of the system being deter- 
mined by the relation of the truths, which is discovered by the nature of the truths 
themselves as revealed in the Scriptures. Philosophy and science are necessary ad- 
juncts, but should appear only in the secondary office of defending the truth from 
criticism, of showing its consistency with truth discovered by natural processes, and 
of illustrating the revealed truths by nearer or more remote natural analogies, after 
the manner of Christ. But Philosophy and Science and other products of human 
reason should be allowed no place in the actual material out of which the substance 
of Christian dogma is elaborated. There is no greater need arising from the pres- 
ent condition of the Church than a prevalent conviction that the only legitimate 
theology is purely Biblical. This “ Biblical Theology” may be properly distributed 
into two great divisions : firs¢, that which traces the historic progress of the gradual 
revelation of Christian doctrine; second, that which collects and states it in its con- 
pleted content and form. But the latter should be no less exclusively Biblical than 
the former. 

Dr. Dorner is already recognized in both continents as standing at the head of all 
contemporaneous evangelical theologians. This great treatise fully sustains that 
reputation, and fitly consummates the work of his life. Its expositions are not as 
easily grasped by an English mind as the productions of men of our own nation 
naturally would be. The thoughts come to us tinged with the reflections of an un- 
accustomed atmosphere, implying the presuppositions of a foreign philosophy. 
Nevertheless the careful reader will reap here the results of the most profound and 
extensive historical knowledge presented in condensed statements, giving in a word 
the exact point of each controversy, and the essence of each authoritative ecclesi- 
astical definition. He will find here a profound and comprehensive intelligence ap- 
plied to the discussion of every doctrine and to the comparison of rival theories and 
systems, and to the exposition of the innermost relations of truth with truth 
throughout the entire circle of revelation. 

In stating his position in the terms of current English religious parties, Dorner must 
be ranked as heartily and soundly evangelical, and as at one with all that is essential 
to the theology of the Reformation. Man’s state by nature is emphasized as one of 
pollution, helplessness, and guilt. He can be saved only by divine power exercised 
as a matter of undeserved favor. God is just, and the “expiation” of the guilt of 
sin, “the substitutionary satisfaction of Jesus Christ,” is the necessary precondition 
of divine favor, and hence is the “ prevenient grace’’ which must precede the grace 
which gives repentance and the new birth. He discusses and rejects the ‘‘ moral in- 
fluence” and “governmental theories” of the atonement in all their forms. He 
holds with the Lutherans and Wesleyans that salvation is intended and prepared 
for allmen. That there is no damiing sin but the deliberate and final rejection of 
Christ. That the Holy Spirit, by the discipline of Providence and the personal ap- 
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plication of the Gospel, brings on gradually a crisis in which every individual, re- 
stored to the use of his free will in the spiritual sphere (gracious ability), makes a 
free self-decision to accept or reject Christ. That the primary source of power and 
movement in the whole work of grace is from God, yet in such a way that the power 
of self-decision in man is restored, and that the ultimate determination is made by 
the human will, which after regeneration continues to act as it is sustained and rein- 
vigorated by the indwelling divine source of life. 

He denies that the Scriptures teach an eternal and sovereign election of individuals 
to eternal life. In the place of this, he understands them to teach an eternal elec- 
tion of believers to eternal life. So that a man once regenerated will never finally 
fall from grace. Their nature, and consequently their free will, contains henceforth 
an element of eternal life. Hence “he can never abuse his freedom eternally.” 
And “as they have really performed the decisive act of faith, so it is always in the 
last resort the grace laid hold of by them, its strength and fidelity, by which they 
are guarded and preserved from an entire apostasy from grace.” 

The first grand departure of his teaching from that of the Reformers and Catho- 
lic Church Theology is his construction of the Person of Christ. The great diffi- 
culty in the Church doctrine is to conceive of a divine Person taking a rational hu- 
man soul into Jersona/ union with Himself, so that two minds and two wills should 
make one person ; and in connection with this to account for the gradual growth of 
the human mind and will of Christ, though integral elements of the eternal person of 
the Logos. This difficulty many modern theologians attempt to avoid by denying the 
union of two natures in the one person of Christ, and substituting therefor the doc- 
trine that the eternal Word emptied Himself of His divine fulness to the point of a 
mere potential, germinant existence in the womb of the Virgin, from which point 
He has expanded Himself through the process of a genuine human development 
through the successive stages of His earthly life to His present reassumption of His 
original divine attributes and relations. The one divine nature in the form of the 
one divine person, always God, and becoming man through a true human birth and 
growth, and so ever continuing both God and man in one nature and one person. 

This Kenotic theory Dorner discusses in all its variations, and overthrows with 
unanswerable argument. In its stead he presents his own views as follows : 

The opening for a new and more adequate doctrine of the Person of Christ is 
rendered possible, he holds, by the conclusion demonstrated by the Philosophers 
since Schelling that the infinite and the finite are mutually capable of communicating 
to and of participating in each other. Especially can God communicate all His fulness 
to human nature, and human nature, under some conditions, can receive all the ful- 
ness of God. He believes that the Godhead is triune, but denies that each factor of that 
trinity is a Person, in the proper sense of that word, in which the entire Godhead is 
a person, and in which each human and angelic individual is a person. The “ Fa- 
ther”’ is the divine principle of self-existence and self-conservation. The “Son”’ is 
the divine principle of self-communication, working in all creation, which function 
culminates in the Incarnation. This Principle is derived from the “ Father,” but 
just as eternally and essentially grounded in the divine essence as the Father Him- 
self. The “Spirit” is the divine principle of Unity in God and in the world, 
through whom the movement whereby God as Logos communicates Himself to the 
creature, returns to the “ Father” in love and living communion. The Logos is 
thus the fountain of the “ Holy Spirit.” These three are not distinct persons, but 
“the ego-points’”’ which together constitute the one absolute Person of God. 
Neither the Father, the Son, nor the Spirit have separate consciousness or will. God 
knows Himself and the world only as He is one absolute Person, but He knows 
Himself as united to Christ only in His mode of being as Logos. 

God in the mode of being as Holy Ghost produces, by a new creation out of the 
elements of the old Adamic creation furnished in the womb of the Virgin Mary, a 
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human soul and body, the pneumatic archetypal man, the Second Adam, the begin- 
ning of anew humanity, in whom the receptiveness for God proper to humanity exists 
in a perfect and adequate degree. To this human germ socreated God in His mode 
of being as Logos unites Himself. This union is central, vital, and permanent. The 
God-human personality which results is not, as the Church has hitherto taught, the 
eternal personality of the Logos. For the Logos is not a distinct person, and God 
as a person is not united to the man Jesus. But the God-human personality results 
from the growth of this human nature more and more into the adequate compre- 
hension of, and active participation in, all the fulness of the divine nature united to 
it. This person is single, and is not contributed to the humanity by the divinity, 
nor to the divinity by the humanity, but it is constituted by the union of the two. 
This union is real from the first existence of the human nature, and it is established 
by the act of the divine nature communicating itself to and appropriating the hu- 
man. But it is perfected only as the human nature, througMa real and normal pro- 
cess of growth, more and more comprehends and appropriates the fulness of the 
divine wealth communicated to it. ‘ His knowledge did not arise from human in- 
struction, from invention, or speculation; but also not from inspiration, for He was 
more than a prophet. Rather does it follow from His nature, that He is an autodi- 
dact in the highest sense, namely, Aeodidaxroc, because of the progressive constant 
working of the Logos in Him.’”’ “ But although omniscience cannot be attributed 
to Him on earth, there still pertained to Him in divine things the perfectness of 
knowledge which belonged to His office. He was an example of humble veracity, 
of restful and yet of unintermittent progress. He stood in the divine centre, from 
which He also contemplated the world. In principle He bore in Himself the truth 
as a single totality, which must have immediately reacted against everything false 
desirous of occupying its place.” ‘“ His earthly humanity cou/d not be quite adequate 
to the divinity of the Logos. No doubt it holds good, even in that state: ‘ What 
this man knows and wills, that God also as the Logos or Son wills in Him’; but the 
converse does not hold good. The Son of Man knows not everything upon earth ; 
even His will was only in constant process of identification with the Father’s will. 
But for this very reason the self-communication or revelation of the Logos was not 
yet perfected in this personality. Now the Ascension marks the stage of the absolute 
consummation of the humanity, where, in eternal union with Him, it has become 
henceforth in its glorified and pneumatic form the adequate organ of God as the 
Son.” 

“ Even in the state of exaltation Christ remains man, the UxZo is absolutely in- 
dissoluble. But His exaltation is also the consum nation of the Undo, so that the 
God-man now perfectly participates in the divine majesty, and His freedom cannot 
be fettered by the limits of space and time. His loving will can find no insuperable 
obstacle in anything physical.” 

The Church view recognizes upon the throne of the universe three eternal un- 
changeable Persons, one of whom has in time assumed a human nature as His per- 
sonal organ. This new view recognizes one eternal divine Person to whom has 
been joined on the throne since the Ascension of our Lord a newly generated divine 
human person, yet one possessing and exercising all divine attributes. 

It is easily seen how conveniently this theory of Dorner’s assimilates with many 
of the facts set forth in Scripture as to the singleness of the person and as to the 
growth and temptation of our Lord. Yet in view of another class of Scriptural 
representations it appears at a great disadvantage in comparison with the common 
view of the Church. God must have intended to convey the impression which the 
Scriptures have for two thousand years everywhere made on believing minds of 
ordinary intelligence. It certainly appears to be the sense of Scripture that Christ 
pre-existed with the Father as a person, sharing His love and glory before receiving 


a commandment from the Father He was sent by Him into this world. We are 
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startled neither by the imperious claims of modern philosophy to have demonstrated 
the nature of the “absolute personality” of the one God, nor by the charge of 
Tritheism so often brought against the old catholic creed of the Church. We still 
believe that the doctrine of Augustine, Calvin, Turrettin, and Jonathan Edwards as 
to the transcendent society of the divine Persons from eternity, as the basis of the 
ethical perfections of God, and the source of human redemption and blessedness in 
the divine fellowship, is as much more profound and congruous to the highest rea- 
son as it is more.conformable to the obvious and always recognized representations 
of inspired Scripture. 

A second and much more serious departure from Reformation doctrine appears 
in what Dorner teaches with regard to the possible future of those who die im- 
penitent. His eschatological views are in other respects admirable. But his prin- 
ciple that the redemption of Christ is intended for all men and that definitive rejec- 
tion of Christ is under the Gospel the only damning sin, necessitates his belief that 
as many die without the offer of salvation on condition of accepting Christ, so they 
must have that want fully supplied in another world, between death and the final 
judgment. And there they must have the truth so presented and enforced that 
only their own intelligent and deliberate refusal shall prevent them from sharing in 
its benefits. And since man’s will is free, and character must always depend upon 
the exercise of that will, it is impossible to decide dogmatically whether any will 
remain through eternity finally self-decided to evil, and therefore eternally con- 
demned. 

“The absoluteness of Christianity demands that no one be judged before Chris- 
tianity has been made accessible and brought home to him. Christian grace is de- 
signed for human beings, not for inhabitants of the earth. It is not said: He that 
hears not shall be damned; but he that believes not.’’ ‘‘ The Gospel will be brought 
decisively home to all who did not in this world come to definitive decision, and all 
who do not shut themselves thereto will be saved.” “That there are (finally) 
damned beings, Areponderant exegetical reasons prove (but we have therewith no 
dogmatic proposition, because the latter must be derived from the principle of 
faith); nor have we been able to find the dogmatic reasons for a general restoration 
decisive. Hence the latter also cannot be dogmatically taught. The objective rea- 
son, why no categorical affirmation can be made on dogmatic grounds, lies on hu- 
man freedom. It does not admit the assertion of a universal process leading neces- 
sarily to salvation, because such process is and remains conditioned by non-rejec- 
tion and free acceptance. But such human freedom, so long as it lasts, of course 
excludes also a categorical dogmatic affirmation, that there certainly are damned 
beings ; for so long as freedom of any kind exists, so long the possibility of conver- 
sion is not absolutely excluded.” 

It is instructive to see to what lengths a lowered view as to the inspiration and 
absolute infallibility of the sacred Scriptures may lead even an eminently spiritual 
and loyal Christian mind, like Dorner’s, in departing from the evidently designed 
significance of their teaching and from the general consensus of the believing world. 

A. A. HODGE. 


THE WORK OF THE HOLy Spirit iN MAN. Discourses by G. TopueEt, Pastor of the 
Evangelical Church, Geneva. Translated by the Rev. Tuos. J. DEspres. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 

We heartily welcome this thoroughly evangelical work from Geneva. It wit- 
nesses to the fact that the same Gospel Calvin preached in that historic city 
is preached there now, and preached with precision and earnestness and great 
force of personal appeal. The spirit of the sermons is so Christian, that 
criticism is disarmed and the heart instinctively goes forth in prayer for the 
blessing of God on such preaching. Would that in these days there were more 
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men in continental Europe of like mind with Pastor Tophel, men whose 
writings were adapted to awaken the same sympathy in renewed souls, the 
same alarm in unrenewed souls. It is really refreshing, when the air is so full 
of the newer or higher criticism, to know that saving truth is presented with 
such apostolic power and grasp in one of the seats of Rationalism as to leave 
every question of doubt in the background, while the written Word of God 
appeals directly to the conscience and understanding and heart of man. One 
feels the truth of the remark often made, that the questions raised by the 
critical and scientific and philosophic spirit are to be considered only after the 
personal acceptance of the Gospel. The Bible comes to the world as the very 
Word of God and challenges immediate reception on peril of the loss of the 
soul, It gives no time for hesitation and delay in order to settle the difficulties 
suggested by human reason. Take the following as illustrative of what we 
have said. It is an apple of gold set in a picture of silver: 

* The Spirit can teach us nothing but what is in the Word of God, or, rather, He does not teach it, but 
He enlightens, He illumines, He vivifies, and He fertilizes that Word, which was once to the closed heart 
a sealed and barren book. Author of the Bible, the Holy Spirit is its indispensable Interpreter, and to wish 
to dispense with Him is to condemn oneself to not understand, and especially not feel, nor live that which 1s 
revealed in the Bible. You, then, who aspire to examine Christian truth ; you, in particular, students 
in theology, remember that, inasmuch as these researches, made in the light of the Spirit, are useful both 
to “yourselves and to the Church, they will become just as unfruitful, wearisome, and injurious—yes, 
injurious !—if you undertake them simply with the assistance of your own intelligence. Let me repeat to 
you a word culled from the lips of a venerated professor, (Prof. Beck, of Tiibingen), ‘Gentlemen, for the 
student there is no privileged path leading to the truth; the only one which leads to it is also that of the 
unlearned: It is that of regeneration and of gradual illumination by the Holy Spirit ; and without the Holy 
Spirit, theology is not only a cold stone, it is a deadly poison! The Holy Spirit is therefore the best 


Interpreter of the Bible. He is also its real Apologist. While His proofs can, if need be, dispense with 
every other, the others can never dispense with His,”’ (pp. 24, 25). 


The author gives us five discourses on his high theme. The first is on the 
“Work of Spiritual Renewing,” from which the above quotations are made. 
The second is entitled, “The Gift of the Holy Spirit.” While some would 
differ from our author on the communication of the Spirit before the day of 
Pentecost, all evangelical Christians will agree with him as to the manner and 
method of that Gift subsequent to it. The condition of its reception is the 
point chiefly emphasized. Nothing could be simpler or more lucid than 
the teaching of this discourse. It is all centered in the one word, “ask.” If 
the Church of Christ would but adopt and practice the method here unfolded, 
the work of Christ in expiation and the work of the Spirit in regeneration and 
sanctification would be so brought together that a child could avail himself of 
both with the same facility. The third sermon relates to “ Our Duties towards 
the Holy Spirit”; a very suggestive title, and its exposition is exceedingly clear 
and instructive. These duties are founded upon the mutual relations of the 
Spirit and the Word. They are comprised in: (a) daily intercourse, ¢éte-a-¢éte 
with the Bible. (4) Constant prayer. (c) Immediate obedience to the require- 
ments of the Bible. This is acting, speaking, and thinking “according to the 
Spirit,” and is the guarantee of being “filled with the Spirit.” The fourth 
sermon is upon the “Crowning of the Work of the Spirit.” This consists in 
the transformation of the bodies of the regenerated and the sanctified into 
their incorruptible, powerful, spiritual, and glorified condition. The views pre- 
sented are admirably stated. We think that the Church needs instruction on 
this matter. Our author agrees with the recent utterances of Westcott and 
Lange and Steinmeyer and Milligan on this subject. He rightly makes the 
Resurrection body of our Lord, with its peculiar powers and adaptabilities, the 
pattern of the future body of the believer. 


“Tt will become Christ’s perfect and docile instrument, yielding to His very wish, executing all His 
commands, and that in such a way that none of the laws of this present world, such as those of gravity or 
impenetrability, will be able to hinder it in its service. All our senses,will,be brought to perfection, and 
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new ones given to us to put us in communication with the invisible world of spirits. The body of the 
Christian will therefore have all the properties of that of Chnist’s after His resurrection, and may even 
possess others similar to those which the body of the Master has acquired by its ascension to glory” 
(pp. 88, 89). 


The last sermon treats of “The Sin against the Holy Spirit.” While the 
analysis of this sin by our author will not satisfy many, the use: he makes 
of that analysis is most profitable and scriptural, and the appeal, based upon 
the danger of committing this mysterious sin, is urged with consummate skill 
and pungency. 

Throughout the volume there are admirable discriminations, and several 
delicate and difficult points are handled with singular dexterity and convincing 
force. Some matters we would state differently, particularly the view of the 
seventh chapter of Romans, though the subsequent teaching of the sermons 
presupposes the ordinary Calvinistic interpretation of the chapter. But as we 
have said, the eminent Christian spirit that pervades all the sermons disarms 
criticism. We commend the work to the perusal and study of our readers with 
all our heart. THOMAS H. SKINNER. 


The following books can receive only a cursory notice at our hands: 

Studies in Science and Religion, By G. Frederick Wright. 1882 (Andover: 
W. F. Draper). This volume is a companion to the author’s “Logic of the 
Christian Evidences,” and is in large part a reprint of papers published in the 
New Englander and the Bibliotheca Sacra. The work sustains the author’s 
reputation as one of the ablest expounders of science and religion.—La Doctrine 
du logos dans le quatritme Evangile et dans les euvres de Philon, Par Fean 
Réville. 8vo, (Paris: G. Fischbacher). A work of a writter of the Rationalist 
school. He regards the Johannean theology as having its origin in the 
philosophy of Philo, but modified by the theology of Paul—7ze Reign of 
Christ on Earth ; or, the Votce of the Church in all Ages concerning the Coming 
and Kingdom of the Redeemer. By Davies T. Taylor. Revised and edited with 
a preface by H. L. Hastings. 12mo. pp. 600 (Boston: Scriptural Tract Reposi- 
tory). Valuable as a book of reference on an important subject.—Frecdom of 
the Will. By the Rev. Welliam Taylor, Professor of Theology tn the Evangelical 
Union Theological Hall. 16mo. (London: Hamilton Adams & Co.) One of the 
many attempts at a refutation of the views of Edwards. It receives high praise 
from the Brz/7sh Quarterly. WILLIAM H. ROBERTS. 





IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


WESTMINSTER SERMONS. Sermons on Special Occasions preached in Westminster Ab- 

bey. By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The special occasions on which these discourses were delivered were memor- 
able, and the Sermons have doubtless been selected from the great body of the 
Dean’s sermonic work by reason of their association with great anniversaries 
and great events. They betray what no English Churchman, when he goes 
before the public with speech pertaining to Church or State, is likely to “ hide 
under a bushel,” a just and honest pride in England and the Establishment. 
These Sermons abound in passages that breathe a spirit of intense loyalty to 
England’s institutions and of ardent admiration and enthusiasm for England’s 
history. But they are, nevertheless, at a wide remove from everything narrow, 
bigoted, and intolerant. Everywhere the great, genial Christian heart of this 
good Dean of Westminster breaks out, and he shows himself most generous 
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and Christ-like toward those of other governments and faiths. His Sermon 
on “ The Coronation of William the Conqueror” is full of the catholicity that 
marked the man and gave him his chief characteristic. In that Sermon occur 
such passages as these: “ The greatness of Christ is the true rebuke to the lit- 
. tleness of Christians.” Christ “is greater than any of the sects or churches 
which call themselves by His name.” “There is a worse evil than error, and 
that is, injustice towards those in whom the error exists.” In his Sermon on 
“ The Dedication of Westminster Abbey,” “‘ The Norman Church erected by the 
Saxon King,” he is led to say, “ How striking an example is this of the blessed 
continuity by which in England the new has been ever intertwined with the 
old; liberty thriven side by side with precedent; Church and State been inex- 
tricably interwoven one with the other; opposing parties both in Church and 
State co-existing, neutralizing, counteracting, completing each other, neither by 
the other entirely subdued, each by the other endured, if not honored. Oh, 
what an exhortation to hopefulness, to forbearance, to comprehensive charity !” 
And hence we do not wonder to find him asserting that “each Church in each 
age has rendered its own peculiar service to the cause of goodness”; and that 
“in the true, original, catholic, evangelical religion of Jesus Christ, and in this 
alone, all the divided religions of Christendom find their union, their repose, 
their support.” It is a great refreshment to find such a spirit in one so thor- 
oughly in love with the Established Church. If there were more of this spirit 
in all the Churches there would be far more of Christ in the world. 

But while these Westminster Sermons breathe this lovely spirit and suggest 
some capital spiritual lessons, they are wanting in intellectual grasp, in power 
of analysis, and in bold, original handling of great themes. Here are Sermons 
on Maurice, Livingstone, Palmerston, Dickens, Charles Kingsley, the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, Herschel, Carlyle, Grote, Lyell. Yet one looks in vain through 
them all for any analysis of character, or any grouping of the powers that 
marked the individuality and determined the careers of these men of Letters, 
of Science, and of State. And here are anniversary discourses given amidst 
the thrilling associations, historical, poetical, and religious, of Westminster 
Abbey, that betray no trace of inspiration born of these supreme occasions and 
surroundings. Such themes as “ Science and Religion,” suggested by the death 
of Herschel; “The Religious Aspect of History,” suggested by the death of 
Grote; “ The Religious Aspect of Geology,” suggested by the death of Lyell; 
“The Mission of the Traveller,” suggested by the death of Livingstone—get no 
treatment at all commensurate with their importance and with the greatness of 
the names to which they are attached. One almost sighs to think what im- 
mortal speech we might have had on such themes in such a piace bya Bushnell 
or a Robertson or a Robert Hall. 

The Dean’s style is like his thought—clear, pleasant, genial. The gentle flow 
of his pulpit talk is varied enough to tempt the reader on. It lacks the ele- 
ments that take the reader captive. HERRICK JOHNSON. 


ORATIONS AND Essays ; with Selected Parish Sermons. By Rev. J. Lewis DIMAN, 
D.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This is a memorial volume. It is in honor of the late Prof. Diman, of Brown 
University. The very chaste and discriminating commemorative discourse 
with which the volume opens is the scholarly tribute of a friend who knew him 
well and loved him deeply, and who had high estimate of Dr. Diman’s worth 
as “scholar, teacher, and citizen.” This discourse betrays the warmth of per- 
sonal friendship and creates a large expectation ; but a walk down through the 
subsequent pages will not be disappointing, and the promise made to the ear 
by Dr. Murray’s eulogy will not be broken to the hope. 
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Dr. Diman’s chair was that of History and Political Economy, and something 
of the man’s characteristics and his adaptation to this department may be seen 
in the Essay on “ Religion in America—1776-1876.” We do not remember to 
have seen so full and just a statement in so brief a form of our country’s first 
century of religious progress. The author is able to correct “ our foremost his- 
torian ” on a question of fact, to state the distinct causes that led to that revo- 
lution in public sentiment by which at last there was brought about the com- 
plete separation of Church and State, to do even-handed justice to the respect- 
ive denominations whose growth and character he considers, and to correct a 
very wide-spread impression as to the tendency to independency and schism in 
a country where fluctuations in political life are so common, and freedom of 
religious conviction is so emphasized. The author quotes Dr. Dollinger as 
saying, “ How can I live in a country where they found a new church every 
day ?”’ and adds, “ Nothing appears more certain, from a review of our religious 
history, than the gradual working of a tendency in precisely the opposite di- 
rection.” And he makes “the most characteristic fact of our religious history ” 
the disposition of American Christianity “to aggregate itself under a few de- 
nominational types.” 

It needs only a reading of this single Essay to see what fine gifts the author 
must have had for awakening interest and enthusiasm in his pupils in the class- 
room, for power and clearness of analysis, and for rich suggestiveness. 

The address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Amherst College, on 
“ The Method of Academic Culture,” is remarkable for its splendid tribute to 
the Sciences, doing the fullest justice to their agency in any complete culture, 
while yet insisting with cogent and convincing logic, and with eloquent appeal, 
that culture’s end, “the perfect. man,” is impossible by exclusive attention to 
the physical sciences. It is not simply the “disciplinary power” of a study, 
but the total of noble and beneficent moral truth it brings to the mind that is 
to determine its real value in culture. If, as Emerson says, “ the foundation of 
culture is the moral sentiment,” and if, in the process of culture, supreme re- 
gard should be had to what a man is, and not to what he is to do, then not only 
the method of a study, but its subject matter, must be of vast concern. Hence 
the claims of literature and history in academic culture. Not the mere study 
of words; for, as Diman says, “a man may waste years in the fruitless labor of 
wearing out his dictionary, and yet die without catching a sound of the infinite 
melody of the many-voiced sea.” Nor yet the mere study of facts, as if history 
were a bundle of statistics or a mere registry and classification of phenomena 
within the realm of Nature; for, as the author again says, “ Revelation has 
given history a meaning which not even Thucydides conceived. We tread the 
shores of a new world when we turn from the gloomy pages of Tacitus to the 
triumphant visions of Augustine.” One is tempted to large quotation in re- 
viewing an address that presents so forcibly and so brilliantly the claims of 
man’s higher nature in this old question of discipline and culture; but we must 
be content with commending the address as deserving thoughtful reading in 
every college-hall in America. 

The other Orations in the book have the same happy characteristics of vigor 
of thought and style—notably the one on “ The Alienation of the Educated 
Class from Politics.” 

Of the Sermons in this volume, “four pertain to the nature and work of 
Christ ; two to the office of the Holy Spirit; while the remaining one, entitled 
‘The Kingdom of Heaven and the Kingdom of Nature,’ is published as the 
complement to his volume on Theism.” This last sermon is the last he ever 
wrote, and is interesting in its attempt to show the striking analogy between 
the deeper teachings of the Gospel and the conceptions of modern science. 
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The Sermons, like the Addresses, show a thoughtful, suggestive mind. Their 
style is clear, their method simple, their spiritual tone decided. But they need 
the audience commanded by the Orations. They are not in the form best 
adapted to impinge on the average hearer. They are adapted in an unusual de- 
gree to do structural work in spiritual life where that life is already somewhat 
vigorous, and the power of spiritual assimilation is active. The varied need of 
an ordinary congregation could not have been met by Dr. Diman as well as he 
must have met the need found in the class-room. The Chair was his throne, 
not the Pulpit. HERRICK JOHNSON. 


THE HERITAGE OF PEACE; or, CHRIST OURLIFE. By T. S. CuiLps, D.D. Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 1881. 


This is a sound and strong little volume, exhibiting the Gospel as beyond all 
science and philosophy, and showing the vicarious sacrifice of Christ as the 
central fact of Christianity. It is refreshing to read these wholesome words 
which soothe and satisfy the soul, amid the sceptical AAamszn which is just 
now blowing from the desert. The offence of the cross will continue, but, 
blessed be God! the power of the cross will also continue. Human philosophy 
must consent to fold her wings and to be carried by revealed truth to a higher 
and more heavenly bourne than her pinions could gain. O for more of these 
books of faith rather than of criticism! HOWARD CROSBY. 


V.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE ORDER OF THE SCIENCES. By Prof. CHARLES W. SHIELDS. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1882. 

This monograph of a hundred pages has a large outlook. It proposes no less 
than a survey of the Sciences, actual and possible, and a systematic arrange- 
ment of them. 

The zeed of such an arrangement is argued from the accumulated material 
already so vast and complex, from the logical demand which cannot otherwise 
be satisfied, and from the very future of Science. “Indeed,” says our author, 
“the true normal order of the Sciences is not merely a crying want in literature 
and education, but it is an essential part of the structure of Science itself, 
without which it cannot be matured and completed.” 

The wse of such an arrangement is already indicated in the need, and is 
argued from the evils to be avoided, and from the positive benefits to be gained. 
The chief benefits will be in pointing out the proper limits of investigation, in 
securing a more economical distribution of labor among investigators, in pro- 
moting the progress of knowledge in every direction, and thus through educa- 
tion aiding civilization. This argument is confirmed by the testimony of such 
thinkers as Bacon, Whewell, Comte, Herbert Spencer, etc. 

The 42nd of arrangement required is declared to be, not artificial and super- 
ficial, but “real and essential, inhering in the Sciences themselves, reflecting 
their actual relations and mutual dependencies, and exhibiting them as mem- 
bers of a logical organism.” 

The difficulty of effecting such an arrangement is shown by the nature of the 
case, and especially by the oft-repeated and varied classifications already made. 
(Here the author recounts briefly, but clearly, the attempts at classification, an- 
cient and modern.) 

The difficulty in the nature of the case lies in properly defining Science, and 
in duly discriminating all else from Science. Our author reaches this definition 
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of Science: “ Exact, verified, systematic knowledge of facts.” This at once 
discriminates between Science and mere learning—as Language, Literature, 
History, etc.; between Science and the Arts; between Science and disciplinal 
studies ; between Science and Philosophy. Here Prof. Shields traces the par- 
tial notions of Philosophy, and proposes the complete notion, in which “ Phi- 
losophy may be said to contain the whole of the Sciences, while no one of the 
Sciences, not even theology, can be said to contain the whole of philosophy.” 
He then proposes his own method, which he proceeds to vindicate. 

Dr. Shields would apply the same method for scientific arrangement as for 
scientific investigation, viz., the experimental method. He finds authority for 
this in the lesson which he reads in all history: “ That it is only in and by the 
progress of the Sciences themselves that their true classification can be 
brought into view.” Persistently pursuing this method, he would reach an 
“ ORDER OF THE SCIENCES ”: i 

I. Based upon the facts, rather than the ideas they involve; II. Reflecting all 
these classes of facts; III. Exhibiting all these classes of facts in their actual 
connections as co-existent in space and successive in time; IV. Embracing both 
their empirical and their metaphysical divisions in logical correlation. 

This would give as FUNDAMENTAL SCIENCES, Physical, Chemical, Organical, 
Psychical, Social, Religious ; as PRINCIPAL SCIENCES it would give Astronomy, 
Geology, Anthropology, Psychology, Soctology, Theolugy—a classification at once 
physical and psychical, celestial and terrestrial. 

This “ Order of the Sciences” would include, as it should, “ The emfzrical 
region of phenomena and laws,” and “ The metaphysical region of essences and 
causes.” 

The remaining problem, and the one perhaps most difficult and distant to 
solve, is to find “a general Science of all the other Sciences, based upon their 
historical and logical evolution.” 

Here Dr. Shields traces the essays and mistakes and successes of philosophic 
thinkers, especially those of more recent time. In this closing part of the 
book he reveals a vigor and acuteness and orthodoxy which may well challenge 
the attention and approbation of the reader. 

If this little book does not accomplish all that it proposes, it is, at least, 
stimulating and helpful. R. B. WELCH. 


Tue REIGN OF WILLIAM RUFUS AND THE ACCESSION OF HENRY THE First. By Ep- 
WARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D. In 2 vols. 8vo, pp. -xliv., 624, 732. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1882. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

The eminent historian of the Norman Conquest herein presents us a very 
elaborate and thorough account of the various events and features of that most 
critical period of English History when the results of the Norman Conquest 
were assuming that permanent character that has influenced the history of 
Great Britain ever since. At first it would seem that such an elaborate piece 
of work was unnecessary after the massive work on the Norman Conquest ; but 
the reading of what our author has given us will satisfy any intelligent person 
that we have here no work of supererogation, but one of vast historical im- 
portance. The volumes are enriched throughout with careful maps and notes, 
and an Appendix of 233 pages, full of citations from original documents, careful 
discussions, and a full Index. 

The author presents the various historical events and draws the character of 
the principal actors with such care and fidelity that he commands our consent 
to his conclusions in the main, although we cannot but notice the liking he has 
for the English over against the Normans, and the delight with which he 
dwells upon their achievements and those historical persons who are of native 
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birth (i. 10, 130, etc.). The character of William Rufus is drawn with such 
painstaking and attention to detail that we must confess to some weariness, and 
yet he is so presented that he stands out in bold relief in all his dreadful wick- 
edness, “in his indulgence in the foulest forms of vice, combined with a form of 
irreligion which startled not only saints but ordinary sinners” (i. 14); a man 
who “every morning got up a worse man than he lay down, and every evening 
lay down a worse man than he got up” (i. 167); who “died unwept, unprayed 
for,a by-word, an astonishment, and a hissing” (ii. 341); unique in this, that 
“nowhere else do we read of a popular excommunication ” (ii. 340); and that 
his death “set England free from oppression such as she never felt before or 
after at the hand of a single man ”’ (ii. 337). The two saving good qualities de- 
picted by our author in his evil hero, sentimental reverence for his father and 
faithful adherence to the rules of a knightly conscience and an arbitrary code 
of honor, which are dwelt upon with an evident effort to do some justice to so 
bad a man, after all in the author's, representation only excite our smile for the 
one and our contempt for the other (i. 172), and in reality enhance the dread- 
fulness of the picture of the man in English History who above all others 
could be called the child of the devil. The representation of the greatest 
noble of the time, Robert of Belléme, is that of a monster of cruelty and crime 
only second to William Rufus himself; and of the chief adviser of Rufus, Ran- 
dolf Flambard, a veritable serpent in evil counsel and devices of wickedness. 
It is doubtful whether three such wicked men have ever before appeared to- 
gether in the annals of Christendom. It was a happy dispensation of Provi- 
dence that these evil times present us three men, Anselm, Henry the Clerk, and 
Helias, who, if not altogether perfect, excite our admiration for their many 
noble qualities, which are drawn so skilful and justly by our author. Our faith 
in Divine Providence is strengthened as we see the three monsters in wicked- 
ness one after the other meet their dreadful doom, and the three noble charac- 
ters rise from their many defeats and trials into triumph and power as the au- 
thors of a new era for England. We cannot but sympathize with the evident 
glee with which our author states that “ every sovereign of England, from the 
first Angevin king onwards, could boast that he had in his veins, besides the 
blood of William and Cerdic, the blood, less famous it may be, but assuredly 
not less worthy, of ‘Helias of Le Mans” (ii. 374). 

There are two blemishes in the method of Dr. Freeman that have attracted 
our attention which interrupt the flow of the Historical Narrative: (1) The au- 
thor delights in dwelling upon topography and archeology, and in doing this 
goes into such details of comparison of the present with the past condition of 
towns, castles, and churches that the story is often greatly marred. All these 
details ought to have gone into the Appendix or foot-notes. (2) The author is 
fond of historical comparisons of the times in hand with subsequent times. 
There is some propriety in this where historical connection can be shown (as i. 
81, 335, etc.), but not in many cases where the connection is entirely theoretical 
(i. 182, 241, 277, etc.). Notwithstanding their value, they likewise should have 
gone into foot-notes, and so relieved the text. 

We would thank Dr. Freeman and his publishers for the two admirable vol- 
umes on the Reign of William Rufus, and express the desire for the speedy 
completion and publication of the volumes proposed on the Normans of Sicily. 

C. A. BrIGGs. 
THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF ART, MORE ESPECIALLY OF ARCHITECTURE. By LEo- 
POLD Eipuitz. A.C. Armstrong & Co., New York. 

This volume is the production of an architect of repute, and its judgments 
respecting fine art generally are shaped by studies and practice in this direction. 
Architecture is that one of the arts which is most mechanical and least esthetic. 
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It marks the earlier ages, before sculpture, painting, music, and poetry have 
made much progress. A treatise upon art by an architect is likely to be some- 
what narrow. 

The first part of the work criticizes the current notions, and while many of 
the criticisms are sound, it is too denunciatory. The author objects to the the- 
ories of Ruskin, Fergusson, and others, because they teach that the function of 
art is pleasure (p, 58). The public and also the professional view of art is de- 
nounced (p. 59). Common sense is especially inveighed against. “If you would 
see the man of common sense in his grandeur, you must observe him in his prej- 
udices, in his hereditary errors. There he is gigantic” (p. 19). While there is 
foundation for this depreciation of an uneducated judgment in esthetics, there 
is too much of rash assertion. The writer does not qualify his statements, is 
sometimes violent in his language, and falls into as great an extreme as that 
which he condemns. 

The second portion of the volume contains the author’s own view of the 
nature and function of fine art. He adopts the common definition that art is a 
materialized idea, and repeats it so often (pp. 115, 164, 165, etc.) as to make the 
impression that he regards it as something original. In this part of the work 
he makes some digressions into philosophy and theology which indicate his 
tendencies in these provinces. On p. 180, he defines cause after Hume’s fashion. 
And on pp. 179, 182-183, he teaches that all definitions of God, be they atheistic, 
pantheistic, or theistic, are inadequate and untrustworthy. 

The third part of the volume discusses the nature of architecture. This is 
the best reasoned and most instructive portion of the treatise. The student will 
find it a valuable addition to the stock of information upon this subject. The 
publishers’ part of the work is well done. W. G. T. SHEDD. 


HISTORY OF THE FORMATION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
Ica. By GEorRGE BANCROFT. 2 vols. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The appearance of this history may be regarded as an event of national in- 
terest and importance. It adds very largely to the debt which the whole coun- 
try owed already to the venerable author, and fitly crowns his long life-work. 
Nearly half a century ago the first volume of his invaluable History of the 
United States was published; and although since then he has performed emi- 
nent public service both at home and abroad, that history, completed by this 
elaborate account of the formation of the Constitution, will remain his chief 
and most enduring monument. Mr. Bancroft belongs to the noble company of 
men of letters, poets, thinkers, scholars, and historians, who, during the past 
fifty years, have done so much at once to create and to enrich American litera- 
ture. He survives well-nigh all of them. He survives also most of those who 
first greeted him in his arduous and bold undertaking. ‘“ Scarcely one (to use 
his own touching language) who wished me good-speed when I first essayed to 
trace the history of America remains to greet me with a welcome as I near the 
goal. Deeply grateful as I am for the friends who rise up to gladden my old 
age, their encouragement must renew my grief for those who have gone before 
me.” 

The design of the author is to trace the formation of the Federal Constitution 
from its origin to its establishment by the inauguration of Washington, its 
first President. This Constitution Mr. Gladstone, in words used as a motto to 
this history, pronounces “ the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man.” But no truly great, beneficent work of 
political wisdom and genius was ever accomplished without long preparation. 
Such a work, like a sturdy tree, must have many and deep roots. The Consti- 
tution of the United States is no exception to this law. Men of-remarkable 
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ability, patriotism, experience, and sagacity framed it; but in framing it they 
represented the intelligence, civil virtues, and national instinct of the American 
people. Mr. Bancroft aims to describe and unfold the successive steps of the 
process by which the grand result was secured. The subject falls of itself into 
five epochs or acts—namely, The Confederation; On the Way to the Federal 
Convention ; The Federal Convention ; The People of the States in Judgment 
on the Constitution; The Federal Government. This outline will show at a 
glance the scope and comprehensiveness of the plan; but only a perusal of the 
narrative itself can convey any adequate notion of the skill, thoroughness, and 
masterly ability with which it has been executed. Every point is discussed with 
extreme care ; and the conclusions reached are fortified by a constant appeal to 
the original sources, and to that auxiliary testimony, which in value and author- 
ity is second to these sources only. No man in this country is, perhaps, so 
deeply versed in the laws of historical criticism as Mr. Bancroft ; and in select- 
ing and moulding his multifarious, sometimes conflicting, materials, he has evi- 
dently striven to follow these laws without fear or favor. If his results are not 
always accepted, it can hardly be on the ground of carelessness here. And in 
order that the reader may be the better able to judge for himself, especially 
respecting difficult and disputed points, nearly half of the first volume and more 
than a third of the second are given up to copious extracts from Mr. B.’s own 
manuscript collections. Scarcely any of these extracts have before been printed. 
They were obtained by immense labor—the labor of half a century—and are full 
of varied interest and instruction. Some of them are exceedingly precious. 
They consist largely of papers and letters of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Adams, Hamilton, Madison, Greene, Knox, Monroe, and other Revolutionary 
leaders and statesmen. 

In such a brief notice as the present any attempt to fully discuss, or even indi- 
cate in detail, the merits of a great work like this History of the Formation of 
the Constitution of the United States is, of course, out of the question. We 
can only express the opinion that it is worthy of its theme and will be regarded 
as the ripest production of the literary toil, study, learning, and patriotic devo- 
tion of its distinguished author. All the vital formative elements in the Consti- 
tution and development of the American people, as well as those which entered 
into their republican system and frame of government, are vividly depicted ; 
and interspersed with the political narrative are graphic sketches of life and 
character—sketches which Mr. Bancroft knows how to draw with such rare 
skill. Take, for example, the following description of the Methodist itinerant 
ministers between the close of the Revolutionary war and the establishment of 
the Constitution : 

‘** They learned to love more and more ‘a romantic way of life,’ ‘ the preaching to large congregations in 
the midst of great forests with scores of horses tied to the trees.’ They had delight in the beauties of Nat- 
ure, and knew how to extract from them all the sweetness they are capable of yielding. The Methodists 
did not come to rend an empire in twain, nor to begin a long series of wars which should shatter the civil 
and the religious hierarchies of former centuries, nor to tumble down ancient orders by some new aristoc- 
racy of the elect. Avoiding metaphysical controversy and wars of revolution, they came in an age of tran- 
quillity when the feeling for that which is higher than man had grown dull ; and they claimed it as their 
mission to awaken conscience, to revive religion, to substitute glowing affections for the calm of indiffer- 
ence. They stood in the mountain forests of the Alleghanies and in the plains beyond them, ready to 
kindle in emigrants, who might come without hymn-book or Bible, their own vivid sense of religion ; and 
their leaders received from all parts, especially from Kentucky, most cheering letters concerning the prog- 


ress of the cause in the ‘ new western world.’ They were at peace with the institutions of the country in 
which they prospered, and the ready friends to union ”’ (vol. ii., p. 224). : 


Here is a striking passage respecting the number of adherents of the Church 
of Rome a few years after the Convention of 1787: 


** America was most thoroughly a Protestant country. The whole number of Catholics within the thir- 
teen States, as reported by themselves, about the year 1784, was thirty-two thousand five hundred. Twenty 
thousand, of whom eight thousand were slaves, dwelt in Maryland. The four southernmost States had 
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but two thousand five hundred ; New England but six hundred: New York and New Jersey, collectively, 
only seventeen hundred. Pennsylvania and Delaware, lands of tolerance, had seven thousand seven hun- 
dred. The French Catholics settled between the western. boundary of the States and the Mississippi were 
estimated at twelve thousand more. 

“The rancor of the Jesuits against the house of Bourbon for exiling them from France and Spain was 
relentless. The Roman Catholic clergy in the insurgent British Colonies had been superintended by a 
person who resided in London ; and during the war they were directed by Jesuits who favored the British. 
The influences which in South America led to most disastrous results for Spain were of little consequence 
in the United States *’ (vol. i., pp. 224-5). 


As a sample of Mr. Bancroft’s skill in individual portraiture, take this sketch 
of Roger Sherman : 


“* Roger Sherman was a unique man. No one in the Convention had had so large experience in legislat- 
ing for the United States. Next to Franklin the oldest man in the Convention, like Franklin he had had 
no education but in the common school of his birthplace hard by Boston ; and as the one learned the trade 
of a tallow-chandler, so the other had been apprenticed to a shoemaker. 

** Left at nineteen an orphan on the father’s side, he ministered to his mother during her long life ; and 
having suffered from the want of a liberal education, he provided it for his younger brothers. Resolved 
to conquer poverty, at the age of two-and-twenty he wrapped himself in his own manliness, and bearing 
with him the tools of his trade, he migrated on foot to New Milford, in Connecticut, where he gained a 
living by his craft or by trade, until in December, 1754, after careful study, he was admitted to the bar. 

“* There was in him kind-heartedness and industry, penetration and close reasoning, an unclouded intel- 
lect, superiority to passion, intrepid patriotism, solid judgment, and a directness which went straight to its 
end; so that the country people among whom he lived, first at New Milford, and then at New Haven, 
gave him every possible sign of their confidence. The church made him its deacon, Yale College its treas- 
urer, New Haven its representative, and when it became a city, its first mayor, re-electing him as long as 
he lived. For nineteen years he was annually chosen one of the fourteen assistants, or upper house of the 
Legislature ; and for twenty-three years a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, or of the Superior Court. 

“A plurality of offices being then allowed, Sherman was sent to the First Congress in 1774, and to every 
other Congress to the last hour of his life, except when excluded by the fundamental law of rotation. In 
Congress he served on most of the important committees, the Board of War, the Board of the Marine, the 
Board of Finance. He signed the Declaration of 1774, which some writers regard as the date of our nation- 
ality ; was of the committee to write, and was a signer of the Declaration of Independence ; was of the 
committee to frame the articles of the Confederation, and a signer of that instrument. No one is known to 
have complained of his filling too many offices. or to have found fault with the manner in which he filled 
them. In the Convention he never made long speeches, but would intuitively seize on the turning-point 
of a question and present it in terse language, which showed his own opinion and the strength on which it 
rested ”’ (vol. ii., pp. 48-50). 


These may serve as samples of the individual portraitures and pictures of life 
and society at the period of the Convention of 1787, in which Mr. Bancroft’s 
volumes abound. The central figure in the history of the formation of the 
Constitution, as in the history of the Revolution, is Washington. He was the 
master spirit, the Providential man, alike in war and in peace. His majestic 
yet benign personality towers above all others, moderates and overrules all 
others, receives the homage of all others. Nothing in Mr. Bancroft’s narrative 
has more interested and impressed us than the manner in which it at once 
brings out and justifies this unique position of the Father of his Country. One 
rises from its perusal with a new sense of the extraordinary political sagacity, 
prudence, and patriotic virtues of Madison, Hamilton, Franklin, Sherman, and 
all the other noble men who sat in the Convention of 1787; but one also rises 
from its perusal with a new and profounder conviction of the incomparable 
wisdom, judgment, self-devotion, great-heartedness, and benignant influence of 
Washington. . GEORGE L. PRENTISS. 


THE LIFE AND SPEECHES OF THE RIGitt HONORABLE JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. By GrorGE 
BakRETT SMIrH, author of the “ Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.,” 
with Portraits. Two volumes in one. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Co, 1881. 


We question a little the wisdom of setting forth the biography of a public 
man while he is still alive. From the very nature of the case such a memoir 
must be deficient in some of the departments which have had most to do with 
the formation of the man, and about which therefore all students of his career 
desire to know the most. This is pre-eminently true of the elaborate work 
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which is now before us. It gives us an exhaustive account of the public life of 
John Bright, from the day when he came into prominence as the advocate of the 
Anti-Corn Law League, until now. No important movement, indeed no move- 
ment of any kind with which he has ever been connected, has been overlooked. 
We have summaries of, and extracts from all of his great speeches; and we 
keep company with him in all his public appearances from the time when he 
was almost ostracised as a firebrand, till his recognition as a member of the 
Cabinet. But of the man John Bright we have all too little. We could have 
wished to peep into his home life, to listen to his table-talk ; to hear the play 
of his genial wit in daily conversation ; to read some of his personal corre- 
spondence ; to learn something of his methods of study; to know what are his 
favorite books; in a word, to see somewhat into his heart. But of these things 
we have little or nothing here. What we have is interesting enough as a part 
of the history of England at the time; but it is not all we seek when we take 
up a biography, and withal by its very fulness it is apt to become wearisome, 
especially to those who have already gone over the same things in the life of 
the Prince Consort, by Martin, and the History of his own times, by McCarthy. 
But though the personal details are rather meagre, those that are given are 
valuable, and preachers and students may study to advantage the rise and pro- 
gress of Bright as an orator. He was not always the eloquent man that he 
became, and he did not become eloquent by accident. His earliest lesson was 
received from the Rev. Jobn Aldis, a Baptist minister, who had been engaged 
with him at a meeting of the Bible Society, and who after having heard him 
deliver an excellent speech memoriter told him “that it was not best to burden 
the memory too much; but having carefully prepared and committed any por- 
tions where special effect was desired, merely to put down other things in the 
desired order, leaving the wording of them to the moment.” We think from 
internal evidence that Mr. Bright has followed that advice all his life, and we 
repeat it here for the benefit of all whom it may concern. For the rest his suc- 
cess may be thus accounted for; he never spoke but when he had something to 
say which he felt required to be said; he mastered fully the subject before he 
ventured to say anything about it; when he did speak he used good plain forci- 
ble words, neither so learned as to be above the intelligence of the common 
people, nor so coarse as to be repulsive to the more refined ; and for the illus- 
tration of his subject he drew on his general reading, his observation and his 
remembrance of anecdotes of all sorts. Above all, his heart was always in his 
words. As John Ker has said of Guthrie, so we may say of Bright. “Most 
men, even great speakers, construct compositions into which they put their 
thoughts and perhaps their feelings, and then send them forth as a cannon 
delivers its ball. But he went with it himself altogether, somewhat as the 
ancient battering-ram did its work, with his soul and body, voice and eye pro- 
pelled on his aim.” Such speaking is always effective, but it is always exhaust- 
ing; and while the example of Bright may be stimulating to those who occupy 
the pulpit, his two serious illnesses when he was utterly prostrated and for 
many months unfit for exertion even of the simplest sort, may be also salutary 
warnings against that overwork which is becoming endemic in these days. 

We enter not here into any consideration of the different political and na- 
tional movements with which John Bright has been identified—but content our- 
selves with referring our readers to the book before us, which will always be 
valuable for its completeness as a record of his public services though it is dis- 
appointing as an introduction to acquaintanceship with the man. 


Wn. M. TAYLOR. 
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THE PROBLEM OF HuMAN LiFre. By A. WitForD HALL. Revised Edition. New 
York, 1880. 


It is because we value our precious religion that we notice a book which de- 
fends it with the weapons of ignorance and reckless speculations ; and which is 
so plausible as to have secured the indorsement of editors, clergymen, and 
teachers of science. 

The fundamental principle of the author is that light, sound, gravitation, heat, 
electricity and magnetism are as much substances as are matter and spirit ; that 
God is not able to create any substance out of nothing (which he declares to be 
axiomatic, because ex nzhzlo nzhil fit) ; that all substances are emanations or efflu- 
ences from the divine substance itself; and therefore, as nothing is created from 
nothing, nothing can be annihilated. At great length he endeavors to overturn 
the common theory of sound, and to prove, against Mr. Tyndall, that it is a sub- 
stance; and in the same way he argues against the Westminster Standards on 
the nature of creation, and pleads to have them amended. 

In the department of biology he undertakes to replace evolution by a scheme 
of his own, which must be accepted if Christianity is to stand. He opens the 
campaign with a sop for infidelity, enforcing the common infidel position that no 
evolutionist can consistently believe in Christianity. To our mind it is proof of 
the Divine origin of the Bible that it steers clear of taking one side or the other 
on a number of questions that could not have been understood by the people to 
whom it was given; and we deem it unwarrantable and dangerous to bind it 
down to our views on scientific questions while science is in a state of transition. 

The author soon shows that he does not understand evolution as it is usually 
held by its adherents. He supposes that according to it a monkey may be de- 
scended from a tortoise, or a fish from an ascidian (stating a fact new to science, 
that the adult ascidian loses his gills). According to this logic, unless some of 
Sitting Bull’s descendants can be transformed into Welshmen, the Welsh 
and the Red Indians cannot be descended from a common stock. He fancies 
that evolution should prevent animals losing useful organs; whereas it requires 
that they shall lose them when they cease to be necessary (as with the eyes of 
his favorite blind fish). He argues that animals having both kinds of sexual 
characters combined can never become unsexual, as this would be injurious. But 
the reduction of the one kind may be counterbalanced by the extra development 
of the other; and physiological division of labor is a gain. His criticism of 
Darwin's disclaimer of “sudden leaps” proves that his reading is not up to date ; 
else he would have taken advantage of Darwin’s subsequent admission of abrupt 
changes, caused by unknown and internal agencies; which is one of the greatest 
difficulties in the way of Darwin’s theory. 

The author knows nothing of natural history, except what he has made up for 
the occasion, and this is badly made up. He is ever blundering, and building 
up long argumentations upon his blunders; and compelling our religion to 
mount the pedestal of his ignorance. He says that Huxley’s transitional forms 
of equidz are a mere guess and never existed. I can inform him where he may 
see their remains. He ascribes muscles as something similar to a mover; but 
he might as well ascribe them to a drop of water, as both are equally fluent ; he 
blunders in supposing that the mover multiplies only by self-division ; and he 
blunders again by supposing that its self-division occurs at random, so as to 
render material continuity impossible between its generations. He fancies that 
tribes of animals are limited off by well-drawn lines; and students will welcome 
the discovery, for they have been harassed by aberrant members that interlocked 
like the spray on the neighboring branches of a tree. He assaults Haeckel for 
ascribing certain fish-like organs to a young mammal, arguing that they are 
mere skin-folds, challenging Haeckel to explain many things, and suggesting dis- 
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honesty. And he is in blessed ignorance that Haeckel was only stating the com- 
monly accepted facts of embryology (putting his own interpretation on them), 
and that his crucial questions have been answered hundreds of times. I have 
small sympathy with Haeckel; he has done some good scientific work, but has 
done more harm to science than to Christianity by attacks that have properly 
raised the suspicions of the Christian world against science. But Mr. Hall has 
not succeeded in finding out the weak parts of his harness; and Haeckel may 
well be thankful for such references to him, especially when spiced by fine por- 
traits of himself and his friends in the frontispiece of the book. 

The author’s counter-theory is that the incorporeal part of man and beast ac- 
counts for all the mutations of structure, powers of inheritance and embryonic 
features which misled Mr. Darwin. God created man and beast, by taking in- 
organic matter, changing it into protoplasm, and infusing into it “an infinitesimal 
atom of His own vitality and intelligence.” All this was done by aid of the laws 
of nature, and was miraculous. He is not shrewd enough to see that this scheme 
is only Darwinism supplemented by theism. Christian evolutionists (and there 
are many such) hold that God made every species, out of inorganic matter by 
changing it into protoplasm in an orderly way, first into movers, then into ame- 
bz, and so on; and that He gave life to it. But they do not suppose that the 
Divine substance can be divided and degraded so as to become the soul of a dog. 

Our author’s theory of the way in which the embryo-dog got gill-arches and 
reptilian characters is amusing, if it were not for the higher interests involved. 
The early dogs, according to him, had no such parts; but reptilian and piscine 
impressions made upon pregnant females during succeeding generations caused 
them to appear. So the whale was formed without the rudimentary hind limbs 
which it now possesses. Having been often stranded, and being greatly dis- 
tressed by the want of walking organs, the mental impression being reinforced 
and accumulated through countless generations, has at length caused rudiments 
to grow, though they are not long enough to be serviceable. We commend to 
Mr. Darwin these instances of the evolution of new structures through the influ- 
ence of the environment upon the mind. But we-cannot indorse such stuff as a 
plea fo: the faith. “Now talé auxzls nec defensoribus tstis Tempus eget.” 

G. MACLOSKIE, 


DivorcE AND Divorce LEGISLATION especially in the United States. By THEODORE 
D. WooLsEy. Second edition revised. 12mo, pp. 328 ($1.75). New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 1882. 

Thirteen years ago, President Woolsey’s work in its first edition contributed 
not a little to the defining and consolidation of a public sentiment which was 
beginning to seek and find expression, in regard to the alarming drift both of 
legislation and practice in the matter of divorce. In proportion as the public 
need is more urgent, and attention somewhat more awake to it, this new edition 
is likely to render a still more effective service. 

With characteristic modesty and mastery, the venerable author discusses the 
principles of God’s law, sets forth the usages of classical antiquity and their 
results, exhibits first with respect to Europe and then in the case of a sufficiently 
representative number of the United States, what has been the historical course, 
and what the drift, both of legislation and of practice in the matter of divorce, 
and summons Christian men and good citizens to face the issues presented. 

No one will easily unsettle any statement of fact laid down by Dr. Woolsey 
after the painstaking and judicial thoroughness of investigation which with 
him always precedes assertion. And few men in any land command more pro- 
foundly respectful attention to their discussion of principles, or their announced 
conclusions. There can be no mistaking the meaning of his affirmation (p. 
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262). “The modern divorce legislation of nearly all Protestant countries is 
unchristian, by which I mean that it is for causes which derive no sanction from 
the New Testament, and are not intended to be conformed to the New Testa- 
ment.” Neither can there be any escape from the summaries and the averages 
of his tabular statements, for which some of the most careful statisticians in 
the land are his sponsors, which show how ready the people are to take advan- 
tage of each new legislative step in the unchristian direction, and how laxity 
here keeps pace with other developments of kindred immoralities. 

The careful rewriting of the latter half of Dr. Woolsey’s volume adds greatly 
to its value, in widening the range and intensifying the significance of its 
array of facts. Chap. vi. brings the historical inquiries of the preceding pages 
to this practical issue: Duty of the Church toward Divorce—Hints on Di- 
vorce Legislation. The problems here treated are becoming more and more 
inevitably practical for individual ministers and churches, as well as for eccle- 
siastical bodies. What things are Czsar’s, and what are God's? 

CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE REIGN OF VICTORIA. By Henry Mor .ey. G. P. Putnam, 
New York. 

This work forms the two-thousandth volume of the celebrated Tauchnitz 
Edition of British authors. It is pleasing to learn from the writer's preface that 
when asked to include the record of American Literature with that of English 
he replied that the former had an interest of its own large enough for a separate 
volume, and that its history should be given by an American. -No fitter man 
than Mr. Morley could have been chosen to do such a work for England. In 
his “ English Writers,” now in course of preparation, he is giving what promises 
to be the best history of English Literature. Whatever he writes upon this 
topic is worth reading—full of freshness, honesty, and manliness of style rarely 
seen in our times. 

The Introduction to the present volume gives us a racy, readable narrative, 
running on from Saxon days to Chaucer, on to Elizabeth and so to the reign of 
Anne and that of Victoria. The unity of the work is undoubtedly marred by 
the length of these opening chapters, making up, as they do, nearly one-third 
of the entire volume. This error is continued in the discussion proper in that 
undue attention is given to authors that are transitional only to the reign of 
Victoria. Asa history, however, it is ably and graphically given, revealing a 
remarkable knowledge of English authors and exceptional skill in condensing 
material. 

The book itself is made up of nine distinct chapters, carrying the reader 
gradually on from beginning to end. Poets and prosers ; journalists, essayists, 
divines and wits, receive in turn a passing notice, and are always studied in con- 
nection with the age and type of letters of which they professed to be the ex- 
ponents. 

The book is in no true sense a critical one, such as Stedman’s Victorian Poets 
or Devey’s Comparative Estimate of Modern English Poets. It is rather a brief 
history of English Letters with particular reference to modern times. It is just 
here that we are somewhat disappointed, and here the main defect of the trea- 
tise lies. The names, dates, and external facts of Modern English Literature 
are accessible in various sources and are given, indeed, in Mr. Morley’s recent 
Manual of English Literature as modified by Prof. Tyler. What is now 
especially needed is a philosophical view of Modern English Literature—a study 
of causes and effects, of principles and processes as manifested in the literary 
products of the nineteenth century in England. Inferior as the present period 
is to some that have preceded it, it is second to none of them in psychological 
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interest. Its very inferiority and dissipation of energy are to be accounted for. 
Such works as these, however, mark the growing interest in Modern English 
and American Literature. Thoughtful men are inquiring and discussing, and 
perhaps this very agitation of the subject may prove to be among the first indi- 
cations of a new and better order of letters in the immediate future. Such a 
Literary Renaissance is not altogether improbable. T. W. Hunt. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. WALTER 
SKEAT, M.A., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press for Macmillan & Co., 
New York, 1882. 

An English dictionary could say of itself, as Falstaff said of himself, “I am 
not only witty in myself, but the cause of wit in other men.” 

If wit be a pleasant and surprising association of objects not usually connected, 
then an English dictionary is one of the wittiest of books. There are pleasant 
surprises for observant readers, on every page. And this is especially true of 
an etymological dictionary. And it is not only witty in itself, but the cause of 
wit in other men. 

The absurdities of etymology have been caricatured by many: by Dean 
Swift in his familiar derivation of the names of ancient Greek worthies from 
modern English elements, explaining Achz//es as “a kill ease”; Alexander the 
Great, as, “all eggs under the grate,” etc.; and by Voltaire in his witty saying, 
that “in etymologizing, the vowels are of no account at all, and the consonants 
of very little.” 

The old hap-hazard style of etymologizing deserved to be ridiculed. What 
else could be done with Webster’s derivation of wz, from the German weck, a 
roll of butter, because butter is in rolls; and so are wigs! 

But within forty years, linguistic studies in this direction have become 
methodical, and even English etymology is rapidly approaching the precision 
and dignity of science. Etymology has been found to be, even more than what 
Grimm called it, “the spice of a dictionary.” 

Scholars are beginning to find that “ fossilized poetry ” and “ fossilized his- 
tory” can be classified, and their origin traced, with as much accuracy cer- 
tainly, as the fossils of palzontology. At least, relationship in words is less 
frequently mistaken for parentage. 

This etymological dictionary of Professor Skeat is an evidence and a result 
of this progress. It could not have been written fifty years ago. It arose out 
of the author’s own wants. He tells us that he “could find no single book 
containing the facts about a given word, which it most concerns a student to 
know, while at the same time there exist numerous books containing informa- 
tion too important to be omitted.”” The etymology of such books as Richard- 
son’s Dictionary and Todd’s Johnson is of the poorest description. And others 
“do not carry back the history of words far enough, and are very weak in the 
highly important middle English period.” 

And yet much knowledge has recently been given to the public, in such 
books as the publications of the Camden Society and the Early English Text 
Society, and Miatzner’s Wo6rterbuch and Edward Miiller’s Etymologisches 
Worterbuch der englischen Sprache.” Many useful etymologies were devel- 
oped by Dr. Mahn, in Webster’s Dictionary. The study of phonetics also, as 
applied to English etymology, has been pursued so thoroughly in England and 
Germany as almost to revolutionize the study of etymology. Vowel sounds 
can no longer be disregarded as having nothing to do with the history of words, 

Many of the best results of these researches, and very much more, have been 
systematically presented in this single volume. The author modestly speaks of 

51 
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his book as written “to clear the way ” for the new and comprehensive dictionary 
planned by the Philological Society, under the editorship of Dr. Murray. But 
it will not be surprising if the new dictionary of the Society embodies more of 
the results of Mr. Skeat’s studies, than of the researches of the seven hundred 
and fifty-four readers, “‘ who were said,” in 1880, to be at work collecting mate- 
rials for it. 

A valuable characteristic of this book, as a history of English words, lies in 
the tracing back many of them to their Aryan roots. Although we know but 
little or nothing of the people of Central Asia, who spoke this language, we 
know enough of the cognate languages which have descended from it, to deter- 
mine accurately many of its roots. In the hands of the author, each one of 
these roots is made to account for a whole family of words, of similar or 
related meanings. His method of stating the languages through which each 
word has reached us is exceedingly clear and convenient. Thus the word 
“slander” is first briefly defined, and then marked (F.—L.—Gk.) to be read 
as French, from Latin, from Greek: that is, the word is ultimately Greek, 
whence it was borrowed first by Latin, secondly by French from the Latin, and 
lastly by English from French. This is very different from stating at random 
a number of more or less related words, with no fixed order. 

After this orderly statement of the origin of each word, so far as it is to be 
ascertained, quotations are given and authorities cited “to exemplify the his- 
tory of the form of the word” in their chronological order, as far as possible. 
The verification of these quotations, and of the old forms or foreign words, 
from which any given English word is derived, or with which it is connected, 
has evidently been made with most laborious honesty. In fact, the most cursory 
examination of this dictionary confirms the impression made by the Preface and 
the Introductory Notes and the Canons of Etymology, that the author is an ex- 
ample of unaffected candor, as modest and conscientious as he is industrious, 


acute, and learned. Numerous examples could b&quoted illustrating his sagac- 
ity and candor; such as under the word “ ¢weezers,” under the obscure words 
“cockney” and “slang,’”’ and the still more puzzling word “ Yankee,” which he 
discusses twice. His candor, however, borders into something like an amusing 
simplicity when, in the second discussion of the word “ Yankee,” in the “ Errata 
and Addenda,” he quotes from Buckland’s “ Log Book of a Fisherman and Nat- 
uralist ” the sad verses about the grasshopper— 


““ Who sat on a sweet potato vine **—and 
** A big wild turkey came running up behin’ 
And yanked the poor grasshopper off the sweet potato vine— 
The sweet potato vine.’ 


Most of our etymological writers hitherto have had some theory to establish 
about the origin of words. Many of them have been carried away by their the- 
ory. Even in the discussion of so broad a theme, they have been men of one 
idea only. Dr. Webster started with the idea that all language came ultimately 
from Hebrew; and he endeavored to apply that theory to all words. Hence 
his work is full of the most absurd blunders, with occasional happy conjectures. 

A later English dictionary, by Wedgwood, is enslaved by a theory equally 
binding, though it may seem more free. His theory was that of onomatopoeia, 
or the imitative character of language: that all words could be traced back to 
the sounds of nature. To contrast the narrowness of such a book with the 
breadth of this,is refreshing and encouraging enough! I believe that the remark 
of Pres. Porter, in his preface to “ Webster’s Unabridged” in 1864, about Dr. 
Mahn’s etymological contributions to that dictionary, will apply with far more 
truth and emphasis to this work of Prof. Skeat. “It is believed that critical 
readers will acknowledge the learning, the brevity, the sound judgment, the 
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self-explaining order, and the minutely traced ramifications which characterize 
these etymologies, and it is hoped they will attract the attention and stimulate 
the studies of all who desire to know more of the varied history of their mother- 
tongue.” 

Mr. Skeat aims to include in his vocabulary “all the primary words, of most 
frequent occurrence, in modern literature.” We know that the quantity may 
be increased at the expense of the quality. Barren acres add little to the value 
of a man’s farm. And yet we miss a great many words commonly used in this 
country, whose etymology we should like to have settled ; such as “ cracker,” 
the nouns “dumber” and “duggy.” And there are other words, such as “caucus,” 
whose interesting history would be additions to any English dictionary. And 
yet Americans have reason to thank him for the authority and dignity he has 
given to some words, that are yet sneered at by some, as “ Americanisms.” 
“ Guess,” of course, is justified. “Baggage” is given, and no “/uggage” named. 
“ Immigrate” has been thought peculiar to this country, but it is not so. Many 
English writers and speakers are yet reluctant about using “ readzze,” and “ relz- 
aéle,” but our author shows them to be quite legitimate words. Many would 
not expect to find “daméoozle” recognized, yet here it is. And even that strange 
compound, “uacomeatable,” is shown to be sanctioned by the Za¢/er, No. 12. 
And, most remarkable of all, that dreadful derivative, “‘alented,” which Sir 
Robert Peel denounced “ with all the strenuousness of Oxonian adjuration,” this 
Mr. Skeat shows to have been used by an accredited English writer as early as 
1659. 

American scholarship is recognized in no patronizing style. Our honored 
Marsh, our courageous and industrious Webster, our enthusiastic Haldeman, 
are remembered in their books, and Professor Potwin, of Hudson, Ohio, is 
mentioned by name. Others might have been profitably consulted, such as our 
philosophical Whitney, our accurate and tasteful Worcester, and his dead and 
living coadjutors. But it is a good deal for such an English scholar as Mr. 
Skeat to admit, as he does, the breadth of American scholarship when he says: 
“The most extraordinary fact about comparative philology is, that, while its 
principles are well understood by numerous students in Germany and America, 
they are far from being well known in England.” ANSON J. UPSON. 


AN AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By NOAH WEBSTER, LL.D. 
Thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged and improved, by CHAUNCEY A. Goop- 
RICH, D.D., and NoaH Porter, D.D., LL.D. Ete., etc. . 4to. pp. Ixxii., 1852. 
Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam. 1882. 

The accumulation of labor and learning, energy, enthusiasm, and liberality, by 
which this grand thesaurus has been built up to its present proportions and excel- 
lence, has made it peerless among the dictionaries, Even those who have held, as 
we have, with Worcester as against Webster in the points that were at issue be- 
tween the great rivals twenty years ago, have been among the most hearty in recog- 
nizing the value of the improvements made in the successive editions of Webster. 
The well-directed and concentrated efforts of the small army of accomplished men 
who have been engaged, especially upon the editions of 1864 and 1879, have se- 
cured in England itself a recognition, of which not the editors and their colaborers 
only, but their country also, may well be proud. : 

In important particulars we still regard Worcester as more true to the facts and 
the genius of the English language. We regret the affinity between many of the 
characteristic tendencies of Dr. Webster’s earlier work (from which his successors 
have not wholly separated themselves) with the revolutionary “ fonografic ” impulses 
and assaults that threaten our mother-tongue. 

Nevertheless it is difficult adequately to set forth or fully to enumerate the treas- 
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ures that are gathered up in the Webster of 1879; in its etymologies, in its defini- 
tions, in its synonymes, in its incidental historical and illustrative notes, in its 
pictorial illustrations and interpretations, and in its ample supplements and appen- 
dixes. Each revision adds to the volume and variety of the material gathered by 
experts for the common use. The Supplement of New Words and Meanings, 
and the copious Biographical Dictionary brought in by the latest revision, are feat- 
ures of great value. CHARLES A, AIKEN. 


Among the recent publications of a more miscellaneous character we have occa- 
sion to notice briefly: 


Errors in the Use of English. By the lateW. B. Hodgson, LL.D. American Re- 
vised Edition. 12mo, pp. 246. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1882. The au- 
thor, who was a Professor in the University of Edinburgh, had been for many 
years in the habit of noting errors which attracted his attention in the course of his 
varied and extensive reading. This volume contains specimens arranged under the 
heads of Vocabulary, Accidence, Syntax, and Rhetoric. Dr. Hodgson has himself 
discriminated between manifest errors and questionable cases, and the instances are 
very few in which exception can be taken to his judgments. Surprise will be ex- 
¢ited by the number, the variety, and the palpable character of the errors into 
which writers of great popularity and of high reputation have been more or less 
frequently betrayed. If a considerable usage on the part of valued writers were 
held sufficient to establish a standard, there is hardly a form or degree of irregu- 
larity that would not be legalized. Correct conversation and exact and elegant 
composition would both be greatly aided by the thoughtful examination of the ex- 
amples here collected, and of the criticism to which they are subjected wherever any 
occasion for criticism can arise. The work of the American editor, while designed 
mainly to perfect the structure, and facilitate the use, of the author’s book, enters 
now and then the field of comment and dissent.— Unknown to History. A Story 
of the Captivity of Mary of Scotland. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 12mo, pp. 589. 
New York: Macmillan & Co, 1882. The style and spirit of Miss Yonge’s stories 
are too well known to make specific description necessary. The subject of this 
new volume, which, if not advancing the author’s reputation, will certainly not detract 
from it, is the fortunes of a daughter supposed to have been born to Queen Mary 
during her imprisonment at Dumbarton, That the tradition which points to such an 
event has little support from history is not important. The really historical charac- 
ters that are wrought in considerable numbers into the story are quite positively 
conceived and with little sympathy for the men who shaped or executed Queen 
Elizabeth's policy. The characters which are the author’s creations, especially 
those of the Talbot families, are exceedingly well drawn and managed; and the 
way in which quiet home influences and court intrigues and exigencies are played off 
against each other is one of the most interesting and representative things about 
the book.—Red-Letter Days. A Memorial and Birthday Book. By Frances Ridley 
Havergal. 12mo, pp. 320. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. The scheme 
of the “ Birthday Books” which have been of late considerably multiplied, is here 
enlarged, so as to include any and all “ good days” in personal or domestic ex- 
perience—“ days of joy and gladness which God gives us.” Over against each day 
stand selected texts, and original verses by the author, who also supplies for each 
month short poems by her father. The conception is a happy and characttristic 
one, and the execution worthy. CHARLES A. AIKEN, 
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